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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  residence  of  Mrs.  Rivers  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  town  in  Northamptonshire, 
near  which  was  a  great  military  depot.  At 
her  husband's  death,  this  residence,  with 
about  one  thousand  a-year,  fell  to  her  share ; 
her  daughters  inherited  about  three  hundred 
a-year ;  and,  as  they  all  lived  together,  Mrs. 
Rivers  was  enabled  to  make  a  considerable 
appearance.  The  house  was  built  in  a  fan- 
tastic Gothic  style,  standing  on  a  gently 
rising  ground,  and  commanding  a  tolerable 
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but  not  verj  extensive  view ;  it  was  flanked 
by  shrubberies,  forming  a  crescent,  and,  from 
the  care  bestowed,  upon  the  flowers,  it  changed 
its  original  name,  Grove  Hall,  to  Garden 
House  Indeed,  here  Flora  seemed  to  reign, 
and  gave  to  the  place  that  appearance  which 
indicated  it  as  a  lap  of  luxury,  in  which  the 
elegant  taste  of  Alice  had  expended  itself  in 
tracing  out  an  earthly  paradise. 

Although  the  outside  of  Mrs.  Rivers's  resi- 
dence was  thus  beautiful,  the  spirits  within 
were  sadly  at  variance.  Mrs.  Rivers  had 
grown  sedate,  morose,  and  over-righteous ; 
her  days  were  in  the  autumn,  the  yellow  leaf 
of  life ;  and,  as  she  knew  that  "  all  her  yes- 
terdays had  lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty 
death,"  she  was  resolved  that  each  to-morrow 
should  show  her  a  better  light  to  the  grave. 
All  the  gaiety  of  life  had  passed,  and  no  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  dispositions  of  those 
who  were  now  emerging  into  the  gay  hours  of 
elastic  youth ;  all  was  sedate  and  orderly, 
and  consequently  all  was  melancholy.  Here 
only  occasionally  the  sweet  voice  of  Alice,  as 
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she  Sling  some  light  air  to  her  guitar,  changed 
the  monotony  of  the  drawl  which  the  over- 
zealous  ever  assume ;  the  laugh,  the  joke,  the 
elastic  step,  almost  verging  into  an  irreligious 
hop,  were  unknown  ;  it  was  one  uniyersal 
dulness,  one  never-varying  melancholy.  Such 
was  the  contrast  between  the  out  and  the  in- 
side of  Garden  House. 

Mrs.  Rivers  had  remarked  that  Alice  was 
much  addicted  to  reading  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree  in  front  of  the  house,  and  by  her 
side  her  spaniel,  her  only  companion,  enacted 
the  cautious  watch-dog,  and  drew  closer  and 
closer  to  receive  the  familiar  pat  of  the  fair 
hand  of  her  mistress.  Here,  unseen,  or  at 
least  unheeded,  Alice  devoured  those  dan- 
gerous precepts  published  in  French  novels, 
where  the  language  partially  wraps  the  senti- 
ments in  obscurity,  and  which,  if  given  forth 
in  a  pi  in  unvarnished  manner,  would  cause 
the  cheek  of  modesty  to  tingle  with  a  blush. 
Here,  almost  unobserved  by  herself,  the  ser- 
pent was  w^inding  around  her  heart.  Her 
vivid  fancy  gave  reality  to  all  she  read.     In 
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vain  were  the  most  pious  sermons  read  aloud 
every  evening;  in  vain  were  the  reproaches 
of  a  mother  and  a  sister  concerning  the  im- 
piety of  such  frivolous  studies ;  for  Alice  was 
in  love  ;  and  love  will  always  find  ample  food 
and  companionship  in  a  novel. 

Alice  raised  her  eyes  as  her  dog  began  the 
low^  growl  which  indicates  the  approach  of  a 
stranger.  It  was  a  country  lad,  whom  her  mo- 
ther had  sent  with  two  letters  for  her  daughter, 
which  had  just  arrived  by  the  post.  With 
girlish  curiosity,  she  first  examined  the  hand- 
writinof  of  the  direction  ;  both  were  in  men's 
hands,  and  both  were  strange  to  her;  and, 
after  many  examinations  as  to  which  she  would 
first  open,  she  gave  her  decision  in  favour  of  the 
one  the  impression  on  which  was  a  butterfly, 
with  the  motto,  y^  tii*  attache  a  la  plus  belle. 

If  ever  love-letter  arrived  at  a  propitious 
moment  it  was  then,  for  Alice  had  just  finished 
a  warm  description  of  a  love-match,  and  im- 
bibed the  dangerous  principle,  that  the  heart 
of  a  girl  should  listen  to  its  own  emotions,  and 
that  no  parent  had  a  right  to  stifle  the  affec- 
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tion  which  love  enofendered.     The  first  letter 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Rivers, 
"  Ufaut  etre  genereux  et  me  pardonner ;  the 
contents  of  my  letter  must  be  my  excuse  for 
thus  addressing  you,  for  love  knows  no  autho- 
rity which  can  command  its  silence ;  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  restraints  of  society,  I  now 
break  through  this  barrier."  (Having  got  as 
far  as  this  sentence,  Alice  turned  to  the  end 
of  the  letter,  to  satisfy  herself  that,  as  she 
guessed,  the  writer  was  Mopus.)  "  Since  your 
departure,  I  have  been  miserable  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  I  feel  myself  wasting  life  without 
enjoyment,  for  I  am  absent  from  the  only  ob- 
ject I  love.  Believe  me,  dear  Alice,  you  alone 
can  restore  me  to  happiness,  and  on  your  gene- 
rosity I  depend  ;  do  not  hastily  mar  my  hopes  ; 
do  not  dash  the  cup  of  intoxicating  pleasure 
untasted  from  my  lips.  '  V amour  prend  sa 
source,'  it  is  said,  '  dans  les  deux  sentimens  les 
plus  purs — V admiration  et  Vesperance ;'  for 
the  former  this  letter  will  attest ;  for  the  lat- 
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ter,  your  former  kindness  has  inspired  me.  In 
the  confidence  that  I  am  not  personally  objec- 
tionable, that  my  fortune  is  ample,  my  expect- 
ations brilliant,  I  but  shew  the  ardour  of  my 
affection  by  thus  offering  to  participate  them 
with  you,  and  to  implore  you  to  render  me 
happy  by  accepting  of  them.  It  is  said, '  Pour 
qu'une  lettre  (T amour  soit  ce  qu'elle  doit  etre^ 
il  faut  la  commencer  sans  savoir  ce  que  Von 
dwa,  et  lafinir  sans  savoir  ce  que  Von  a  dit,^ 
If  this  is  the  fact,  my  letter  is  no  love-letter, 
since  I  know  that  the  commencement  is  ex- 
pressive of  my  admiration,  and  the  conclusion 
the  offer  of  my  hand,  my  fortune,  and  my 
heart.  In  answering  this,  I  beg  you  to  write 
without  disguise.  '  Unefemme  qui  ecrit  une 
lettre,  envoie  son  portrait'  Give  me,  then, 
the  double  satisfaction  of  an  answer  and  an 
eternal  memorial  of  yourself.  Until  then  I 
dare  not  subscribe  myself  more  than  your  sin- 
cere friend  and  admirer, 

"  D.  MOPUS." 

Alice  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  she  read  this 
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letter;  but  little  did  she  dream  that  it  was 
penned  within  twelve  hours  of  an  offer  made 
to  another  woman.  That  Mopus  was  what  is 
termed  an  eligible  match  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  but,  oh  !  how  fearfully  was  she  com- 
promised with  the  dark  stranger,  whose  verses 
met  her  eyes  in  the  solitude  of  a  shrubbery, 
where  she  had  pledged  her  love.  Then,  again, 
he  had  left  her,  and  for  months  had  never 
written ;  perhaps  he  had  perished  in  the  storms 
of  his  profession  ;  perhaps  —  conjecture  was 
useless,  and  her  heart  beat  to  read  the  second 
letter. 

"When  I  parted  with  you,  dearest  Miss 
Rivers,  you  sympathised  in  my  misfortunes, 
compassionated  my  situation,  and  urged  me  to 
retrieve  my  fortune  by  the  discovery  of  my 
father.  I  am  returned  fatherless,  but  I  have 
returned  in  affluence.  My  first  anxiety  was 
to  discover  your  abode,  my  second  to  hazard 
this  letter.  Few,  I  am  aware,  are  worthy  of 
your  notice,  none  of  your  hand ;  but,  if  un- 
ceasing recollection  of  the  last  hour  we  passed 
together — if  having  treasured  up  every  word 
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you  uttered,  and  weighed  every  sentiment  you 
expressed,  could  inspire  me  with  courage,  I 
would  throw  myself  now  upon  your  generosity, 
urge  you  to  participate  in  my  fortune,  and 
render  me  supremely  happy  by  becoming  my 
wife.  I  am  now  enabled  to  offer  myself  to 
your  consideration  without  asking  you  to  share 
my  poverty.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  dis- 
pleasing to  you  to  know  that,  by  my  father's 
death,  I  have  inherited  twenty  thousand  a-year. 
It  is  needless,  in  this  letter,  to  assure  you  of 
my  affection  ;  the  offer  of  my  hand  is  the  best 
proof  of  it.  I  await  your  answer  at  the  Cla- 
rendon Hotel,  Bond  Street,  although  I  have 
written  this  from  Sir  Dionysius  Mopus's ;  and 
as  in  this  letter  I  have  but  one  thought,  one 
motive,  I  forbear  to  enter  into  further  expla- 
nations until  I  know  how  far  my  advances  are 
acceptable,  or  to  mention  other  subjects  but 
love,  and  therefore  only  add  that  I  have  just 
learnt  from  Sir  Dionysius  that  his  son  has 
made  a  proposition  of  marriage  to  your  old 
acquaintance  and  pretty  friend,  Caroline 
Clincher.     Let  me  implore  you  not  to  keep 
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me  lingering  in  suspense,  but  at  once  either  to 
render  me  the  proudest  or  the  most  miserable 
of  men.  Believe  me,  dearest  Miss  Rivers, 
ever  your  sincerely  attached  and  affectionate 
friend  and  admirer, 

"  Trophonius  Masterman, 

"  formerly  MOGGS." 

"  What  am  I  to  believe  ?  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 
said  Alice,  as  she  started  from  her  seat.  "  Un- 
fortunate girl  that  I  am,  that  each  word  ex- 
pressive only  of  regard  should  be  construed 
as  the  lurking  of  love  !  How  can  I  answer 
these  letters  ?  —  the  first  a  proposition  from  a 
man  I  do  not  dislike,  the  second  from  one  I 
cannot  love  ;  the  first  becoming  an  insult  the 
most  unpardonable,  if  the  second  is  true ;  the 
second  a  mean  subterfuge,  a  disgraceful  trick, 
if  the  first  is  sincere.  And,  then,  supposing  I 
consented  to  either,  lured  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  prospect,  and  become  a  wife,  what  have  I 
not  to  fear  from  one  who  holds  me  in  his 
power,  to  whom  I  am  pledged  by  every  vow, 
and  who  can  command  my  hand,  or  disclose  a 
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-  secret  which  might  involve  me  in  ruin  ?  Oh  ! 
fatal  gift  of  beauty,  when  the  mind  is  not 
tempered  by  discretion,  or  the  heart  enthroned 
on  religion  !  Happier,  far  happier  is  my  sis- 
ter, who  gives  up  this  world  for  the  prospect 
of  the  next ;  whose  face  never  allures  a  lover 
to  her  side ;  whose  ears  are  never  tempted  by 
the  seductive  propositions  of  passion,  clothed 
in  the  tempting  garb  of  unrestrained  affection. 
Something  must  be  done.  If  I  boldly  discard 
one  who  now  controls  every  thought,  and  marry 
Masterman,  surely,  when  married,  he  will  be 
noble  enough  to  keep  a  generous  silence.  And 
yet  I  have  not  the  courage  to  act  without  his 
knowledge  and  direction.  Six  long  months 
have  now  elapsed,  nor  have  I  heard  of  him  or 
seen  him.  Perhaps  he  may  be  dead,  or  per- 
haps at  this  moment  on  his  road  to  claim  me. 
— Here  on  one  side  are  all  the  allurements  of 
wealth,  on  the  other  a  character  blackened  by 
crime.  But  my  word  is  pledged  to  him,  and 
he  has  claims  I  dare  not  refuse,  although  he 
may  have  become  poor,  or  he  may  again  have 
fallen  into  the  disgrace  of  a  gambler.     Still, 
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still  he  rules  my  heart ;  and  in  his  impassioned 
conversation  I  feel  how  weak  is  the  mind  of  a 
wavering  woman.  In  vain  have  I  made  every 
resolution;  no  sooner  does  his  hand  touch 
mine,  his  voice  whisper  his  love  in  my  ear, 
than  all  determination  fails,  and  I  feel  myself 
his  victim  !  Strange  is  the  fascination  with 
which  he  enchants  me,  and  vain  the  endeavour 
to  escape  from  his  toils." 

As  Alice  murmured  to  herself  these  thoughts, 
she  retired  to  her  room,  and,  after  having  again 
read  the  letters,  again  duly  considered  their 
contents,  she  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  ac- 
cept Masterman,  and  make  a  marriage  de  con- 
ve7ia7ice.     Her  letter  to  Mopus  she  first  wrote. 
This  was  the  easiest  task,  as  she  cautiously 
ridiculed  his  letter,  affecting  to  believe  he  had, 
in  a  moment  of  intoxicating  joy  at  his  nuptials 
with  Caroline  Clincher,  inserted  her  name  by 
mistake,  and  misdirected  the   love  -  inspired 
billet.     She  treated  the  subject  as  if  it  were 
a  joke,  inquired  particularly  concerning  Sir 
Dionysius,  and  finished  by  hoping,  before  long, 
she  mio'ht  see  him  ao-ain.     It  was  a  kind  of 
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letter  which  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his, 
but  which  said  nothing  at  all  in  regard  to  the 
answer. 

Now  came  Masterman's,  and  now  again 
came  reflection,  and  the  necessity  of  a  deter- 
mined answer.  Her  home  was  uncomfortable. 
She  was  a  girl  delighting  and  delighted  in 
society ;  one  who  was  sick  of  the  everlasting 
drawl  which  daily  filled  her  ears,  until  she  fell 
into  a  slumber,  and  was  voted  impious  and 
irreligious.  Her  mother  frowned  upon  her  as 
one  nearly  accursed,  and  her  sister,  with  that 
zeal  which  ever  distinguishes  the  puritanical 
and  fanatical,  whilst  she  arrogated  to  herself 
a  peculiar  admission  into  heaven,  denied  it  to 
her  fairer  and  much  envied  sister.  It  was 
this  conduct  which  drove  Alice  to  the  seques- 
tered shades  of  thick  shrubberies  for  quiet, 
and  here  her  thoughts  led  her  to  picture  scenes 
more  romantic  in  imagination  than  felicitous 
in  reality.  A  girl  all  love  by  nature,  with 
a  mind  peculiarly  poetical,  and  with  no  indis- 
position to  read  French  novels,  she  was  every 
hour  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;    and  the 
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knowledge  of  this,  when  reason  was  no  longer 
whirled  away  in  passion,  convinced  her  how 
slippery  were  her  footsteps.  She  loved  one, 
hut  she  was  destined  to  marry  another ;  and, 
in  the  conviction  that  her  only  chance  of  hap- 
piness was  in  this  match,  she  wrote  a  modest, 
trembling  answer  to  Masterman,  assuring  him 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  her ;  and,  in  maiden 
coyness,  hut  with  consummate  art,  she  said 
just  enough  to  warm  her  lover  to  follow  up 
his  proposition,  whilst  she  did  not  actually 
accept  him. 

Alice  read  and  re-read  this  masterpiece  of 
female  diplomacy.  It  bound  her  to  nothing, 
but  it  encouraged  her  lover.  It  convinced 
him  her  heart  was  free,  whilst  it  admitted  he 
shared  some  portion  of  her  affection.  It  nei- 
ther glowed  wdth  rapture,  nor  chilled  with 
indifference ;  neither  was  it  lukewarm,  nor  care- 
less ;  not  too  long  to  be  decisive,  nor  too  short 
to  be  repulsive. 

For  some  time  she  considered  about  the 
seal,  which  was,  she  felt,  to  stamp  her  destiny; 
and  here  might  have  been  traced  the  fancies 
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of  her  mind.  A  butterfly  was  rejected ;  the 
insect  flies  not  to  the  most  costly,  but  the 
fairest  of  flowers.  A  bee  roams  from  one  to 
another,  sucking  the  sweetness  from  each 
blossom,  and  adhering  to  none.  A  ship  was, 
like  the  sailor,  an  emblem  of  inconstancy, 
courting  every  breeze,  rocked  by  the  incon- 
stant wind  upon  the  equally  inconstant  wave. 
An  anchor  was  indelicate,  as  it  implied  Hope. 
A  dove  was  too  amorous.  A  leaf,  which,  al- 
though the  emblem  of  constancy,  as  it  only 
changes  in  death,  was  subject  to  sudden  gusts, 
and  might  imply  a  mind  driven  by  its  own 
passions.  Dozens  of  these  seals  had  Alice 
collected  from  her  childhood ;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  she  manifested  more  regard  to  the 
outside  than  the  inside  of  her  letter,  until,  at 
last,  her  characteristic  caution  prompted  her 
merely  to  place  her  initials. 

It  was  done.  She  walked  down  to  the 
neighbouring  village,  and,  with  her  own  hand, 
dropped  both  letters  into  the  box,  and  stood, 
in  her  own  opinion,  the  accepted  bride  of 
Masterman. 
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Had  the  mother  of  Alice  drawn  her  with 
maternal  fondness  and  affection  to  her  heart, 
she  would  hare  been  consulted  before  the  an- 
swer was  given;  but  well  Alice  knew  that 
any  offer  which  might  lure  her  into  the  gay 
world  would  have  been  rejected  as  dan- 
gerous to  her  everlasting  happiness ;  besides, 
Mrs.  Rivers  had  T^ithdrawn  from  all  society 
but  those  of  her  own  peculiar  cast,  and 
thought  a  man  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
creation. 

You  cannot  make  people  religious  by  com- 
pulsion. The  very  restraint  of  it  made  Alice 
doubt.  She  could  not  believe  this  gay,  this 
beautiful  world,  with  its  thousand  enticements 
and  allurements,  was  intended  to  be  absolutely 
shunned  as  dangerous,  or  dreaded  as  deceitful. 
The  constant  violence  of  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter in  regard  to  herself  made  her  think  their 
doctrine  unchristian  and  uncharitable.  The 
house  was  no  longer  a  home ;  it  was  a  cold 
chapel,  not  even  warmed  by  affection ;  and,  it 
was  evident  to  Alice's  own  mind  that,  had  it 
been  otherwise  at  home,  she  should  have  taken 
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more  time  before  she  answered  the  letter  of 
Masterman. 

Her  mind  was  now  wound  up  to  the  pitch ; 
and  as  she  walked  slowly  along  the  pathway 
which  led  to  the  lodge,  she  numbered  the  days 
to  pass  before  her  name  (like  that  of  her  hus- 
band) should  be  changed.  She  never  could 
have  married  Adonis  himself  had  he  been 
called  Moggs ;  but  Masterman  had  something 
in  it,  which,  although  not  very  aristocratic,  had 
a  certain  ruling  authority  which  pleased  her. 

The  day  was  oppressively  hot,  and  she  re- 
tired to  an  alcove  in  the  shrubbery.  Overcome 
by  the  heat,  and  undisturbed  in  the  general 
silence,  hardly  broken  by  the  chirrup  of  a 
bird,  she  fell  asleep,  and  the  book  which  she 
had  begun  to  read  fell  from  her  hand.  Visions 
of  future  grandeur  now  rose  to  brighten  her 
slumber;  she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and 
her  light  shawl  fell  by  her  side ;  her  counte- 
nance was  all  animation,  and  the  peculiar 
movement  of  her  upper  lip,  which  indicated 
a  kind  of  playful  malice,  was  evidence  that 
her  mind  was  in  full  activity.     How  long  she 
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slept  in  this  delicious  repose  she  could  not 
tell,  for  in  these  moments  of  rapture  hours 
pass  as  seconds.  Her  dreams  were  all  of  love, 
of  worldly  splendour,  rich  equipages,  varied 
acquaintances,  and  she  suddenly  started  into 
life  as  she  dreamt  she  felt  a  warm  pressure  on 
her  lips,  which  reminded  her  of  a  true  kiss. 
As  she  awoke  and  hastily  assumed  an  upright 
posture,  she  heard  sounds  of  retreating  and 
advancing  feet.  She  resumed  her  book,  but 
there  was  a  slip  of  paper  which  had  not  been 
previously  there,  and  which  was  cautiously 
concealed  in  her  bosom,  until  her  mother  and 
her  sister,  who  had  come  to  seek  her,  had 
finished  their  usual  reproaches,  and  left  her 
again  in  solitude.  Then  not  a  moment  elapsed 
before  she  tore  the  paper  from  its  concealment, 
and  read  the  following  altered  lines,  for  the 
verse  she  knew  was  not  original : 

**  Sleep,  loved  one,  sleep ;  thy  silken  hair 
Flows  loosely  on  thy  bosom  fair. 
Sleep,  sleep  in  peace,  no  pn^ing  eye. 
Saving  thy  lover's  own,  is  nigh. 
Sleep,  dearest,  sleep — that  heaving  breast 
Welcomes  the  rest. 
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Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  in  sweet  repose; 
Not  e'en  the  rustling  of  the  rose 
Shall  now  disturb  that  glowing  dream. 
Which  makes  thy  thoughts  in  rapture  stream. 
Sleep,  dreamer,  sleep ;  thy  lover's  eye 
Is  watching  nigh. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  sweet  folded  flower. 
Till  evening's  chill  and  dusky  hour ; 
Sleep  and  dream  on  ;  thy  lover's  arm 
Shall  guard  thee  from  approaching  harm. 
Sleep,  and  fear  not,  thy  lover's  ear 

Is  listening  near. 

Omnipotent  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 
By  whom  all  blissful  gifts  are  given. 
To  whom  this  treasured  one  I  owe. 
That  panting  sleeps  before  me  now, 
I  give  thee  thanks  for  every  bliss. 

But  most  for  this. 

And  thou  who  taught  my  heart  to  move. 
Responsive  to  that  throb  of  love. 
Teach  me  to  guard  this  precious  flower. 
Whene'er  the  storms  of  life  may  lower. 
In  weal  or  woe,  for  ever  nigh, 

And  with  her  die." 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  transcriber ;  it  was 
the  same  small,  round,  neat  character;  it  was  he 
to  whom,  in  a  rash  hour,  she  had  promised  her 
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hand,  and  who  possessed  her  heart.  But  who 
was  he  ?  This  she  could  not  answer.  He 
was  one  of  those  beings  who  seemed  for  ever 
to  ride  on  fortune's  wings — to  have  the  com- 
mand of  wealth  without  a  station.  He  dis- 
appeared as  suddenly  as  he  appeared ;  and 
whilst  she  believed  him  to  be  in  England,  he 
was  riding  out  the  gale  in  the  bay,  or  traversing 
the  Atlantic. 

Alice  now  began  to  comprehend  the  danger 
of  her  situation.  She  well  knew  that  no  dif- 
ficulty would  deter  her  lover  from  an  inter- 
view ;  and,  as  his  features  were  well  known  to 
her  mother  and  her  sister,  no  disguise  could 
save  him  from  the  cold,  stony,  penetrating 
glance  which  distinguished  the  eye  of  her 
parent.  Then  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  Masterman,  the  owner  of  this  unexpected 
wealth,  would  hasten  on  the  wings  of  love  to 
claim  the  hand  of  her  who  had  written,  if 
not  her  absolute  assent,  her  admission  that 
his  addresses  would  not  be  unfavourably 
received. 

Alice  was  now  in  the  whirlpool  from  which 
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women,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  enticed 
therein,  seldom  escape.  All  thought  became 
distraction.  She  already  felt  the  sneer  of  her 
sister,  and  of  her  sister's  new  and  pious  friend, 
Miss  Clincher ;  no  longer  would  her  character 
be  maintained  as  the  high-minded,  open-hearted 
Alice ;  she  must  dwindle  down  to  the  heart- 
less flirt;  and  all  the  admiration  once  be- 
stowed upon  her  would  pass  to  others  less 
beautiful  but  more  constant.  What  added  to 
her  consternation  most  was  the  unwelcome 
tiding,  that  on  the  next  day  visitors  were  ex- 
pected— one,  Harriet  Clincher — the  other,  the 
Reverend  Jacob  Smithers. 

Alice  lingered  near  the  spot  where  she  had 
fallen  asleep.  The  sun  was  fast  declining; 
already  the  red  tints  of  evening  tinged  the 
clouds,  and  the  air  became  cooler.  It  was 
near  her  dinner-hour,  and  yet  she  moved  not. 
Her  mother  had  repassed,  and  warned  her  of 
the  time,  but  still  she  listened,  and  crept  on 
tip-toe,  to  where  the  shrubbery  was  less  thick. 
No  one  was  visible ;  and  now  the  bell  rang, 
which  warned  her  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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she  must  be  present  at  the  table ;  and,  with 
languid  step,  and  oft  averted  eye,  she  gradually 
withdrew. 

At  that  re-union  of  the  family  there  was  no 
cordiality.  A  long  grace  was  said  ;  the  dull 
moments  passed  in  silence;  no  merry  laugh 
tingled  upon  the  ear ;  no  lively  anecdote  dis- 
sipated the  universal  gloom ;  no  interchange 
of  affection  cheered  the  pious  household. 
All  was  a  dismal  monotony. 

When  dinner  was  concluded,  with  flushed 
cheek  and  beating  heart,  Alice  rose,  and  de- 
clared the  weather  so  intolerably  hot,  that  she 
must  open  the  window  which  looked  upon  the 
lawn.  The  proposition  was  instantly  opposed, 
and  she  was  told  that  if  she  felt  too  warm, 
she  mio'ht  cool  herself  outside.  Throwinsr  a 
shawl  over  her  shoulders,  she  accepted  the 
proposition,  and,  fastening  the  window,  walked 
to  and  fro  before  the  room.  At  last  she  heard 
a  whistle — it  was  the  air  of  the  "  Light  of 
other  days,"  a  signal  she  herself  had  given  to 
Macintosh,  by  which  he  was  ever  to  announce 
his  vicinity.     Oh !  how  her  heart  beat,  and 
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her  pulse  quickened,  and  her  cheek  flushed ! 
Her  eyes  dilated  with  rapture  as  she  turned  to 
the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded. 
He  was  close ;  the  whistle  was  subdued  into 
a  soft  expression ;  and,  as  the  moon  shone 
forth  to  attest  the  meeting  of  these  lovers, 
Alice  saw  a  white  handkerchief  wave  from  an 
opening  in  the  shrubbery ;  and  fearless  of  all 
consequences,  impelled  by  love,  she  darted 
from  beneath  the  verandah,  and  sunk  in  the 
arms  of  Macintosh. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  My  own,  my  beautiful  Alice,  do  I  again 
hold  you  to  my  heart,  and  feel  the  generous 
throb  of  yours  !  Oh,  I  experienced  more  than 
I  will  relate  when  I  saw  you  this  day  asleep, 
and  hesitated  to  take  the  kiss  you  now  so  ge- 
nerously offer.  How  my  Alice  started  in  her 
sleep,  as  if  she  dreamt  her  lover  was  near,  and 
so  captivated  was  I  by  the  fair  and  fairy  form 
which  unguardedly  reclined  before  me,  that  I 
was  nearly  discovered  by  your  mother.  You 
heard  the  signal.  I  thought  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  a  vision  of  my  brain  that  conjured 
up  your  form  under  the  verandah,  and  I  kept 
my  eye  upon  your  room  for  the  agreed  light 
which  was  to  warn  me  that  I  was  recognized. 
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Speak,  my  Alice,  my  dearest  girl ;  why  do  you 
thus  sob,  as  if  this  moment  were  one  of  sor- 
row? are  you  not  pleased  again  to  behold 
me  ?  or  have  your  vows  of  constancy  changed 
with  the  prospect  of  some  bright  marriage? 
How  you  tremble,  child  ! — let  me  cover  those 
fair  shoulders  from  the  cool  air  of  the  night. 
Speak  to  me,  Alice ;  tell  me,  is  your  mother  in 
the  house,  and  how  much  time  have  I  to  con- 
firm my  love  ?" 

'*  But  little,  Edward,  very  little,  indeed ; 
but  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  Edward.  Nay, 
do  not  deny  me  that ;  tell  me  you  yet  love 
me ;  you  have  not  forgotten  me  quite,  Ed- 
ward ?  Oh,  how  anxiously  have  I  expected  a 
letter  from  you,  for  that  could  ever  come  in 
security  to  the  name  and  address  I  gave  you ! 
But  no,  my  inconstant  Edward  never  wrote  ; 
his  poor  Alice  was  forgotten ;  and  in  that  long 
absence  of  correspondence  I  thought  I  was 
neglected,  and  that  another  Felipa . . . . " 

She  stopped,  for  well  she  knew  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  after  the  unguarded  name  had  escaped 
her,  that  the  man — the  only  man  she  loved — 
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was  ignorant  of  her  knowledge  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  his  face  had  darkened,  and  a  moody 
expression  of  suppressed  anger  passed  like  a 
cloud  over  him,  but  he  made  no  remark. 
"Why,  Edward,  did  you  not  write?" 
"  I  was  far  distant,  and  letters  might  mis- 
carry. I  felt  assured  of  your  love  —  that  I 
never  questioned  ;  and  now  my  presence  must 
be  the  guarantee  of  my  own." 

"  And  where  have  you  been,  my  Edward?" 
"  Far,  far  away,  in  search  of  that  I  cannot 
find  —  wealth  —  it  fleets  before  me  like  a 
shadow,  and,  when  I  think  I  can  clutch  it,  it 
eludes  my  grasp.  If  I  had  that — only  the 
^  elegant  sufficiency'  of  which  the  poet  speaks 
— how  soon,  how  very  soon  would  I  bear  my 
Alice  from  her  home,  to  find  a  happier  one 
with  me  !  But  now  the  prospect  is  but  dim  : 
and  yet  I  think  such  love  and  constancy  as 
mine  merit  some  reward." 

"  And  what  would  I  not  give  ?  With  you  I 
would  cheerfully  traverse  the  world,  and  sub- 
sist in  poverty,  if  my  Edward  did  but  love 
me.     Why,  even  now,  before  I  have  surveyed 

VOL.  II.  C 
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your  face  to  see  what  the  sun  has  done  to 
darken  it,  you  have  told  me  that  I  must  wait ; 
and  cheerfully  would  I  wait,  if  by  so  doing 
I  should  ever  be  your  wife." 

As  if  his  overcharged  heart  would  burst,  he 
bowed  his  head  as  she  spoke,  and  a  tear  fell 
on  the  hand  of  Alice.  With  all  the  generosity 
of  a  confiding  woman,  she  threw  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  kissed  away  each  semblance  of 
grief.  And,  once  again,  forgetful  of  all  the 
delicacy  which  enshrines  the  promised  bride, 
she  offered,  without  being  asked,  to  leave 
"  state  and  station,"  her  home,  her  family, 
her  friends,  to  linger  out  life  with  him,  even 
to  follow  him  as  a  slave. 

It  was  a  time  when  all  conspired  against 
Alice  ;  the  moon  shone  brightly  on  the  lovers' 
faces;  a  nightingale,  as  if  to  drown  their 
voices,  sang  its  loud  and  uninterrupted  note ; 
it  was  a  night  made  for  love ;  and  no  man  could 
more  eagerly  avail  himself  of  its  advantages 
than  Macintosh.  No  girl  was  more  secure  in 
her  own  virtue  than  Alice,  until  the  tear  had 
fallen  upon  her  hand ;  then  all  her  weak  soul 
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gave  way  as  she  contemplated  her  lover  in 
tears.  Even  now  she  felt  herself  firmly  en- 
twined in  his  arms,  and  felt  the  kisses  which 
were  fervently  impressed  upon  her  lips.  Her 
heart  and  soul  were  his ;  and  in  the  silence  of 
each  was  the  best  proof  of  their  mutual  affec- 
tion. 

But  very  different  did  each  feel :  Macintosh 
was  the  cool  villain  who  sought  to  sacrifice 
his  victim  ;  Alice,  the  confiding  girl,  who  be- 
lieved her  lover  a  hero  of  romance,  a  fervent, 
affectionate,  and  devoted  admirer.  Never  was 
Alice  so  near  her  ruin,  and  she  was  only  saved 
by  her  mother.  "  Alice,  Alice,"  was  heard 
by  both,  and,  fortunately  following  the  first 
impulse,  she  disregarded  the  urgent  request 
that  she  would  leave  her  home  and  follow 
him,  and,  tearing  herself  away,  motioned  to 
him  to  retire,  as  she  advanced  to  the  verandah  : 
the  loud  rebuke  was  heard  by  Macintosh,  and 
the  window  being  hastily  closed,  she  was  left 
in  silence  and  in  solitude. 

"  So  near,  and  yet  to  be  baulked !"  he  said 
to  himself.    "  Fool  that  I  was,  to  lose  my  time 

c  2 
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ill  frivolous  declarations  of  love  !  But  I  am  not 
yet  gone,  and  here  will  I  stay  until  they  are 
safely  asleep,  and  try  by  one  desperate  effort 
to  gain  the  prize." 

With  that  determination  which  only  ex- 
pectant gratification  can  excite,  he  sat  down, 
watchino^  each  lidit  as  it  moved  about  the 
house,  and  resolved  once  more  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  "  Light  of  other  days." 

Alice  was  obliged  to  bear  the  severe  re- 
proof of  her  mother,  and  the  impertinence  of 
her  sister :  her  long  absence,  her  suspicious 
appearance,  her  blush,  which  no  power  of  her 
mind  could  subdue  or  control,  all  tended  to 
excite  some  alarm  in  the  parent ;  and  the  de- 
termined silence  of  Alice,  from  whom  not  a 
word  could  be  elicited,  for  she  was  afraid  to 
trust  herself  to  speak,  prompted  her  sister  to 
remark  that  she  presumed  the  elegant  Alice 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  gardener. 

That  dreary  evening  passed,  two  of  the 
company  either  knitting  or  reading,  and  the 
third  revolving  in  her  mind  the  scene  which 
had  just    taken    place,  and  winding   herself 
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up  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  trusting  to 
Macintosh,  and  if  possible  eloping  Tvith  him  ; 
any  thing  was  preferable  to  the  dull  monotony 
of  the  house,  the  frowns  of  a  mother,  the  pity 
of  a  sister,  for  the  last  considered  her  as 
doomed  to  eyerlasting  torments,  each  minute 
contributing  to  her  large  amount  of  sins. 

At  last  the  household  assembled,  and  the 
evening  prayers  were  read.  Alas  !  alas  !  how 
little  attention  did  one  of  that  society  pay  to 
the  words,  or  assist  at  the  responses  !  She 
eagerly  wished  for  the  moment  that  she  could 
retreat  to  her  room,  and,  when  the  service 
was  performed,  she  hastily  lit  her  candle  and 
retired. 

The  man  who  could  ruin  Felipa,  and  sacri- 
fice a  father  to  gratify  his  desires  on  the 
daughter,  was  not  one  to  remain  inactive 
under  the  circumstances  we  have  described. 
Slowly  and  stealthily  he  approached  the  room 
in  which  he  perceived  the  light.  At  that  very 
moment,  when  fervent  prayers  were  offered 
up  for  the  night's  safety,  was  Macintosh  at  the 
window  :  he  saw  the  kneeling  figure  of  Alice, 
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and  heard  each  word  read  audibly  by  the  mo- 
ther. At  the  conelusioij,  he  hastily  withdrew ; 
he  heard  the  barring  of  the  windows,  and  now 
with  anxiety  indescribable  watched  the  move- 
ments in  the  upper  rooms.  Alice's  first  ex- 
hibited a  light ;  the  window  was  instantly 
opened,  and  her  face  looked  white  in  the  pale 
moonlight.  No  fear  of  any  consequences  sug- 
gested itself  to  Macintosh ;  accustomed  to 
dangers  of  a  more  fearful  nature,  and  only 
now  intent  on  gratifying  his  worst  desires,  he 
instantly  began  the  air,  and,  like  a  bird  fasci- 
nated by  a  snake,  Alice  eagerly  turned  to  the 
spot,  and  there  beheld  the  dark  form  of  her 
lover.  She  attributed  this  watchful  care  to 
true  affection,  for  she  was  as  innocent  of  any 
bad  motives,  as  she  believed  him  incapable  of 
any — ^in  her  case,  at  least. 

Just  at  this  moment  her  maid  fortunately 
entered,  and  once  again  she  was  saved.  Maids 
always  talk  —  and  thus  began  the  volatile 
Mary. 

"  I'm  sure,  miss,  something  dreadful  is  going 
to  happen ;  every  sign  Richard  says  of  bad 
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luck  has  taken  place  to-day,  and,  thank  God, 
say  I,  that  we  are  nearly  safe,  for  it's  ten 
o'clock." 

"And  what  are  all  the  signs?"  said  the 
flushed  girl,  who,  with  all  her  talent,  had  a 
small  inkling  of  superstition. 

"  Here  they  are,  miss  ;  Richard  wrote  them 
down  for  me."  But  just  as  she  was  begimiing 
to  read  the  long  list  of  omens,  she  suddenly 
turned  pale,  and  exclaimed,  **  Oh  dear  me  I 
gracious  goodness  !  if  there  ain't  a  man  a 
standing  under  the  window  !" 

And  forthwith  Mary,  with  most  becoming 
promptitude,  began  to  scream.  Alice  ran  to 
the  window  and  shut  it,  and  the  alarm  only 
subsided  upon  Alice  declaring,  when  the  family 
arrived,  that  her  stupid  maid  had  taken  the 
shadow  of  a  laurel  for  the  substance  of  a  man, 
and  that  it  only  required  the  use  of  her  own 
eyes  to  satisfy  her  of  the  truth. 

"  Oh  no,  miss,  it  was  not  there  at  all 
I  saw  him  ;  he  was  just  clear  of  the  verandah ; 
I  saw  him  move,  and  no  living  power  but  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  will  convince  me  to 
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the  contrary.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  we  shall  all 
have  our  throats  cut,  and  poor  Richard  will 
be  murdered  with  a  poker." 

''  Send  him  out  to  walk  round  the  grounds, 
Mary,"  said  Alice,  for  she  saw  quickly  enough 
that  the  faithful  Mary  would  not  hazard  her 
dear  Richard's  life. 

"  Oh,  not  for  the  world,  miss  ! — he  was  such 
a  dark,  horrible,  murderous-looking  cut-throat, 
and  I'm  sure  1  saw  him." 

By  degrees  the  family  retired  to  rest.  A 
little  alarmed  at  this  slight  adventure,  Alice 
kept  a  light  in  her  room,  and,  after  venturing 
once  or  twice  to  the  window,  she  went  to  bed 
and  fell  asleep. 

When  the  morn  broke  forth  in  all  the  love- 
liness of  July,  and  the  cool  air  met  the 
flushed  cheek  of  the  impatient  Alice,  no 
lover  was  nigh.  She  dressed  herself  hastily, 
and,  opening  the  drawing-room  window,  walked 
towards  the  spot  where  she  had  last  left  him. 
The  birds  sung  merrily,  all  nature  seemed 
alive,  excepting  where  those  endowed  with 
reason   disdained   this   first   great   gift,   the 
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morning's  bloom,  and  slept  in  darkened 
rooms.  There  was  a  beautiful  freshness  in 
the  air,  which  gave  elasticity  to  the  step  of 
youth.  Alice  followed  the  wanderings  of 
the  shrubberies ;  and  her  quick  eyes  pene- 
trated the  recesses,  but,  alas !  no  lover  was 
near.  In  vain  Alice  looked  for  some  verses, 
which  generally  were  found  when  her  lover 
was  nigh  ;  in  vain  her  romantic  soul  pictured 
the  delights  of  sharing  his  desperate  adven- 
tures, of  traversing  seas,  exploring  strange 
countries,  or  dwelling  on  mountains,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hundred  dangers,  and  rescued 
from  each  by  the  bold  intrepidity  of  her  lover. 
In  short,  she  got  into  one  of  those  deliriums 
of  excitement,  which  women  of  ardent  tempe- 
rament and  warm  and  generous  feelings  are 
unfortunately  too  apt  to  nourish,  when  once 
their  young  hearts  are  given  indiscreetly  to 
another. 

Had  Mrs.  Rivers,  instead  of  being  a  "  dis- 
trict collector,"  and  one  who  spent  her  morn- 
ings in  running  into  half  the  pauper  cottages 
of  the  village,  bestowed  some  portion  of  the 

c  5 
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care  and  attention  on  her  daughter  which  she 
did  upon  a  very  ungrateful  population,  that 
dauo-hter  would  not  have  risen  with  the  lark, 
and,  hastily  dressed,  have  walked  in  the  shady 
places  to  look  for  her  lover ;  had  there  been 
peace  at  home,  Alice  would  not  have  been 
abroad ;  had  there  been  harmony  instead  of 
bickering,    religion   instead   of  bigotry,    real 
love  instead  of  spiritual  hatred,  the  young, 
the  gay,  the  beautiful,  fascinating,  and  intel- 
lectual Alice  would  not  have  walked  upon  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  over  which  she  w^as  in 
instant  danger  of  toppling.     But  home  was 
to  her  no  home ;  she  entered  it  sure  of  en- 
countering looks  of  undisguised  displeasure ; 
in  every  room  she  was  followed  by  her  sister, 
who  upbraided  her  in  terms  of  intolerance,  not 
sisterly  affection  ;    and  she  was  hunted  about 
from  apartment  to  apartment,  until  she  was 
driven  to  seek  consolation  in  solitude,  and  to 
nurse    the  only  affection   which  she   should 
never  have  entertained.     She   dared  not  to 
tell  her  mother  the  awkward  predicament  in 
which  she  had  placed  herself;  her  sister  was 
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any  thing  but  her  friend ;  and  thus  she  was 
prepared  to  face  any  danger,  rather  than 
lonofer  endure  the  discomforts  and  disaofree- 
ables  which  greeted  her  at  home. 

Alice  had  reached  the  termination  of  the 
grounds,  and  turned  once  more  to  seek  the 
solitude  of  her  room,  when  she  was  enclosed 
in  her  lover's  arms.  Ever  on  the  alert,  Mac- 
intosh had  secreted  himself  even  from  the 
observation  of  Alice ;  and,  seeing  her  prolong 
her  walk,  he  stealthily  followed,  until  he 
ensnared  his  victim  by  the  distance  from  her 
abode.  Here  he  feared  no  servants'  intrusion, 
no  prying  passer-by ;  the  shrubbery  termi- 
nated with  a  thickset  hedge,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  was  a  field  of  com  of  some  extent, 
and  Alice  was  far  from  the  abode  of  the  cot- 
tager, or  the  path  of  the  labourer. 

"  I  was  but  badly  repaid  for  my  unwearied 
watching,  my  Alice,  and  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  make  ray  signal  heard  in  the  hurri- 
cane, as  during  the  soundness  of  your  repose. 
I  could  not  have  occupied  much  of  your 
thoughts,  for  you  soon  fell  into  forgetfulness 
of  me." 
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''  Twice,"  said  Alice,  "  I  opened  the  win- 
dow, but  I  could  not  see  you." 

"  True,"  replied  Macintosh,  ''  because, 
when  you  were  for  a  moment  at  your  lattice, 
that  fire-eater,  Richard,  with  his  beloved 
Mary,  were  under  the  verandah,  and  must 
have  seen  me  if  I  had  shown  myself  to  you,  or 
heard  me  if  I  attempted  the  signal.  They 
remained  there  longer  than  was  requisite  by 
half  an  hour  to  see  the  coast  was  clear.  But 
I  must  not  rebuke  you  for  giving  me  one  cold 
and  sleepless  night,  since  in  the  morning  you 
come  forth  like  the  sun  from  its  chamber,  to 
warm  me  by  your  presence.  This  hour  is  our 
own;  your  mother  and  sister  sleep,  your  house- 
hold are  undisturbed,  and  here  is  no  one  but 
Alice  and  her  lover,  with  the  rising  sun  to 
witness  the  fervency  of  the  vows  we  make,  the 
love  we  bear  each  other." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  fixed  his  dark  eyes 
upon  hers,  and  there  he  read  the  silent  but 
eloquent  expression  of  her  heart.  Oh  !  it  is 
fatal,  when  the  young  and  the  innocent  are 
opposed  to  the  worldly  and  the  wary,  who 
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watcli  each  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and  await  each 
tremulous  emotion  of  the  frame,  who  are  pas- 
sionately eloquent,  fervent  in  their  oaths, 
apparently  respectful  in  their  manner,  hut 
cool  and  cautious  in  reality  until  their  triumph 
is  certain. 

"  What  need  we  now,  my  Alice,  to  waste 
the  time  in  idle  words,  and  again  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  voice  of  your  mother?  Fly 
with  me  now,  my  own,  my  beautiful  girl,  and 
far  from  this  spot  I  will  shelter  you  from 
observation,  and  be  to  you  ever  a  protector,  a 
friend." 

"  Why  have  you  omitted  the  only  name  I 
wished  to  hear — a  husband  ?" 

"  It  is  time  enough,  dearest  Alice,  to  speak 
of  rites  and  ceremonies  when  you  are  securely 
mine.  Your  fortune  will  be  your  own.  I 
value  not  money  whilst  my  eyes  can  behold 
that  fair,  that  beautiful  face.  Nay,  dearest," 
he  continued,  as  he  encircled  her  waist,  "  come, 
com«,  each  moment  is  precious ;  we  must 
escape  this  way,  through  the  corn  field,  which 
leads  to  the  lane ;    there  we  shall  find  that, 
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like  a  good  general,  I  have  secured  a  re- 
treat." 

"  Oh !  Edward,  my  heart,  my  heart  is 
breaking !  Can  I  thus  leave  an  aged  parent, 
who,  from  my  infancy  upwards,  has  prayed  for 
my  safety  from  temptation?  by  my  miscon- 
duct inflict  a  pang  no  time  can  efface,  no  after- 
joy  remove  ?  I  feel  myself  too  weak  to  op- 
pose your  proposition,  and  yet  too  grateful  for 
a  parent's  care  to  entertain  it." 

"  Then  I  will  be  alone  culpable ;  I  will  carry 
you  unwillingly  away,  and,  after  the  first  sur- 
prise is  over,  Alice  gone,  the  very  religion 
she  so  sedulously  follows  will  teach  her  re- 
signation, and  she  will  be  reconciled  to  the 
temporary  separation.  You  will  return  again 
to  her,  my  dear  Alice.  I  am  not  going  to  bury 
you  in  a  distant  country.  I  only  w^ant  to 
know  you  mine,  beyond  the  power  of  losing 
you ;  and  then  we  will  return  here,  and  contri- 
bute to  your  mother's  comfort  by  our  society." 

"  I  dare  not  do  it ;  I  feel  I  should  hasten 
my  mother  to  her  grave.  No;  although,  from 
your  long  absence  and  long  silence,  I  believed 
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myself  forgotten,  and  half  engaged  myself  to 
another,  yet  here  I  swear  if  you  are  so  re- 
solved, to  marry  no  other  but  yourself,  to  tell 
my  mother  to-day  of  my  determination,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  all  the  tales  of 
Avonder  which  are  circulated  against  you,  I 
will  give  you  my  hand,  and  with  it  (need  I 
say  ?)  my  heart." 

"  Half  engaged  to  another  !  what,  have  I 
been  thus  deceived?  have  I  been  almost  a 
pagan  in  adoration,  to  find  the  shrine  of  my 
divinity  occupied  by  another?  Have  I  so 
often  kissed  those  lips  in  the  belief  that 
they  murmured  my  name  ?  have  I  gazed  in- 
tently on  those  beautiful  eyes,  in  which  I  saw 
myself,  as  if  I  dwelt  in  your  heart,  and  now 
awake  to  the  pangs  of  jealousy  ?  I  hear 
another  shares  the  blessing  with  myself;  I 
will  not  dispute  it.  I  will  no  longer  darken 
your  brighter  views ;  I  will  leave  all  I  ever 
loved,  all  I  ever  fancied,  wich  a  poet's  imagi- 
nation, as  beyond  comparison,  and  I  will  rush 
into  the  wildest  excesses,  to  hasten  an  end 
which  alone  can  give  quiet  to  my  mind." 
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"  Oh !  stay,  stay,  stay,  my  Edward,  do  not 
thus  leave  me  !  hear  me  give  as  hasty  an  ex- 
planation as  the  fleeting  moments  afford.  I 
have  not  seen  you  now  for  many  months ;  I 
have  heard  stranofe  stories  of  another  attrac- 
tion,  with  all  the  horrid  circumstances  of  a 
murder  connected  with  it.  I  heard  of  your 
return  to  that  vice  of  gambling  you  swore  to 
abjure.  I  discredited  all  I  heard  ;  I  cherished 
you  in  spite  of  all  opposition  :  but  month  after 
month  passed,  no  letters  came,  as  they  used  to 
do;  and  when  one,  who  formerly  had  pro- 
fessed an  attachment,  wrote  to  say  he  now 
could  offer  himself  without  consigning  me  to 
poverty,  I — " 

"  Accepted  him !"  said  Macintosh,-  coldly, 
"  I  understand,  I  am  discarded,  from  your 
belief  of  these  idle  reports,  although  now, 
with  the  face  of  a  saint,  you  declare  your  dis- 
belief of  them ;  and  a  man  grown  suddenly 
wealthy  is  esteemed  a  fitter  partner  for  the 
unassuming  Alice.  Did  I  deserve  this,  Alice  ? 
have  I  traversed  oceans  to  find  myself  blotted 
from  your  mind  ?" 
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"Have  I  not,  Edward,  offered  to  marry 
you  ?  have  I  not  declared  that  I  will  disre- 
gard,all  my  mother's  opposition  to  our  union?" 

"  And  be  accompanied  to  church  by  my 
rival !  pray,  when  are  you  to  see  him  again  ?" 

"  I  expect  him  here  to-night." 

"  Then  I  have  no  time  to  lose,"  said  Mac- 
intosh to  himself.  "  I  have  piqued  her  enough, 
and  now  I  will  soothe  her." 

Oh  !  that  some  secret  voice,  such  as  men 
often  hear,  warning  them  of  danger,  and 
urging  their  abandonment  of  the  path  in  which 
it  lies — a  "  still  small  voice,"  which  conscience 
so  often  reminds  us  of  afterwards — had  now 
whispered  in  Alice's  ear  that  the  destroyer 
was  nigh  !  Oh  !  that  one  so  lovely,  so  beloved, 
had  found  her  home  a  haven  of  happiness,  and 
had  made  her  mother  the  sacred  depository  of 
all  her  secrets ! 

"  And  now,  Alice,"  continued  the  deceiver, 
"  I  have  nothing  left  to  bind  me  to  this  life ; 
all  my  prospects  are  blighted.  Remember,  it 
is  now  years  since  I  first  knew  you,  and  think 
how  often  we  have  mutually  confessed  our 
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love  !  I  swear,  that  when  the  hurricane  has 
driven  me  before  its  furj  ;  when  the  elements 
seemed  combined,  in  their  anger,  to  overwhelm 
me ;  when  all  but  hope  was  lost,  that  hope 
was  inspired  by  you.  Yes,  my  Alice,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  took  her  hand,  ''when  death 
has  surrounded  me  in  a  thousand  shapes,  and 
hemmed  me  in  on  every  side,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  it  had,  from  its  frequent  threaten- 
ings,  lost  all  its  terrors,  and  become  familiar 
with  me,  one  hope  alone  inspired  me  with  life, 
and  that  hope  was  you.  So,  when  stretched 
upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  when  all  was  lonely 
around  me,  when  the  maniac  ravings  almost 
paralyzed  my  feverish  frame — yes,  when  at 
that  charnel-house  of  Africa,  Sierra  Leone,  the 
physician's  cautious  answers  convinced  me  that 
my  end  was  nigh,  then  did  I  still  turn  with 
a  heart  true  to  you,  and  in  my  prayers  mingled 
your  name  with  my  own,  deeming  myself  for- 
tunate, in  my  last  breath,  to  be  beloved  by 
you. — I  think,"  said  Macintosh  to  himself, 
"  if  that  does  not  overcome  her,  she  has  lost 
all  taste  for  poetry  and  heroism." 
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x^ice  hung  dowu  her  head,  and  was  silent ; 
whilst  Macintosh,  who  knew  that  in  love  all 
power  of  thought  should  be  overcome  by  a 
volubility  of  words — for  the  least  reflection  is 
likely  to  summon  virtue  to  the  contest  —  con- 
tinued to  pour  the  **  leprous  distilment''  in 
her  ears. 

"  Vices,"  he  continued,  ''  I  may  have  had 
and  have.  True,  in  the  hopes  of  riches,  I 
have  gambled.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  I  hired 
out  my  services  in  distant  countries,  in  the 
desire  of  wealth.  But  what  animated  me, 
what  caused  me  the  sleepless  nights,  the  ago- 
nizing hours,  the  gambler  experiences  ?  Why 
did  I  waste  my  time  in  courting  fortune,  or 
stand  to  see  myself  impoverished  in  a  second  ? 
The  hope  that  I  might  possess  sufficient  to 
make  my  Alice  afllueut,  and  see  her  beauty 
adorned  in  all  the  luxuries  of  life  —  every 
thought,  every  word,  every  action  was  for 
you — yes,  dearest,  loveliest  Alice,  for  you. 
How  have  I  blessed  the  wind  which  swelled 
my  sail  when  homeward  bound,  because  it 
blew  me  to  vou !     How  have  I  measured  off 
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each  long  degree  upon  the  chart,  as  the  slug- 
gard vessel  crept  towards  my  Alice  !  and  with 
what  joy  have  I  not  hailed,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  storm,  the  dangerous  headland,  and 
laughed  at  the  peril,  since  if  wrecked  it  would 
have  placed  me  on  the  land  where  Alice  lived  ! 
Nay,  do  not  sigh  so  heavily — it  is  for  me  to  be 
miserable.  In  all  the  giddy  vortex  of  fashion, 
your  poor  Edward  will  soon  be  forgotten ;  and 
whilst  he  roams  the  world  without  one  to  care 
for  the  evils  which  may  befall  him,  one  to 
whom,  in  all  his  afflictions,  he  could  rely  for 
pity  or  for  friendship,  the  proud  and  beau- 
tiful Alice  will  swim  on  the  full  tide  of  life 
and  luxury,  unmindful  of  the  wretch  who 
bears  about  the  world  the  barbed  arrow,  which 
rankles  in  his  heart.  Farewell !  Alice,  fare- 
well !" 

"  You   shall  not  go,"    replied   the  frantic 

girl,  "  neither  will  I  leave  you — " 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  nine  o'clock.     As  usual,  the  bell 
rung  to  summon  the  household  to  prayer,  and 
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all  soon  were  present.  Alice  advanced  to  the 
chair  she  usually  occupied,  with  a  face  pale  as 
a  ghost's ;  she  faltered  in  her  step,  and  fell 
rather  than  knelt ;  a  shudder  seemed  to  pass 
over  her ;  and  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
devotion,  the  others  rose,  it  was  discovered 
that  Alice  had  fainted,  and  still  remained  in 
that  state.  Then  all  the  mother  animated  Mrs. 
Rivers,  and  all  the  kindness  of  the  sister  was 
visible  in  Julia  :  every  assistance  was  promptly 
rendered,  and  the  poor  girl  was  removed  to  a 
sofa  until  she  was  recovered  sufficiently  to 
speak.  "  It  was  odd,"  she  said,  "  a  sudden 
giddiness  had  overcome  her.  She  had  slept 
badly,  and  had  been  frightened  by  her  foolish 
maid)  declaring  she  saw  a  man  ;  but  she  was 
now  better,  and  breakfast  might  restore  her." 
*'  I  hope,  dear  Alice,"  said  Julia,  "  you  will 
be  well  this  afternoon,  for  the  Clinchers  will 
be  here  to-day,  and  we  shall  require  your 
sweet  voice  and  the  guitar,  to  enchant  the  old 
Admiral ;  he  must  be  satisfied  with  that,  since 
we  never  admit  cards,  and,  I  fear,  our  con- 
versation will  hardly  amuse  one  so  long  a 
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victim  to  his  own  prejudices  and  follies.  Still, 
I  like  sailors  ;  there  is  a  frankness,  a  nobleness 
of  mind  about  them;  and  if  we  could  but 
soften  down  their  asperities,  thej  would  be- 
come the  tamed  lions  for  us  to  caress.  Do 
laugh,  Alice,  at  my  nonsense.  You  look  so 
pale,  and  you  tremble  so  violently !  you  quite 
frighten  me." 

Thus,  laying  aside  her  general  austere 
manner,  Julia  endeavoured  to  beguile  the 
moments,  and  restore  her  sister's  confidence. 
Mrs.  Rivers  also  watched  her  daughter  with 
the  affection  of  a  mother,  and  endeavoured  to 
account  for  this  sudden  illness  in  one  usually 
so  healthy. 

No  sooner  was  breakfast  concluded  than 
Alice  retired  to  her  room,  and,  throwing  her- 
self on  her  bed,  received  some  alleviation  of 
her  feelings  from  the  torrents  of  tears  which 
burst  from  her  eyes.  About  noon  the  maid 
brought  Alice  a  letter;  it  had  come,  like 
many  others,  directed  to  her  maid,  and  was 
delivered  cautiously  to  her  young  mistress, 
with  the  remark  which  familiarity  authorizes 
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— "  that  he  had  written  at  last,  and,  she 
supposed,  was  near,  for,"  continued  Mary, 
as  she  produced  the  envelope,  "  there  is  no 
post-mark  upon  it ;  and,  although  it's  crum- 
pled, I  can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  the 
writing  is  fresh,  and  the  folds  of  the  letter 
have  not  been  made  an  hour ;  besides,  if  this 
letter—" 

"Never  mind,  Mary,"  said  Alice,  "leave 
me  to  read  it." 

"  Any  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  miss,  you 
know  I  will,"  said  Mary,  as  she  walked  out 
and  banged  the  door  with  a  little  impatience, 
because  she  was  not  honoured  with  the  usual 
confidence. 

With  trembling  hand  Alice  broke  the  seal, 
and  read  as  follows :  —  "I  leave  the  village 
directly,  but  you  shall  hear  of  me  often,  al- 
though now,  perhaps,  the  less  you  think  of 
me  the  better,  for,  in  my  present  condition, 
marriage  would  be  madness;  and  indeed  I 
could  not  now  perform  my  promise.  I  am 
not  worth  a  farthing,  nor  have  you  sufficient 
for  both  ;    I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  encou- 
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rage  Masterman,  and  marry  him.  I  dare  say, 
with  your  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
you  will  manage  him,  and  be  happy  enough. 
I  crossed  the  corn-field  unperceived,  and  hope 
you  got  home  undiscovered.  By  this  day 
week  I  shall  be  far  away,  but  I  shall  send  my 
letters  as  before  ;  and,  whenever  we  meet,  the 
lock  of  hair  shall  remind  you  of  your  favoured 
Edward." 

She    read  the   cold,  villanous   production 

three  times.     Her  eyes  burnt  like  coals  of 

fire,  and  her  face  became  flushed ;  every  word 

was  now  engraven  on  her  heart,  never  to  be 

effaced  until  the  cold  hand  of  death  should 

still  its  beating.     The  letter  was  cautiously 

burnt,  and  its  ashes  thrown  away,  so  that  no 

trace  of  it  could  ever  be  found.  She  then  buried 

her  burning  forehead  in  her  hands,  but  not  a 

tear  escaped  her;    she  wound   up  her  mind 

with   a  fortitude  which  Alice  Rivers  alone 

could  effect,  and  from  that  moment  her  life 

became  one  of  continued  deceit ;  and  so  well 

did  she  conceal  in  her  own  bosom  the  cares 

which  nearly  burst  it,  that  she  wore  the  face 

of  contentment  and  even  happiness. 
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At  two  o'clock  she  walked  with  her  sister, 
and  afterwards  assisted  in  preparing  the  house 
for  the  reception  of  her  visiters.  She  strung 
her  guitar,  and  when,  at  four  o'clock,  the  old 
Admiral  stepped  from  his  carriage,  accom- 
panied by  her  two  daughters,  no  one  received 
them  more  gaily  than  Alice.  She  pointed  out 
the  beauties  of  the  spot  to  the  veteran,  walked 
with  him  through  the  shrubberies,  sung  to 
him  in  the  evening ;  and  when  she  retired  to 
rest,  she  thanked  God,  with  all  sincerity,  that 
another  day  of  her  life  had  passed,  and  on  her 
pillow  gave  vent  to  all  the  bitter  feelings  of 
her  heart. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Some  months  had  elapsed  since  young  Mopus 
had  received  Alice's  letter,  and  the  gaiety  of  a 
London  season  had  somewhat  obliterated  the 
remembrance  of  his  disappointment.  The  va- 
ried amusements  of  the  metropolis  had  con- 
soled him  for  his  loss,  and  even  his  father 
seemed  renovated  with  second  youth  when  he 
saw  his  son  free  from  the  toils  of  matrimony. 

"  It  is  oppressively  hot,"  said  the  Baronet 
to  his  son,  as  he  endeavoured  to  turn  himself 
in  the  crush-room  of  the  opera ;  "  if  I  can 
get  through  this  crowd,  I  shall  depart.  You, 
of  course,  can  remain,  if  you  like." 

"  Much  obliged  for  the  permission,"  said 
the  respectful  son,  as  he  turned  to  devote  his 
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attention  to  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who 
was  hanging  languidly  on  her  mother's  arm. 

"  Sir  Dionysius  Mopus's  carriage  !"  roared 
a  servant. 

The  cry  was  repeated  by  a  dozen  linkboys, 
and  a  crowd  of  very  suspicious-looking  men 
collected  in  front  of  the  door,  but  rather  on 
one  side.  The  carriage  drove  up,  it  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  Baronet  prepared  to  enter 
it,  when  he  was  suddenly  hustled  by  two  of 
the  light-fingered  fraternity,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  gone  home  much  lighter  in  money 
than  he  came,  but  for  the  interference  of  a 
gentleman's  servant,  who,  seeing  what  was 
likely  to  occur,  seized  both  the  pickpockets 
by  the  collar,  knocked  their  heads  together, 
and,  giving  one  a  kick  and  the  other  a  cuff, 
handed  the  Baronet,  free  from  all  molestation, 
into  his  carriage. 

"  Stop,  my  man,"  said  the  Baronet,  as  he 
felt  in  his  pocket  for  some  money,  "  let  me 
reward  your  services." 

"  I  can  take  nothing  from  you,  sir,"  said 
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the  man.  "  You  saved  my  life  —  it  is,  and 
will  ever  be  yours." 

*'  Who  are  you?" 

"  I'm  Jem  Broadway,  sir ;  and  now  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masterman." 

"  Drive  off  that  carriage  !"  and,  before  the 
Baronet  could  make  inquiries,  he  was  driven 
off;  but  he  had  time  to  tell  Broadway  that 
he  should  put  by  twenty  pounds  for  him, 
which  he  might  have  whenever  he  chose  to 
call  for  it. 

Meanwhile,  young  Mopus,  in  proceeding 
through  the  gay  crowd,  met  the  glance  of 
Alice  Rivers,  now  Mrs.  Masterman.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated  if  he  should  speak  to 
her  or  not ;  but  Masterman,  who  had  received 
so  many  acts  of  kindness  from  the  father,  was 
resolved,  in  his  prosperity,  not  to  be  ungrate- 
ful to  the  son.  He  pressed  him  warmly  by 
the  hand ;  and  Alice,  who  never  liked  the 
man,  gave  him  also  a  w^arm  and  friendly 
invitation.  They  had  been  married  four 
months.  Alice  looked  remarkably  well  — 
conversed  in  her  usual  fluent  and  energetic 
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manner  —  mentioned  that  Harriet  Clincher 
was  about  to  be,  if  she  was  not  already,  mar- 
ried to  a  clergyman,  who  had  begun  his  ad- 
dresses to  her  sister,  but  who,  having  found 
out  that  more  money  was  with  the  Admiral's 
daughter,  transferred  his  affections  with  as 
much  rapidity  and  indiscretion  as  one  Mr. 
Mopus  had  done  from  another  Miss  Clincher 
to  one  Alice  Rivers  !  Alice  intended  by  this 
to  rid  herself  of  the  visits  of  her  former  ad- 
mirer— there  was  a  certain  restless  disposition 
grown  upon  her  with  her  marriage — her  eyes 
were  for  ever  employed  in  scrutinizing  every 
object,  as  if  she  feared  to  encounter  one — 
and  her  manner  was  full  of  suspicions. 

As  the  conversation  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  young  Mopus,  he  took  leave  of  his 
former  love,  by  saying,  that,  as  he  was  now 
forced  to  relinquish  his  love,  he  hoped  to  be 
received  a  little  on  the  warmer  side  of  friend- 
ship. Then,  adjusting,  with  scrupulous  care, 
his  well-fitted  glove,  he  gave  an  elegant  incli- 
nation of  the  head  towards  the  ladv,  extended 
a  finger  towards  Masterman,  and  again  turned 
to  his  slender-waisted  beauty. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  since  Alice's 
marriage.  She  occupied  a  splendid  mansion 
in  Hanover  Square — had  as  much  jewellery  as 
would  stock  a  Bond  Street  shop-window  in  the 
heig^ht  of  the  season — revelled  in  all  the  luxuries 
of  life — had  a  husband  still  fiercely  enamoured 
of  her  —  carriages,  horses,  all  the  elegancies 
and  sufficiencies  of  this  world.  But  she  did 
not  appear  so  gay,  so  joyously  excited,  as  for- 
merly. There  was  evidently  a  care  upon  her 
mind  —  she  was  nervous  —  startled  at  every 
sound — and,  when  driving  about  London  or 
the  parks,  ensconced  herself  so  firmly  and 
securely  in  the  corner  of  her  carriage,  that  it 
required  a  man  to  put  his  head  in  at  the  win- 
dow in  order  to  discover  her.  All,  however, 
wore  the  appearance  of  domestic  felicity — 
no  words  of  reproach  were  ever  heard — and 
the  happiest  time  of  Alice's  life  was  when  she 
remained  at  home,  and  her  only  companion 
was  her  husband. 

Masterman,  who,  during  his  days  of  poverty, 
was  considered  as  a  sleepy  booby,  hardly 
capable  of  thought,  had  suddenly  shown  a 
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Tigour  of  intellect  which  surprised  his  ac- 
quaintances. As  a  poor  man,  he  thought  all 
exertion  fruitless,  and  he  felt  he  nerer  could 
advance  himself  up  the  yerv  difficult  ascent  of 
life's  rugged  hill.  But  now,  with  '•  all  ap- 
pliances and  means  to  boot,''  he  found  out  that 
knowledge  was  power ;  and,  devoting  himself 
strictly  and  assiduously  to  his  studies,  he  very 
shortly  surpassed  most  of  his  acquaintances. 
Thus  he,  who  was  formeriy  despised  for  his 
poverty  and  his  folly,  was  now  envied  for  his 
riches  and  respected  for  his  talents. 

Masterman  turned  his  attention  to  parlia- 
ment— that  was  the  stepping-stone  to  society ; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  young  Mopus  was 
particulariy  anxious  to  figure  away  in  that 
genteel  arena.  No  Reform  Bill  had  then 
passed,  to  level  all  distinctions.  The  subject 
had  been  often  mentioned,  and  was  a  kind  of 
annual  infliction,  in  the  benefits  of  which  few 
even  of  its  most  strenuous  advocates  contem- 
plated any  advantage,  and  in  the  necessity  for 
which  not  the  wildest  visionary  believed.  At 
that  period  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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inons  was  indeed  somebody ;  it  was  a  pass- 
port to  the  best  society ;  for  the  House  was 
composed  of  gentlemeD. 

A  dissolution  being  about  to  take  place, 
Masterman  fixed  upon  a  borough  where  money 
had  some  influence,  and  by  a  slight  but  extraor- 
dinary coincidence,  Mopus  fixed  upon  the  same 
place  as  the  first  field  of  his  public  eloquence. 
If  bribery  could  win  it,  Masterman  was  sure 
of  it,  for  his  was  a  deep  pocket  and  a  generous 
hand.  On  the  other  side  was  good  connection, 
a  name  well-known,  some  money,  and  many 
friends ;  but  the  candidates  were  widely  dif- 
ferent. Masterman  was  all  energy — Mopus, 
a  model  of  sleepy  indifference — a  man  who 
considered  he  did  the  electors  a  great  honour 
when  he  condescended  to  shake  them  by  the 
hand,  and  who  hated  anything  like  the  fami- 
liarity of  a  public-house  meeting  in  the  even- 
ing. His  solicitor,  as  almost  all  solicitors  do, 
informed  his  client  that  success,  although  not 
absolutely  certain,  for  no  election  could  be 
certain  until  the  declaration,  was,  neverthe- 
less, as  near  a  certainty  as  any  human  event 
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could  be ;  that  the  canvass  would  be  most  flat- 
tering ;  that  although  a  Mr.  Masterman  was  re- 
ported to  be  a  rival  candidate,  as  yet  he  had 
put  forward  no  declaration,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  money,  wanted  the  greatest  of  all  aids, 
that  of  family  connection  and  high  name ; 
that  the  sooner  a  declaration  was  made  the 
better ;  that  the  first  in  the  field  had  always 
the  advantage ;  that  numerous  public-houses 
would  be  instantly  engaged ;  and  that  meet- 
ings would  take  place  every  night,  and  public 
expectation  be  kept  alive  directly  Mr.  Mopus 
would  oflScially  announce  his  intention  of 
standing. 

There  was  no  withstanding  such  assertions 
— the  solicitor  was  engaged — and  Mopus  was 
fairly  committed  to  the  act.  Sir  Dionysius 
was  opposed  to  the  afiair  altogether.  In  the 
first  place,  the  borough  was  the  most  venal 
in  England,  and  one  which  changed  its  repre- 
sentatives just  as  often  as  a  vacancy  occurred 
— the  constituents  were  merely  tied  to  their 
members  so  long  as  the  purse  remained  open, 
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and  the  contents  of  it  were  lavished  among 
the  demoralized  voters. 

The  candidates  were  in  ignorance  of  each 
other's  intentions,  and  were  both  Tories — 
Mopus,  a  Tory  by  birth  and  family ;  Master- 
man,  because  he  thought  it  best  to  cling  to 
those  who  were  cautious  as  to  any  change. 
But  directly  the  latter  found  that  his  old  friend 
was  his  opponent,  he  declared  himself  a  Whig, 
and  issued  a  most  liberal  declaration.  Whether 
he  were  Whig,  Tory,  or  Trimmer ;  Catholic, 
Turk,  Hindoo,  Deist,  Atheist,  or  Thug,  no 
one  cared  a  straw,  so  long  as  an  opposition 
was  got  up,  and  the  candidates  bribed  highly. 
The  place  was  nearly  equal  as  to  party  votes 
on  either  side,  and,  therefore,  no  one  who  had 
the  laudable  intention  of  selling  his  vote  was 
in  any  hurry  to  give  a  pledge  to  either  party, 
lest  his  honour  might  be  compromised  if  he 
accepted  more  from  the  opposite  party. 

Eight  long  days  before  the  election  both 
parties  were  in  the  free  and  independent 
borough  of  Briberam,  but  each  of  course  per- 
fectly  estranged   in    friendship,    Masterman 
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having  somewhat  begun  the  reserve,  and 
Mopus  having  most  gladly  availed  himself  of 
such  behaviour  to  shake  off  his  rich  friend, 
vrhom  he  not  only  hated,  but  envied  ;  he  had 
surpassed  him  even  in  talent,  in  riches,  and  in 
power,  and  had  married  the  only  woman  to 
whom  his  vanity  could  attach  itself. 

Masterman  passed  a  sleepless  time.  He 
believed  that  by  industry  and  attention  he 
might  change  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
voters.  Every  night  he  attended  a  meeting, 
and,  from  constant  habit,  he  soon  acquired  a 
fluency  of  speech  and  a  vigorous  style  of  ex- 
pression ;  even  when  mounted  on  a  table, 
slippery  from  the  beer  which  half-intoxicated 
freemen  had  spilt,  his  head  scarcely  visible 
from  the  smoke  which  enveloped  him,  and 
his  audience  incapable  of  understanding  the 
plainest  Avords,  he  carefully  expressed  himself, 
and  condensed  that  which  others  would  have 
discoursed  upon  for  hours  into  a  few  sen- 
tences. By  thus  continually  labouring  at  one 
particular  style,  he  succeeded,  and  every  day 
he  found  himself  gaining  his  own  confidence, 
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as  well  as  that  of  the  solicitor  who  very 
kindly  undertook  his  election — at  the  usual 
price. 

Mr.  Mopus,  on  the  contrary,  had  already 
acquired  confidence,  but  of  that  kind  which 
the  rich  by  birth  inherit.  He  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  mention  his  own  thoughts  in 
contradiction  to  the  thoughts  of  those  many 
years  older  and  much  better  informed  than 
himself ;  and  he,  therefore,  felt  no  uneasiness 
in  speaking  to  a  poor  tatterdemalion  set  of 
half-labourers,  half-mechanics,  whose  opinions, 
even  upon  their  own  trades,  he  would  most 
religiously  have  opposed,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  argument.  He  knew  more  of  the  world 
than  his  opponent ;  he  knew  this  election  was 
a  business  of  money,  and  that  the  devil  him- 
self, or  any  one  just  as  black,  would  succeed, 
provided  he  paid  the  price  each  voter  de- 
manded ;  and  he  likewise  knew  that  to  find 
the  son  of  a  miser  liberal  on  all  points  and 
occasions  was  almost  to  impeach  the  parentage 
of  the  offspring.  A  wild  duck,  it  is  said,  never 
lays  a  tame  egg,  and  a  black  lady,  of  the 
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canine  species,  never  has  white  puppies ;  and 
so  argued  Mopus,  that  his  antagonist  would 
fail  when  the  money  came  to  he  lavished  by 
handfuls. 

"  Concerning  this  bribery,"  said  Masterman, 
to  his  solicitor ;  "  I  should  like  to  know  how 
it  is  arranged  ?" 

"  It  is  a  subject,"  replied  the  attorney, 
"  upon  which,  of  course,  I  am  supposed  to  be 
ignorant,  and  so,  indeed,  must  you  be ;  the 
best  method  is,  I  believe,  to  put  two  or  three 
thousand  guineas  in  different  bags,  under  the 
sofa,  and  some  of  our  people,  whom  we  can 
trust,  will  distribute  them,  if  it  should  be  re- 
quisite so  to  do." 

"  But  what  check  have  we  that  this  money 
will  be  properly  applied  ?" 

"  None  whatever  but  the  honour  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  we  give  it  in  charge." 

"  Who  are  they  ?" 

"  One  or  two  publicans — a  shoemaker  — • 
and  some  others — all  of  whom  are  warm  in 
your  interest,  and  whom  we  had  better  not 
insult  by  suspicion." 
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"  It  is  a  large  sum,"  said  Mr.  Masterman 
(with  something  very  like  a  sigh),  "  to  he  left 
unprotected  in  a  room  almost  puhlic,  from  the 
numbers  of  people  who  enter  it." 

"  Apparently  that  is  true ;  but  when  we  go 
out  the  door  will  be  locked  and  the  key  con- 
cealed in  a  certain  place  only  known  to  these 
men ;  as  they  require  the  money  they  will 
come,  take  the  key,  and,  after  distributing 
what  they  may  require,  return  again  and 
again." 

The  blood  left  the  cheek  of  Masterman — 
all  his  gold  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercy  of 
a  shoemaker,  a  man  who  was  known  to  be  an 
uncompromising  vagabond,  but  one  who,  from 
his  resolute  conduct,  led  those  weaker  and 
more  vacillating  than  himself ;  no  account  to 
be  rendered,  and,  like  an  advertisement  for 
the  recovery  of  stolen  property,  "  no  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  ;"  thousands  and  thousands 
to  be  left  under  a  sofa  in  a  large  room  which, 
np  to  the  mimite  of  the  conversation,  had  been 
made  public  by  the  intrusion  of  some  dirty 
potwalloper,  who  claimed  the  right  of  shaking 
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hands  and  blowing  a  cloud  with  the  man  for 
whom  he  voted,  "upon  a  proper  consider- 
ation." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Squeezum,  about  the  number 
of  promises?" 

"  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  Mr.  Masterman, 
looking  over  the  book ;  there  is  no  reli- 
ance upon  the  promises  of  any  one  of  your 
supporters,  until  they  are  sure  of  their  remu- 
neration. My  plan  is  very  simple ;— all  those 
who  poll  the  first  day  receive  more  than  they 
would  if  they  polled  the  next.  By  making 
this  bait  rather  high,  we  get  such  a  start  on 
the  poll,  that  the  rest  of  the  party,  fearing  we 
may  not  want  them,  are  eager  to  run  and  vote. 
With  this  borough,  I  assure  you,  it  is  money 
and  force  alone  which  succeeds." 

A  considerable  noise  in  the  streets  made 
Masterman  run  to  the  window.  It  was  Mo- 
pus's  band  parading  the  town,  followed  by  a 
respectable  number  of  flag-bearers,  each  having 
some  motto  thereon.  About  five  hundred 
idle,  useless,  urchins  having  a  holiday  at 
election  time,  were  very  busy  in  preparing 
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work  for  the  numerous  glaziers  of  the  town ; 
they  shouted,  hallooed,  abused,  insulted,  and 
reviled  Masterman,  and  a  turnip,  most  ably 
propelled,  passed  just  clear  of  the  candidate's 
shoulder,  and  made  Squeezum's  proboscis  a 
conductor  for  a  sanguine  stream.  The  laugh 
was  terrific,  and  a  shower  of  rubbish  followed 
the  first  fortunate  shot,  and  drove  Masterman 
from  his  window. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Masterman's  band 
appeared,  and  the  shouts  of  applause  which 
rent  the  air  as  he  approached  the  window 
were  most  exhilarating.  He  kept  bobbing  his 
head  like  a  mandarin  in  a  tea-shop ;  and 
amongst  the  mob  to  whom  he  was  now  in- 
clining his  head  he  recognised  many  of  the 
youngsters  who,  not  five  minutes  before,  were 
following  Mopus's  band,  and  had  been  as  loud 
in  their  hisses  and  bowlings  as  they  now  were 
in  their  vociferous  applause.  Masterman  ad- 
dressed this  motley  group,  declaring  that  the 
respectable  appearance  of  his  friends,  and 
their  numbers,  rendered  him  certain  of  suc- 
cess.    Willing,  however,  to  make  a  joke  in 
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order  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  ruffians,  he 
pointed  to  Squeezum,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
stop  the  ruby  current,  and  said,  "  But  although 
we  are  sure  of  a  victory,  it  wdll  not  be  a  blood- 
less one." 

The  same  scene  nearly  had  passed  before 
the  hotel  in  which  Mopus  was  domiciled,  but 
with  very  different  results.  His  own  band 
came  round  and  played  with  as  much  vigour 
as  the  bellows  lungs  of  the  musicians  could 
command,  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes," 
but  all  to  no  effect.  Mopus  was  reading  a 
French  novel,  and,  on  being  told  by  his  soli- 
citor of  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  addressing  them,  he  very 
quietly  looked  up  over  his  book  and  told  the 
attorney,  "  He  would  see  them  all  mitraille 
before  he  w^ould  address  any  such  a  set  of 
windy  ruffians." 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Vellum,  we  must  speak  of 
this  confounded  election — is  it  sure  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  an  election  can  be  :  we  have 
a  majority  of  votes  promised,  and  a  slight 
assistance  to  some  treacherous  memories  will 
make  the  case  certain. " 
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"  Curse  those  fellows,  and  their  '  Mopus 
for  ever;'  it's  quite  enough  to  pay  for  their 
noise,  without  being  bored  with  it.  Put  yctur 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  tell  them  I  am  so 
overcome  with  the  honour,  that  I  am  unable 
to  rise." 

'*  Oh !  that  would  not  do  at  all,  sir ;  let  me 
request  you  to  speak  to  them,  if  only  a  few 
words ;  your  opponent  has  spoken,  and  these 
people  expect  some  little  attention." 

"  I  really  am  very  sorry  for  their  expecta- 
tions—you see,  I  should  have  to  dress  myself 
— put  on  my  gloves  and  arrange  my  hair." 

About  this  time,  all  the  blackguards  in  the 
town,  who  wished  to  make  a  cockshy  of  the 
candidates,  had  become  very  clamorous ;  one 
universal  shout  for  Mopus,  and  "  a  speech — a 
speech,"  made  row  enough  to  disturb  the  most 
quiet  philosopher ;  but  it  failed  to  move  Mopus, 
who  said  he  knew  the  election  was  a  mere 
matter  of  money,  and  he  felt  convinced  that 
not  one  of  those  ragamuffin  bawlers  had  a 
vote  to  give  or  one  to  transfer,  and  that  they 
might  all  go  to  the  devil  together.     ''And,  as 
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I  suppose,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Vel- 
lum (who  still  looked  anxious  that  his  client 
should  soften  the  asperities  of  growing  discon- 
tent), "  that  our  canvass,  our  imitation  can- 
vass, is  concluded,  we  may  as  well  be  mutu- 
ally left  at  liberty  until  the  evening,  when, 
of  course,  we  must  suffer  our  patiences  to  be 
taxed  with  this  subject  again." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Vellum,  "  we  have 
the  worst  part  of  the  canvass  yet  to  do,  and 
in  the  most  discontented  quarter  of  the  town, 
which  I  am  anxious  to  get  over  before  the 
workmen  return  home  to  their  dinner." 

"  Good  !"  said  Mopus,  "  that  is  a  reason 
sufficient  to  convince  any  man  ;"  and  he  called 
his  French  valet,  Jaquenot,  who  sat  shivering 
in  the  bed-room,  not  at  all  comfortable  at  the 
howl  of  noises  outside,  and  having  strange 
misgivings  as  to  the  results  of  an  English  con- 
tested election. 

Things  looked  stormy  enough  to  the  high 
Tory  party :  the  rabble  are  always  for  liberty, 
or  for  those  who  charm  the  ear  with  such 
sweet  sounds ;   whilst   they  hate  and  revile 
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those  -sTho,  bearing  the  name  of  Tories,  are 
presumed  to  be  gentlemen  and  aristocrats. 

"  I  have  called  upon  jou,  Mr.  Sniggins,  to 
solicit  the  honour  of  your  vote  at  the  present 
election." 

''  VThat  the  devil  are  you  V  said  the  shoe- 
maker, as  he  surveyed  Mopus  with  all  the 
low-life  impertinence  of  vulgar  importance. 

"  I  am,  !Mr.  Sniggins,  a  Tory — one  anxious 
to  maintain  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
Church  and  State — one,  who,  if  elected — " 

'•'  There,  Mr.  Tory,  you  may  as  well  stop, 
for  you'll  never  be  elected,  and  I  would 
just  as  soon  vote  for  the  devil  in  top-boots  as 
a  Tory  in  yellow  gloves.  I  dare  say  you  think 
us  poor  people  would  contaminate  your  white 
hands.  Lord,  how  I  should  like  to  duck  you 
in  a  horse-pond  !  I'm  a  whole  liberty  man — 
Universal  Suffrage — Vote  by  Ballot— no  Esta- 
blished Church  —  no  nothing  —  but  plenty  to 
eat,  and  liberty  to  refuse  payment.  Good- 
bye, yellow  gloves,"  roared  the  son  of  Cris- 
pin. 

House  after  house  in  this  low,  radical  part 
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of  the  town  did  Mopus  visit,  with  persererance 
truly  laudable,  and  equammitr  of  temper  quite 
wonderful.  Erery  man  shouted  *"  ^lasterman 
for  ever!"  and  every  one  was  strong  in  the 
belief  that  plenty  of  money  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  "  earrvinor  these  men." 

"  We  must  go  up  this  court,"  said  the  at- 
torney, "  for  there  is  a  doubtful  voter  lives  at 
the  end." 

Mopus  followed  his  guide,  and  a  number  of 
the  rabble  rushed  in  with  an  intention  of  a 
little  hustling ;  but  in  this  they  were  mis- 
taken :  their  own  impetuosity  contributed  to 
choak  up  the  entrance,  whilst  Mopus  and  his 
friends  cleared  the  court,  and  got  into  a  space 
which  was  encircled  bv  a  hi^h  wall,  and  fonned 
a  regular  cul  de  sac. 

"  Xow  we  has  um,"  said  Mr.  Sniggins,  who 
had  followed  the  mob,  and,  like  all  cowards, 
kept  in  the  rear  until  a  favourable  moment 
occurred  for  being  extremely  valorous  with- 
out any  risk  of  danger.  "  Shut  the  gates 
upon  um  and  lock  um  in,"  cried  Sniggins ; 
and  the  mob,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  having 
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caged  their  birds,  closed  the  gates,  imprison- 
ing not  only  Mopus  and  his  party,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  youngsters  of  their  own. 

In  this  cul  de  sac  there  stood  a  pump,  and 
round  the  pump  were  a  number  of  girls,  all 
rather  young,  but  none  very  elegant,  either  in 
their  dress  or  address  :  they  were,  of  course, 
all  levellers  —  all  for  unrestricted  liberty — 
and  they  hissed  like  a  hundred  serpents  as 
Mopus  passed  by ;  whilst  one  or  two  men  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  house,  and  threatened  to 
pull  it  down  and  burn  the  proprietor,  if  he 
dared  to  promise  his  vote  ;  whilst  the  young- 
sters swore  they  would  lug  him  out  of  his 
hole,  as  a  dog  does  a  badger,  and  drown  him 
under  the  pump. 

Although  inclined  towards  the  Tory  party, 
and  quite  aware  that  they  paid  liberally  for 
their  votes,  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  an 
ambiguous  answer,  which  the  keen  attorney 
perfectly  understood. 

On  leaving  the  house,  it  was  discovered  that 
all  egress  was  stopped,  the  outer  gate  locked, 
and  hundreds  of  people  outside  vociferating 
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for  active  use  of  the  pump,  to  cool  the  gentle- 
men after  their  walk,  and  to  cleanse  them 
after  the  contagion  of  poverty. 

Mopus  took  a  bucket,  and,  reversing  it,  sat 
dov^^n  upon  it,  and,  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
began  to  apparently  enjoy  the  fun.  He  made 
love  to  the  women,  and,  by  his  elegant  com- 
pliments, soon  caused  a  diversion  in  his  favour 
— one's  beautiful  dark  hair  would  look,  if  pos- 
sible, better  if  an  ornamental  comb  was  added 
to  the  head-dress  —  another's  beautiful  eyes 
and  teeth  riveted  his  attention  —  whilst  the 
elegant  form  of  another  did  but  require  a 
dress  better  adjusted  to  it  to  make  the  owner 
a  very  Diana  in  grace. 

"  None  of  your  gammoning  those  young 
women,  Mr.  Frenchee,"  said  a  ruffian — "  let 
us  duck  them  all !"  and  forthwith  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  pump.  Here,  however,  they 
were  disappointed ;  for  the  young  ladies,  most 
of  whom  brandished  broomsticks,  defended  the 
ground  vigorously ;  whilst  Mopus,  availing  him- 
self of  the  favourable  moment,  desired  one  of 
his  party  to  scale  the  wall  at  the  further  end, 
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and  inform  the  mayor  that  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  was  in  peril  in  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent Borough  of  Briberam.  He  then  conti- 
nued his  tide  of  flattery,  and  not  only  averted 
the  stream  of  the  pump,  but  got  many  to  pro- 
mise that  their  lovers  should  vote  for  him. 
He  declared,  with  much  good-humour,  that, 
as  he  was  very  comfortable  in  such  good  com- 
pany, he  was  most  willing  to  contribute  to 
the  general  amusement ;  and  that,  if  a  fiddler 
and  some  refreshments  could  be  procured,  he 
should  be  happy  to  lead  the  ball  with  the 
pretty  Caroline,  and  share  a  jovial  mug  with 
the  rest  of  his  fair  friends. 

Presently,  a  voice  outside,  more  powerful 
than  the  rest,  shouted  out  "  Scud  away  ! — cut 
away  ! — the  mayor  and  the  headboroughs  are 
coming,  with  about  a  hundred  special  con- 
stables." 

The  Radical  force  seemed  in  a  moment  dis- 
solved, and  Sniggins,  who  had  so  courageously 
voted  to  lock  the  lions  in,  was  in  no  humour 
to  face  them  when  they  were  at  liberty  ;  so, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  he  darted 
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down  a  narrow  lane,  and,  five  minutes  after- 
wards, was  repairing  a  sole  or  double-leathering 
a  boot.  A  rush  took  place  —  the  gates  were 
forced  open — and  the  prisoner,  who  had  gained 
immortal  honour  from  his  tact  and  good  hu- 
mour, became  a  very  great  favourite  with  the 
most  powerful  of  the  human  race,  the  women. 
So  ended  the  farce  of  the  canvass  of  the 
free  and  independent  Borough  of  Briberam! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  morning  of  the  election  broke  in  all 
the  splendour  of  June,  and  by  eight  o'clock 
the  free  and  independent  Borough  of  Bribe- 
ram  was  in  considerable  agitation.  The  bands 
paraded  the  streets,  with  flags  and  devices. 
Here  was  "  Church  and  State,"  "  Mopus  and 
Plenty."  On  the  other  side  was  "  Masterman 
and  Liberty,"  "  Short  Parliaments,"  and  "  Re- 
duction of  Taxes;"  with  a  thousand  other 
propositions  equally  delightful  and  visionary. 

Masterman  appeared  at  the  window  of  his 
hotel,  and  treated  his  ragamuffins  to  a  speech. 
It  was  like  all  .election  harangues,  which  are 
condemnatory  of  the  government,  if  the  can- 
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didate  is  in  the  opposition  to  it,  and  compli- 
mentary, if  the  contrary ;  in  the  one  case, 
declaring  the  men  who  guide  the  helm  of  state 
to  be  a  set  of  the  most  incapable  idiots  ever 
associated  together;  in  the  other  case,  sup- 
porting the  powers  that  be,  and  declaring  the 
country  to  be  the  "  envy  of  surrounding  na- 
tions and  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

Masterman  was  first  in  the  field,  and  had 
shaken  hands  with  half  the  sweepers  and  bal- 
lad-singers, long  before  Jaquenot  thought  it 
necessary  to  awake  "  Monsieur"  to  the  labours 
of  the  day. 

The  polling  began,  and  the  bribery  began 
with  it :  as  fast  as  a  man  polled  for  the  side  he 
had  promised,  he  was  sent  home  to  his  family 
with  the  price  of  that  vote  in  his  pocket ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  candidates  ran  neck  and 
neck  until  it  came  to  the  last  ten  voters ;  and 
now  it  became  necessary  for  very  increased 
exertions^  in  order  to  make  either  party  secure 
of  the  election. 

These  ten  men,  like  experienced  generals, 
knew  the  advantage  of   concentrating  their 
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forces.  The  election  was  now  in  their  hands. 
Masterman  was  three  a-head  of  his  antagonist, 
and  felt  that  confidence  which  greater  num- 
bers always  inspire. 

At  this  moment  one  of  his  party,  the  shoe- 
maker, came  up  to  him,  and,  with  all  the 
familiarity  of  an  equal,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  told  him  in  a  quiet  whisper, 
after  having  led  him  away  from  the  crowd, 
that  *'  the  election  was  sure,  but  (there  is 
always  a  but)  it  might  be  lost,  unless  he  paid 
down  six  hundred  pounds  more." 

"  There  are  only  ten  voters  left,"  said  the 
shoemaker ;  "  they  are  locked  up  in  one  of 
Mopus's  houses.  We  can  get  in  through  the 
back  window,  but  it's  useless  going  without 
I  have  the  means  of  bribing  them," 

There  is  always  a  moment  when  the  most 
liberal  feel  a  disposition  to  save,  and  this 
moment  was  now  in  the  ascendant  in  Mas- 
terman's  mind.  He  declared  himself  deter- 
mined not  to  give  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  respectable  Sniggens  was  to 
forthwith  enter  the  enemy's   camp,   and   at 
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once  proceed  to  purchase  the  virtuous  con- 
stituency, all  of  whom  were  now  assembled 
in  a  back  room  of  the  Cat  and  Cauliflower, 
smoking  and  drinking  at  Mopus's  expense, 
and  all  pledged  to  him  in  preference  to  Mas- 
terman,  providing  always  they  received  the 
sum  they  set  upon  their  votes.  But  as,  up 
to  this  moment,  they  had  only  been  offered 
the  paltry  sum  of  forty  pounds  a-piece,  they 
resolutely  maintained  their  positions,  and 
launched  at  all  endeavours  to  brino-  them  to 
the  poll. 

Mopus's  attorney,  Mr.  Vellum,  although 
soft  and  silky,  and,  withal,  cautious  not  to 
commit  himself,  begged  an  interview  quite 
alone  with  his  client.  He  told  him  the  exact 
situation  of  the  critical  case ;  and,  altliouo-h 
he  requested  he  might  not  be  a  party  to  any 
arrangements  with  the  ten  resolute  voters, 
yet  he  implored  Mopus  to  do  something,  or 
the  election  was  lost. 

"  Jaquenot,"  said  Mopus,  "  how  much  money 
lias  gone  from  my  carpet-bag  to-day  ?" 

"  Mon  dieu  /"  ejaculated   Jacquenot,    "  a 
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fortune,  monsieur.  Ahsolume7it  une  dotte  de 
marquise;  one  tousand  five  hundred  of  de 
guineas,  all  gone,  monsieur,  parole  d'honneur 
— -foi  d'honnete  homme,'" 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  man  who  knew 
the  French  people  well,  that,  whenever  they 
say  '' parole  dlionneur,''  they  are  thhiking  of 
cheating;  and  when  they  say  ''foi  d'honnete 
Jiomme,''  they  do  it.  Jaquenot,  however,  was 
the  prince  of  valets,  and  only  took  his  proper 
perquisites,  but  never  so  far  degraded  the 
honour  of  the  "  grande  Nation,"  as  to  commit 
any  vol^  but  such  as  the  usages  of  his  craft 
justified  :  though  of  these  he  had  such  a 
number,  that  he  calculated  upon  returning  to 
Paris  in  five  years,  occupying  a  premier,  with 
a  salon  dore,  and  perhaps  sporting  his  tilbury 
or  cabriolet,  solely  upon  the  results  of  his  per- 
quisites. 

"  Go  to  the  bank,  Jaquenot,  give  this  piece 
of  paper  into  Mr.  Ledger's  hand,  and  then 
come  here  again." 

Jaquenot  departed,  and  Mopus  said  to  Vel- 
lum aloud  : — 
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"  If  I  have  spent  already  a  large  sum,  I 
may  as  well  add  a  little  more  to  secure  suc- 
cess. Use  your  own  discretion,  Mr.  Vellum  ; 
my  servant  will  be  back  in  a  moment.  I  must 
go  to  the  hustings." 

Whilst  the  ten  voters  were  singing  a  most 
loyal  chorus,  they  were  somewhat  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  Sniggens,  who  darted 
through  the  open  window  like  a  harlequin, 
seized  hold  of  a  pot  of  beer,  and,  saying, 
**  Gentlemen,  I  ave  the  onor  of  drinking  all  your 
ealths,"  saw  in  a  moment  of  what  metal  the 
bottom  of  the  jug  was  composed,  for  he  did 
not  leave  a  drop. 

/'Worry  varm  this  veather,  gents,  worry. 
Ah,  Snobs,  how  is  it  with  you?  babby  dead 
yet,  or  the  'pothecaries  bill  and  undertaker's 
little  account  squared  ?  Ard  times  these  with 
onest  men." 

"  Hard  enough,  Sniggens.  I've  been  think- 
ing of  selling  my  bones  for  a  piece  of  ana- 
tomy to  the  doctors  when  I'm  dead,  if  they'll 
give  me  two  pounds  whilst  I'm  alive." 

"  It's  not  your  bones  I  want  to  buy,  but  I'll 
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bid  for  your  Yoice,"  said  Sniggiiis ;  "  it's  a 
capital  one  for  a  song,  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  how  sweetly  it  would  varble  '  Masterman 
for  ever.'  " 

''  Honour  !  honour !"  shouted  the  multi- 
tude ;  "  one  and  all,  or  none,  you  know. 
What's  the  figure,  and  where's  the  blunt  ?" 

"  Amongst  honest  men,  you  know,  of  course, 
that's  safe.  I  say.  Snooks,  I  tell  you  what  it 
is ;  you'll  never  get  to  the  poll  out  of  the  front 
door ;  there's  a  bailiff  a- waiting  upon  your 
lordship  there ;  and  Snob,  your  babby's  werry 
ill ;  and,"  said  Sniggens  in  a  whisper,  "  I  think 
eighty  pounds,  only  deducting  my  charges,  ain't 
to  be  snivelled  at,  for  saying  '  I  vote  yellow.' " 

Snob  touched  his  hand,  and  he  was  pur- 
chased; and  in  a  moment  afterwards  Mr. 
Snooks,  who  had  a  hint  from  Snob,  drank  Mr. 
Sniggens's  health,  and  gave  a  demonstration 
that  he  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer.  Another  half  drunken  vagabond 
was  persuaded  that  eighty  pounds  to  a  free- 
man who  rolled  about  a  wheelbarrow,  occupied 
in  cleansing  the  streets,  was  a  sum  suflUcient 
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to  pay  for  his  lodgings  and  a  shovel,  so  he  vigo- 
rously shouted  for  Masterman,  and  the  whole 
three  declared  themselves  independent  of  the 
general  body,  and  walked  out  of  the  window 
to  vote. 

Sniggens  now  only  wanted  one  vote  more, 
and  he  had  only  sixty  pounds  left.  He  knew 
very  well  if  he  left  the  three  voters  they  never 
would  go  to  the  poll,  and  he  trembled  lest  the 
seven  left,  w^ho  could  gain  the  election  by 
one,  would  not  consent  to  take  any  ^m  of 
Mopus's,  in  revenge  for  the  desertion  of  the 
three  who  had  departed ;  so  he  walked  them 
round  by  a  back  way,  and,  amidst  the  loudest 
applause  from  the  yellows,  and  bowlings, 
hisses,  and  hootings  from  the  blues,  they  voted 
yellow ;  and  Masterman  rubbed  his  hands 
with  delight  at  the  thought  of  the  money  he 
had  saved,  and  the  votes  he  had  got. 

"  Tip  us  forty  more,"  said  the  familiar 
Sniggens,  "  and  the  thing's  done." 

"  Go  try  with  the  remaining  sixty,  and,  if 
that  won't  do,  I'll  see  about  it." 

"  Vhy,    Masterman,"    said    the    cobbler, 
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"every  minute  is  worth  a  pound :  if  those  other 
chaps  get  into  the  front  door,  you'll  lose  it, 
after  all ;  let's  have  another  forty,  and  Lather 
the  barber  will  come  yellow,  although  now 
he's  as  blue  as  a  wiolet." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Masterman,  "  that  I 
have  got  forty  pounds  more  down  here." 

"  Say  the  word,  only,  and  Lather  and  I  will 
take  it." 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Mopus  had  given 
a  hint  to  a  friend  that  he  did  not  care  one 
straw  how  much  it  cost,  as  the  governor  was 
to  pay ;  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  spending 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  nothing,  when  for 
two  thousand  he  could  be  returned.  "  Money 
at  elections,"  he  continued,  "  should  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  merest  dross ;  go,  get  me  all 
these  voters ;  don't  tamper  with  one  or  two ; 
we  must  have  the  whole." 

At  this  moment  the  loud  shouts  of  the  yel- 
lows welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  three  voters  ; 
and  Mopus,  hearing  a  very  familiar  fellow  de- 
clare that  the  blues  might  go  to  a  very  un- 
comfortable place,   since   the   yellows   were 
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four  a-head,  whispered  confidentially  not  to 
stick  for  a  hundred  or  two,  but  to  bring  the 

rest. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  blue  agent  despatched, 
than  Sniggens,  who  hated  a  gentleman  with  all 
the  fervour  of  a  Radical,  hastened  with  a  de- 
termination to  seduce  Lather,  the  most  vacil- 
lating of  the  seven  still  remaining  ;  firstly, 
by  sixty  pounds  down,  and  secondly,  with  a 
promise  of  more  after  he  had  voted.  Snig- 
gens jumped  into  the  window  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  agent  from  the  blues  walked 
like  a  gentleman  through  the  door. 

"  Now,  Lather,"  said  Sniggens,  "  you  may 
buy  gold-handled  razors,  and  shave  no  one 
but  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  You  may  sell 
your  Saturday's  chair,  and  make  over  the 
poor-house  contract  to  any  fellow  who  will 
engage  to  shave  the  paupers  at  three  for  a 

penny." 

As  he  said  this,  he  whispered  into  his 
ear,  and  Lather's  eyes  brightened  with  hope. 
"  The  others,"  said  he,  "  had  eighty  down  !" 

"  That's  as  true  as  the  books  of  the  polling 
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clerks ;  but  just  you  bring  your  lips  to  think 
how  soon  they'll  kiss  two  more  of  twenty 
pounds  each,  and  that's  good  pay  for  only 
saying  one  word." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  president  of 
the  seven,  "  I  think  we  can  arrange  the  busi- 
ness with  the  blues,  and  have  the  honour  of 
returning  our  respectable  candidate  to  Parlia- 
ment." 

''  What's  the  figure  ?"  said  Sniggens ;  "  don't 
you  be  gulled  —  my  honest  silky-tongued 
horator  there  would  talk  a  child  out  of 
his  bread  and  butter !  I  likes  deeds,  not 
words.  Come,  it's  a  fair  bid,  and  I  flatter 
myself  when  I  puts  my  hand  into  my  pockets, 
it's  very  little  short  of  a  hundred  of  these 
yellow  things  I  finds  to  rattle." 

"  Well,  that's  a  handsome  offer,"  said  the 
president ;  "  and  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Snig- 
gens disports  himself  as  becomes  a  genelman 
—  all  excepting  splitting  our  party.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  all  on  us  are  to  have  a  hun- 
dred ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  President,  I  only  want 
one." 
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"  We  can  t  listen  to  that,"  said  the  presi- 
dent ;  ''  it  would  be  a  shame  to  our  respectable 
party,  one  to  go  yellow,  and  all  the  rest 
blue." 

"  That's  all  true  enough,"  said  Sniggens ; 
"  but  if  Lather  comes  with  me,  that  gentle- 
manly blue  won't  give  you  a  bob — for  what's 
the  use  of  paying  for  nothing  when  the  elec- 
tion's lost?" 

"That's  as  right  as  a  trivet,"  shouted  a 
carpenter. 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  the  blue  agent,  "  I'll  settle 
with  you  all  at  that  price,  and  here's  the 
money." 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," said  Sniggens ;  "  I'll  promise,  if  there's 
a  petition  against  this  election,  to  prove  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  and  then  we  shall  have 
another  one,  and  you'll  all  get  a  hundred 
more  next  time.  Come,  Lather,  my  man, 
there's  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more." 

"  Just  listen,  Sniggens,"  said  Lather,  and  he 
whispered  a  few  words. 

"  By  gum,"  said  Sniggens,  ''  if  you  ought 
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not  to  be  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Dean  of  York.  If  you  had  only  a  quali- 
fication, I'd  propose  you  as  M.  P.  for  the 
Borough  of  Briberam." 

"  Then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  president, 
"  it's  agreed  we  take  the  blue  offer,  and  now 
we'll  walk  as  becomes  us  to  the  poll." 

Accordingly  they  started,  the  blue  agent 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  Snig- 
gens  bringing  up  the  rear  with  Lather.  Way 
was  made  for  the  electors :  six  voted  for 
Mopus,  the  casting  vote  was  in  Lather.  "  Out 
with  it,"  said  Sniggens,  and  the  dirty  wretch, 
bribed  by  both  parties,  and,  having  got  a  hun- 
dred pounds  from  one  and  sixty  from  the 
other,  pulled  out  a  yellow  cockade  and  voted 
for  Masterman. 
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"  CHAPTER  XVIII. 

If  ever  there  was  a  hell  upon  the  waters, 
it  was  oil  board  of  His  Majesty's  ship  the 
Snarler.  All  professions  must  have  one  or 
two  miserable  characters ;  but  they  are  hap- 
pily only  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule,  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  services  are  composed 
of  the  most  upright  and  honourable  men,  who 
dedicate  their  lives  to  their  country,  and  are 
eager  to  reward  the  meritorious,  and  to  cen- 
sure and  condemn  only  the  idle  and  the  vi- 
cious. 

Captain  Seizemup  lived  upon  the  vexations 
of  others.  From  daylight  to  dark  his  eyes 
vividly  sought  cause  of  complaint  against  his 
first  lieutenant,    and   throughout   the  whole 
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vessel  there  was  one  general  grumbling  from 
morning  to  night. 

Mr.  Clincher,  who  had  tasted  some  of  the 
sweets  of  life  in  the  splendid  mansion  of  Sir 
Dionysius  Mopus,  and  who  had  likewise  felt 
the  keen  sensation  oT  love  for  the  beautiful 
Alice,  bore,  not  without  many  murmurs  of  dis- 
content, the  petty  tyranny  which  reached  the 
midshipmen's  berth.  A  change  from  the  roofs 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  narrow  crimped-up 
abode  in  the  steerage  was  not  likely  to  be 
much  relished  by  one  who  had  begun  already 
to  be  disgusted  with  a  profession,  where  the 
services  of  the  father  had  been  forgotten,  and 
where  the  son  of  a  one-legged  Admiral  was 
likely  to  remain  unpromoted  for  a  year  or  two 
longer. 

The  Admiral  himself  looked  down  with  pity 
upon  any  other  service  but  the  navy.  He  had 
fought  and  bled  by  the  side  of  Nelson,  and 
served  afterwards  under  Collingwood  ;  he  had 
seen  the  fleets  of  the  world  brought  into  Eng- 
lish harbours  ;  and,  although  every  now  and 
then  he  talked  of  getting  his  flag  up  again. 
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yet  he  never  used  much  interest  to  effect  it, 
as  in  these  piping  times  of  peace  he  felt  more 
disposed  to  pass  out  of  existence  in  the  more 
social  scenes  of  domestic  life  :  but  for  his  son, 
he  felt  that  he  left  a  kind  of  legacy  to 
a  man  who  would  be  proud  to  honour  the 
name  of  Clincher.  He  lived  long  enough, 
however,  to  find  out  that  the  third  cousin 
twice  removed  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  every  one  of  the  spawn  who  bore 
the  name  of  the  great  man,  would  leap  over 
the  head  of  the  son  of  a  one-legged  Admiral, 
and  laugh  at  all  services  but  those  performed 
at  elections. 

In  vain  had  the  Admiral  applied  for  pro- 
motion, and  recapitulated  his  own  services  ; 
in  vain  he  hazarded  a  refusal,  by  pointing  to 
those  who  had  no  claims  but  through  their 
proud  relations.  Mr.  Clincher  remained  a 
midshipman  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and, 
grown  into  a  man,  was  condemned  to  all  the 
petty  vexations  which  a  mushroom  captain 
can  bestow  upon  all  beneath  him. 

A  ten-gun  brig   is  a  dirty  concern  ;   the 
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captain  has  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet 
square  to  live  in,  and  the  midshipmen's  berth 
is  a  narrow  dark  hole,  in  which  a  gentleman 
may  have  some  experience  of  the  comforts  of 
a  crowded  state  of  society.  Clincher,  who 
had  been  so  far  seduced  by  fashion  as  to  curl 
his  whiskers,  and  sport  a  red  coat  because 
the  dogs  were  to  run  a  fox,  felt  a  very  undis- 
guised hatred  of  the  service,  in  which  he  had 
served  eleven  years,  as  once  again  he  came 
from  freedom  into  the  most  abject  tyranny. 
He  knew  tliat  to  write  to  his  father  was  waste 
of  time,  if  in  the  letter  he  spoke  of  discom- 
forts, or  talked  of  retiring  from  a  service 
in  wdiich  it  was  evident  he  had  not  interest 
enough  to  advance.  "  I  suppose,"  said  he  at 
last,  after  a  desperate  muster  of  a  midship- 
man's philosophy,  ''I  must  grin  and  bear  it ;" 
and  with  a  very  bad  grace  he  doffed  his  long- 
tailed  coat,  and  appeared  in  a  round  jacket. 

The  Snarler  was  bound  to  Bermuda  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  constant  assertion  of  the 
captain  that  blue  water  would  soon  see  the 
ship  in  order  was  verified.     No  sooner  was 
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she  clear  of  the  Channel,  than  the  crew  and 
officers  found  out  that  the  idea  of  the  '*  watch 
below  "  was  somewhat  ridiculous  :  it  was  ge- 
nerally all  hands  all  day,  and  watch  and  watch 
all  night.  The  guns  were  exercised  twice 
every  day;  the  topsails  were  reefed,  sail 
made  and  shortened,  with  vexatious  perseve- 
rance ;  the  men  were  disturbed  at  their 
meals  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  figure  of  the 
captain  came  poking  up  the  hatchway  at 
night,  in  order  to  detect  if  possible  the  tired 
officers  sitting  for  a  moment  on  a  carronade 
side. 

It  seemed  a  mighty  gratification  to  this 
mushroom  to  teaze  and  torment  all  under  his 
command.  On  Sunday,  when  he  dined  with 
the  officers,  his  manner  was  that  of  a  discon- 
tented person,  although  in  the  gun-room  he 
had  a  much  better  dinner  than  ever  he  tasted 
in  his  own  cabin,  hedged  in  with  all  the  divi- 
nity which  surrounds  a  captain. 

Great  discontent  seemed  to  prevail.  Clincher 
sent  a  letter  to  his  father  by  a  merchant 
vessel  they  happened  to  board,  written  in  a 
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moment  of  great  excitement,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  either  jump  overboard,  cut  his 
throat,  or  marry  a  Yankee  girl,  and  turn 
American.  This  letter  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  Admiral,  for  it  was  written  in  a  style 
quite  novel.  Hitherto,  Clincher's  letters  had 
been  written  with  that  respect  which  a  good 
father  who  has  not  relinquished  his  authority 
always  expects ;  this  seemed  at  once  to  fly  in 
the  face  not  only  of  the  Admiral's  authority, 
but  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  service ; 
and  the  old  gentleman,  nettled  at  the  abrupt 
despatch,  inwardly  cursed  young  Mopus,whom 
he  accused  of  having  infused  his  disrespectful 
manner  into  the  heart  of  his  son,  and  declared 
he  should  remain  on  board  the  Snarler  until 
he  made  a  proper  apology,  or  put  one  of  his 
threats  in  execution.  Little  did  he  think, 
when  he  sent  this  flag-officer  answer,  instead 
of  a  parental  one,  what  a  web  he  was  weaving 
in  his  own  destiny. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  proverb :  — 
"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners ;"    and    certain   it   is,    that   young   Mr. 
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Clincher  had  imbibed  a  notion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  son,  from  seeing  how  well  it 
succeeded  with  Sir  Dionysius ;  and,  as  the 
discontent  of  Clincher  increased  on  board  the 
Snarler,  he  shook  off  all  parental  restraint, 
considering  himself  as  a  victim  doomed  to 
torments  he  did  not  merit. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Snarler  was  piloted 
through  the  rocks  which  form  the  security 
of  the  roadstead  at  Bermuda.  The  white 
houses  looked  enchantingly  neat  in  the  deep 
green  foliage  of  the  cedar-tree ;  the  island, 
like  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  "  fair  without, 
but  within  all  ashes,"  exhibited  the  most 
tempting  appearance  to  the  cooped-up  ma- 
riner ;  but  he  who  has  ever  visited  that  mise- 
rable sandy  island  returns  to  his  ship,  gratified 
to  escape  from  the  myriads  of  creeping,  crawl- 
ing, biting  insects,  which  increase  and  mul- 
tiply amongst  the  degenerate  breed  of  the 
human  inhabitants, — who,  from  intermar- 
rying without  the  benefit  of  foreign  blood, 
are  nearly  all  first  cousins,  and  so  much  alike 
in  flavour,  that  the  mosquitoes,  glad  of  a 
change  of  diet,  devour  a  stranger. 
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Still  the  island  looks  most  tempting,  and 
full  opportmiity  bad  all  on  board  the  Snarler 
of  witnessing  that  outside  show,  without  being 
deceived  by  closer  contact  with  the  shore. 
Strict  orders  were  given  that  none  of  the 
officers  should  go  on  shore ;  the  ship  was  to 
be  kept  in  readiness  for  sea ;  and,  as  at  St. 
George's  Town  it  is  impossible  for  a  stranger 
to  open  his  mouth  under  a  dollar,  or  shut  it 
under  a  doubloon.  Captain  Seizemup  took 
care  to  sleep  on  board  every  night,  and  keep 
up  his  disgusting  surveillance  and  petty  ty- 
ranny. 

It  was  a  great  release  when  the  ship  was 
ordered  to  sea  ;  and,  as  it  was  desirable  to 
know  how  far  the  Americans  had  fortified  the 
entrance  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  Snarler  was 
sent  to  Norfolk,  a  town  just  inside  the  mouth 
of  that  splendid  river.  She  arrived  in  a  few 
days,  and  anchored  off  Cape  Henry.  Captain 
Seizemup  knew  very  well  that  if  an  opportu- 
nity occurred,  every  man  in  his  ship  would 
desert ;  he  was  quite  awar^  that  his  sway  did 
not  give  universal  content;   but  his  maxim 
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was  that  a  captain  sliould  be  feared  rather 
than  loved ;  and  tyranny  engenders  fear,  be- 
fore it  rises  to  opposition.  To  hinder  this 
desertion,  a  midshipman  always  went  in  the 
gig  with  the  captain,  to  take  care  of  the  crew 
whilst  the  chief  was  amusing  himself;  and, 
such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  men  to  escape 
from  their  thraldom,  that  on  one  occasion  the 
bowman  leapt  out  of  the  gig,  and  made  a 
start  before  the  captain  landed,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  his  escape.  This  by  no 
means  rendered  Captain  Seizemup's  temper 
more  placid.  But  there  was  no  remedy  ;  the 
example  had  been  set ;  success  had  crowned 
the  adventurous  enterprise;  and  the  other 
discontented  men  saw  that  escape  was  pos- 
sible. 

The  captain  now  became  more  and  more 
morose,  and  never  suffered  a  boat  to  leave 
the  ship.  The  fresh  beef  was  brought  along- 
side by  boats  from  the  shore ;  and  the  ship  was 
anchored  so  far  out,  that  none  could  attempt 
to  swim  on  shore. 

The  captain  having  accepted  an  invitation 
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to  dinner  on  shore  the  night  previous  to  his 
putting  to  sea,  he  ordered  his  gig  to  be  sent 
for  him  at  eioht  o'clock  in  the  eveninn^.  Mr. 
Clincher  was  selected  as  the  midshipman  to 
take  care  of  the  boat,  and,  accordingly,  at  five 
minutes  to  eight  he  was  close  to  the  landing- 
place,  lying  on  his  oars  until  the  captain 
should  come.  It  happened  that  a  captain  of 
an  America*!  schooner  came  down  just  at  the 
time,  and  called  out  lustily  to  his  craft,  say- 
ing, '*  Pull  the  boat  on  shore."  One  of  the 
gig's  crew  remarked  that  the  captain  was 
calling;  upon  which  Clincher  pulled  to  the 
shore,  and  instantly  one  of  the  men  jumped 
out  and  made  a  start,  and  Clincher  was  after 
him.  The  captain  happened  to  be  coming, 
and  saw  the  chase ;  he  called  out,  '*  Catch 
him,  Mr.  Clincher,  and  bring  the  rascal  on 
board ;"  and  then,  fearing  that  the  rest  of  the 
crew  might  follow  the  example,  he  got  into 
his  boat,  and  shoved  off.  He  now  waited 
about  half  an  hour,  his  temper  gradually 
warming  up  to  passion-heat,  when  Clincher 
returned,   saying  the  man  was  in  a  public- 
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house,  and  that  the  American  citizens  swore 
that  they  would  all  be  cursed  to  everlasting 
smash  if  they  would  allow  him  to  be  taken. 

''  Go  to  the  authorities,  sir ;  claim  the  man  ; 
put  him  in  prison ;  and  to-morrow  I  will  bring 
him  on  board,  and  let  him  see  the  consequence 
of  desertion." 

Saving  this,  he  desired  the  men  to  "  Give 
way,"  and  he  returned  on  board. 

Clincher  soon  found  that  the  authorities 
were  free  and  independent  citizens ;  no  one 
stirred  at  his  request ;  and  the  man  himself, 
who  soon  had  imbibed  the  freedom  of  those 
around  him,  took  the  liberty  of  telling  lies 
with  all  the  volubility  of  a  Persian  after  a 
battle.  He  declared  his  parents  were  Ame- 
ricans, that  he  had  been  wrecked  in  a  schooner 
off  Achill  Head  in  Ireland,  and  that,  after  a 
series  of  adventures,  during  which  he  picked 
up  the  brogue  so  strongly,  that  any  one  would 
believe  him  a  native  of  the  place,  he  volun- 
teered on  board  the  Snarler,  knowing  that  she 
was  coming  to  his  own  home.  At  this  decla- 
ration one  universal  shout  was  raised  against 
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Clincher,  who,  finding  he  could  not  approach 
the  man  to  seize  him,  and  who  found  himself 
gently  removed  from  the  door  by  the  inde- 
pendent citizens,  very  wisely  retired  to  an 
hotel,  and  there,  not  having  the  fear  of  a 
middle-watch  before  him,  he  slept  soundly. 

About  two  in  the  morning,  he  was  aroused 
by  a  sudden  squall  of  wind,  which  came  howl- 
ing along  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane.  The 
weather  was  excessively  cold,  and  already  had 
the  winter  set  in.  These  north-west  gales,  so 
common  in  the  Chesapeake,  blow  with  relent- 
less fury.  Before  another  anchor  could  be 
let  go,  or  the  cable  veered  upon  the  one  w  hich 
held  the  Snarler,  she  drifted,  and,  having  an- 
chored outside  the  Capes,  she  was  soon  in  deep 
water,  and  obliged  to  put  to  sea. 

Clincher  listened  to  the  fury  of  the  gale,  and 
began  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  should, 
at  any  rate,  have  one  or  two  days'  freedom, 
and  be  his  own  master.  At  daylight  he  got 
up,  and  went  to  the  harbour.  Here  every 
thing  bore  the  appearance  of  being  made  snug 
for  the  gale ;  no  boatman  would  take  him  off 
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for  a  thousand  dollars,  because  he  never  could 
have  got  back  again  had  the  ship  put  to  sea. 
Resolved  to  know  his  fate,  Clincher  walked 
across  to  the  lighthouse  at  Cape  Henry,  where 
he  learnt  that  the  ship  had  been  blown  off,  and 
that  these  gales  lasted  generally  six  or  seven 
days. 

Quite  overjoyed  at  freedom  thus  unexpect- 
edly bestowed  upon  him,  he  returned  to  his 
hotel,  and  soon  found  out  that  no  nation  in 
the  world  is  more  hospitable  than  America. 
It  was  soon  known  that  he  was  left  behind, 
and  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  place 
removed  him  to  very  comfortable  quarters; 
and  in  the  bosom  of  this  good  man's  family 
Clincher  enjoyed  repose. 

There  is  a  vast  freedom  given  to  all  in  Ame- 
rica. Single  young  ladies  walk  about  by  them- 
selves, and  enjoy  even  more  independence 
than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  the  married 
ones ;  and,  although  in  some  parts  we  are  told 
that  such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  that  the 
legs  of  the  pianoforte  are  enveloped  in  trow- 
sers,  and  various  names  and  settlements  given 
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to  different  parts  of  the  human  form  divine, 
yet  here  in  Norfolk  such  stringent  laws  are  not 
in  force. 

In  the  family  of  Mr.  Hughes  Everett  there 
was  a  Miss  Margaret  Hughes  Everett;  and, 
although  Alice  Rivers  still  was  the  star  of 
Clincher's  destiny,  yet  across  the  Atlantic 
such  stars  are  difficult  to  be  seen ;  and,  as  it 
has  been  suo-o-ested  that  all  marriaoes  should 
become  void  when  either  party  cross  the  At- 
lantic, so  it  would  be  reasonable  for  love  to  be 
severed  when  one  of  the  parties  goes  to  a  new 
world. 

The  first  day  Clincher  did  nothing  but  break 
the  ice  of  formality  English,  fashion ;  but  he 
soon  found  that  he  might  have  saved  himself 
the  trouble  ;  the  ease  and  elegance  with  which 
he  was  received,  the  release  from  restraint 
which  his  bashfulness  had  occasioned,  contri- 
buted to  make  him  feel  very  much  at  home. 
When  the  night  came  on,  he  grew  merry  as 
the  wind  howled  round  the  house.  It  blew^ 
tremendously  hard  ;  and  Clincher  thought  a 
warm,  comfortable  abode,  with  one  or  two  very 
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pretty  girls,  a  considerable  quantity  of  every 
kind  of  beverage,  from  gin-sling  and  sherry 
cocktail  down  to  the  most  villanous  stuff  ever 
concocted, "  peach  brandy,"  was  no  bad  change 
from  the  everlasting  rocking,  pitching,  and 
tumbling  of  a  ten  gun-brig,  not  to  mention 
the  middle-watch,  with  a  cold  wind,  a  fall  of 
snow,  frost-bitten  fingers,  and  wet  jackets ; 
and  although,  in  reality,  a  very  humane  fellow, 
he  expressed  a  wish,  after  the  fifth  glass,  that 
it  might  blow  equally  hard  from  November  to 
eternity,  if  by  so  doing  it  kept  the  Snarler 
•  from  coming  into  the  Chesapeake  again. 

Old  Mr.  Hughes  Everett  was  one  of 
America's  great  ornaments.  He  had  visited 
all  countries,  was  stored  with  all  anecdotes, 
had  a  face  which  resembled  George  the 
Fourth's,  Pitt's,  and  Lord  Brougham's  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
persons  w^ho,  whilst  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect health,  believe  themselves  excessively  ill. 
Yet,  with  medicine  ever  before  him,  he  filled 
the  merry  glass,  and  quaffed  it  like  a  boatswain. 
He  was  made  up  of  contradictions ;  but  the 
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goodness  of  his  heart  predominated ;  and  never 
was  there  a  more  social,  excellent  fellow  than 
Hughes  Everett.  His  residence  was  at  Balti- 
more ;  but  for  change  of  air  he  had  come  down 
to  Norfolk,  his  intention  being  to  run  over  to 
France  early  in  the  spring. 

*'  I  ecvpect,''  said  he,  (mimicking  his  coun- 
trymen) "  that  the  next  time  your  brass-bot- 
tomed serpents  come  into  our  waters  again, 
you'll  respect  the  stars  and  the  stripes,  and 
not  drop  your  anchors  too  near  that  fort  out- 
side." 

Clincher  smiled,  and  said  the  fort  certainly 
did  look  formidable,  but  that  he  hoped  there 
never  would  be  another  war,  and  that  the 
great  expense  incurred  would  be  to  no  purpose. 

"  I  calculate  now,"  said  Hughes,  with  a 
twitch  of  the  nose  which  made  his  face  not 
unlike  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor's,  *'  that  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  steal  geese,  and 
burn  our  citizens'  houses  again.  But,  I  reckon, 
you'll  burn  your  fingers  the  next  war." 

Clincher,  seeing  that  his  host  was  joking, 
replied  that  if  ever  there  was  a  war  again,  he 
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would  try  to  run  away  with  him  and  his 
daughter,  and  make  amends  for  his  hospitality 
here  by  giving  them  prisoners'  fare  in  his 
father's  house. 

"  Bravo !  Master  Midshipman,"  exclaimed 
Everett.  "  I  should  have  no  objection  to  have 
a  run  amongst  the  Admirals  ;  I  know  about  a 
hundred  of  them,  and  sterling  fellows  they 
are,  I  expect.  Take  another  glass — here's  a 
box  of  havannahs  ;  my  daughter  often  has  the 
vapours,  and,  therefore,  is  accustomed  to 
smoke.     Come,  fill  up,  and  sing  us  a  song." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Clincher,"  said  Miss  Margaret, 
"  pray  do  sing  us  a  song.  I  have  often  heard 
that  British  sailors  sung  songs  and  drank 
grog,  and,  as  I  have  seen — " 

"  That  he  can  take  grog  pretty  fluently," 
interrupted  Everett ;  "so  you  hope  you 
may  not  be  disappointed  in  the  other  ac- 
complishment. Come,  clear  your  pipes,  Mr. 
Eeefer ;  fancy  it's  Saturday  night  on  board 
the  Snarler,  and  let,  as  your  poet  says, 

'  The  hoarse  wind  make  the  treble  and  the  bass.'  " 
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*'  I  fancy  I  should  sing  very  much  out  of 
tune,  if  I  sung  on  board  the  Snarler,"  said 
Clincher. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Everett,  "in  had  time; 
especially  if  the  captain  had  a  crotchet  in  his 
head,  or  wanted  a  rest." 

Clincher  took  a  respectable  sip,  and  with  a 
fine,  deep,  clear,  manly  voice,  and  in  excellent 
tune,  he  sang  the  following : — 

"  The  freshening  breeze  swells  the  topsails  again, 
And  the  bold  vessel  plunges  her  bows  in  the  main ; 
Our  country  we  leave,  with  our  sweethearts  behind, 
And  on  Saturday  night,  in  the  howl  of  the  wind. 

We  fill  every  glass. 

And  we  drink  to  the  lass. 
The  girl  from  whom  duty  has  forced  us  to  part — 
Here's  a  health  to  fair  Alice,  the  girl  of  my  heart ! 

"  Wherever  we  steer,  to  the  south  or  the  north, 
When  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  come  cheerlessly  forth  ; 
Our  hearts  ever  warm,  wheresoe'er  we  may  roam. 
For  affection  still  dwells  with  our  sweethearts  at  home. 

We  fill  every  glass. 

And  we  drink  to  the  lass. 
The  girl  from  whom  duty  has  forced  us  to  part — 
Here's  Alice,  dear  Alice,  the  pride  of  my  heart ! 
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"  On  each  breeze,  as  the  gale  passes  rapidly  by. 
Her  name  shall  be  borne,  and  I'll  waft  her  a  sigh  ; 
No  distance  shall  change  me — unaltered  I'll  prove. 
And  true  to  my  king,  as  I'm  constant  in  love, 

I'll  fill  up  my  glass. 

And  I'll  pledge  the  fond  lass, 
The  girl  from  whom  duty  has  forced  me  to  part — 
Here's  Alice,  dear  Alice,  the  pride  of  my  heart."  ^ 

Miss  Everett  had  fixed  her  large  blue  eyes 
upon  Clincher  as  he  sung  his  song ;  and  there 
was  so  much  feeling  in  the  manner  of  his 
singing,  that  she  felt  half  inclined  to  be  in 
love  with  him. 

"  I  calculate,"  said  Everett,  who  was  al- 
ways fond  of  mimicking  his  countrymen,  "  that 
it  would  be  a  very  fine  sigh  that  could  hold  on 
in  this  breeze ;  and  that  if  you  sailors  are  not 
more  true  to  your  king  than  you  are  constant 
in  love,  you  ought  not  to  give  up  the  right  of 
search  for  deserters.  I  expect,  Mr.  Midship- 
man Clincher,  that's  a  Yankee  arrow,  poisoned 

^  This  song  has  been  set  to  music  by  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Greville. 
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at  the  tip,  ^vllich  has  gone  clean  slick  into  your 
heart  for  a  taro^et.     Take  another  oflass." 

People  get  very  amorous  when  they  get 
very  inebriated.  Mr.  Midshipman  Clincher 
was  just  in  that  temporary  Elysium ;  he  had 
been  left  behind  with  the  ofreat  sum  of  five 
dollars  in  his  pocket ;  and,  owing  to  obeying 
Mr.  Everett's  constant  injunctions  to  "  fill 
another  glass,"  he  was  becoming  very  eloquent, 
and  excessively  independent.  How  fervently 
he  blessed  the  storm  !  he  would  have  lived  for 
ever  in  a  hurricane  rather  than  return  to  the 
Snarler.  He  unburthened  his  mind  freely 
upon  this  subject,  and  he  found  a  ready  lis- 
tener in  the  person  of  the  fair  Margaret. 

"  I  expect,  Mr.  Midshipman,  that  your  de- 
scription of  the  Snarler  does  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  verses  of  your  preparation- 
for-battle-sonof — 

'  Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer,' 

for  I  calculate  one  of  the  lines  runs  thus — 

*  For  who  are  so  free  as  we  sons  of  the  wave  ?* 
I  ju^t  estimate  that  I  would  rather  be  a  free 
and  independent  citizen  of  the  States,  with 
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the  stars  and  the  stripes  over  my  head,  than  I 
would  be  a  free-bam  Briton,  with  such  a  Jack 
as  yours  over  me.  Why  don't  you  cut  and 
run  ?  go  to  the  back  woods,  build  a  log-house, 
marry  a  Virginia  lass,  and  take  enough  to- 
bacco to  your  residence  to  make  the  chimney 
smoke.  Take  another  glass.  Do  you  hear  the 
wind  rattle  ?  that's  a  storm,  I  expect ;  and 
that  captain  of  yours  is  not  quite  so  comfort- 
able as  the  deserter,  or  the  abandoned.  Did 
you  ever  see  the  statue  of  William  Pitt  in 
Hanover  Square?  I  am  so  like  it,  that  one 
day,  when  I  was  dressed  in  black,  a  hackney- 
coachman  took  me  for  it,  and  would  not  have 
me  for  a  fare ;  so  I  calculate  he  called  out 
for  assistance,  as  he  said  I  was  stealing  my- 
self away,  and  going  to  sell  public  property 
at  a  stone-mason's.  I  expect  you  Britishers 
are  queer  people — take  another  glass." 

Soundly  slept  Mr.  Midshipman  Clincher; 
no  cares  had  he  for  rocks  or  shoals,  or  tower- 
ing seas  ;  the  wind  warbled  him  to  sleep  ; 
and,  if  he  dreamt  of  naval  matters,  he  also 
thought  himself  in  love  with  Margaret.   Every 
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now  and  then,  indeed,  that  model  of  every 
perfection,  Alice  Rivers,  came  across  him ; 
but  then  the  broad  Atlantic  rolled  between 
them,  and  no  man  can  be  expected  to  be  con- 
stant at  such  a  distance ;  in  point  of  fact, 
Clincher  had  a  very  susceptible  heart,  capa- 
ble of  taking  any  impression,  and  retaining 
it  just  so  long  as  no  stronger  one  came  to 
efface  it. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  was  still  tre- 
mendously high,  and  Clincher  felt  relieved 
when,  upon  a  due  calculation,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  his  vessel  was  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  land ;  and, 
although  he  knew  very  well  that  it  by  no 
means  followed  that,  because  it  blew  at  Nor- 
folk, it  must  blow  at  Bermuda,  yet  what  he 
wished  he  readily  believed. 

Mr.  Everett  had  his  own  occupations  during 
the  day,  and  thus  Clincher  and  Margaret 
came  often  together,  and  that  confidence  was 
established  which  is  the  road-maker  of  love ; 
Miss  Everett  sang.  Clincher  sang,  and  con- 
siderable harmony  was  established. 
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Quite  at  his  ease,  Mr.  Clincher  proceeded 
to  make  love,  and  that  love  was  returned. 
Mr.  Everett  saw  it,  and  he  did  not  dislike  it, 
for,  with  all  his  pretended  regard  for  the  stars 
and  the  stripes,  he  in  reality  was  more  attached 
to  the  mother  country,  in  which  he  had  been 
received  so  warmly. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Snarler  never  made 
her  appearance.  The  gale  died  away,  the 
calm  succeeded,  the  light  air  heralded  the 
favourable  breeze  for  Bermuda.  Schooners 
sailed  from  Norfolk  and  from  Baltimore  fre- 
quently ;  but  Mr.  Clincher,  comforting  him- 
self that  he  had  no  orders  to  repair  to  that 
port,  made  himself  very  comfortable  in  his 
friend's  house — made  honourable  propositions 
in  a  fortnight — a  long  time  for  a  midship- 
man's heart  to  burn — and  Everett,  having  only 
this  child,  made  no  objection,  though  he  re- 
marked— 

"  I  guess  the  best  part  of  your  fortune  is 
your  half-pay — three  farthings  a  year,  drawn 
quarterly.  Never  mind,  my  boy ;  when  your 
old    one-legged    father    tops    his  boom    and 
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makes  sail  for  a  foreign  port,  he'll  leave  some 
of  his  piratical  acquired  dollars  behind  him  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  have  enough  for  all 
three.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  midshipman 
marrying?  and  suppose  Captain  Seizemup 
comes  after  you — what  will  you  do  then  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

When  the  Snarler  drifted  from  her  anchors, 
and  was  blown  off  the  land,  her  captain  very 
generously  forgot  in  an  instant  the  son  of  his 
old  friend.  His  orders  were,  after  having 
examined  this  new  fort,  to  repair  to  Jamaica ; 
and  he  was  likely  to  arrive  in  the  hurricane 
season,  unless  he  made  the  best  use  of  his 
time.  Accordingly,  leaving  Clincher  to  his 
fate,  he  stood  to  the  southward,  although  for 
two  days  he  could  hardly  show  a  stitch  of 
canvass.  The  gale  moderated  the  third  day, 
and  the  morning  of  the  fourth  he  discovered 
very  near  him  a  rakish  schooner,  one  of  those 
superior-constructed  Baltimore  clippers.  Wish- 
ing to  communicate,  as  much  from  the  vanity 
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of  showing  his  superiority  as  from  a  desire 
of  sending  orders  to  Clincher,  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Bermuda  with  the  de- 
serter, he  hauled  up  to  speak  with  the 
stranger. 

The  schooner  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined 
to  evade  the  visit ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  hail, 
said  that  he  had  sailed  from  Tampico  ten  days 
since — that  there  was  little  or  no  new^s  —that 
much  sickness  prevailed  at  Jamaica — and  that 
several  officers  had  died.  This  last  piece  of 
intelligence  was  comfortable  in  the  eyes  of 
Seizemup,  and  he  desired  the  schooner  to 
heave-to,  as  he  wished  to  communicate.  This 
was  instantly  done,  and  a  boat  despatched 
from  the  Snarler  for  the  master  of  the 
schooner. 

A  dark  man,  with  rather  a  handsome  coun- 
tenance, young  and  stout,  came  on  board. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  the  masters  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  he  seemed  disposed  to  treat 
Seizemup  rather  as  an  equal  than  a  superior ; 
and  in  his  manner  he  was  evidently  more  of 
a  gentleman.     Seizemup,  who  instantly  ima- 
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gined  that  his  high  rank  and  situation  were 
somewhat  slighted,  drew  up,  to  use  the  mid- 
shipman's expression,  as  stiff  as  a  pump-bolt ; 
but  this  made  no  alteration  in  the  manner  of 
the  stranger. 

"What  countryman  are  you?"  said  the 
captain  of  the  Snarler. 

"  That's  rather  hard  to  say,"  replied  the 
dark  man ;  "  I  am  not  exactly  half  horse, 
half  alligator,  with  a  touch  of  a  flash  of 
lio^htninor." 

"  I  do  not  want  this  evasion,  sir.  I  ask 
you,  what  countryman  are  you?" 

"  I  am,"  said  the  stranger,  assuming  a  very 
proud  look,  "  what  I  am.  The  stripes  and 
the  stars  show  you  the  schooner  is  American. 
You  have  no  right  to  question  me  further,  and 
I  shall  not  answer  you  if  you  do." 

"  You  are  the  most  impertinent  fellow  for 
a  master  of  a  trading  schooner  I  ever  met 
with,"  said  Seizemup,  who  was  now  boiling 
over  with  impotent  rage.  "  Pray,  where  do 
you  come  from  ? " 

"  Tampico." 
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"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  " 

"  Baltimore." 

"  I  have  a  letter  to  send  to  Norfolk." 

"  You  had  better  send  it,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  With  your  permission,  since  I  came  in  your 
boat,  I  will  return  in  it." 

Some  slight  delay  occurred  in  manning  the 
boat,  and  Seizemup,  in  the  mean  time,  sent 
for  the  letter.  The  stranger  took  it,  and 
looked  at  the  address. 

"  Is  he  a  son  of  the  Admiral's?"  he 
asked. 

"  He  is,  sir,"  said  Seizemup,  with  uncom- 
mon grandeur. 

"  As  I  know  something  of  the  father,  I 
will  do  a  kindness  to  the  son ;  but,  otherwise, 
I  should  not  make  myself  a  postman,  or  my 
schooner  a  packet,  for  any  captain  of  any 
English  vessel  that  ever  swam." 

With  much  coolness  he  wished  Seizemup 
good  morning — bowed  with  elegance  to  the 
officers — was  taken  on  board ;  and,  not  wait- 
ing for  the  usual  civility  from  a  man-of-war, 
such  as  not  filling  the  sails  until  the  ensign 
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was  hauled  down,  he  filled  instantly,  hauled 
down  his  ensign,  and  soon  exhibited  such 
sailing  powers  as  convinced  all  on  board  the 
Snarler  it  would  be  a  tortoise  after  the  hare  if 
the  latter  attempted  pursuit. 

The  very  question  Seizemup  had  wished  to 
ask,  which  was  concerning  his  own  hopes,  in 
the  death  of  his  brother  officers,  had  escaped 
him  in  his  fury  at  the  manner  he  was  treated. 
The  midshipmen  giggled  at  the  coolness  evinced 
towards  their  captain,  and  the  officers  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  espouse  his  cause.  He 
had  not  a  friend  in  the  world;  every  man 
was  his  natural  enemy ;  his  waspish,  little, 
mean,  despicable  manner,  had  estranged  him 
from  all ;  and,  with  those  around  him  anxious 
for  his  vacancy,  he  entered  Port  Royal  Har- 
bour just  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  most 
sickly  seasons  on  record. 

The  weather  was  still  intensely  hot ;  but 
the  first  lieutenant  received  strict  orders  that 
no  one  was  to  go  on  shore  excepting  in  their 
proper  uniforms  :  thus  condemning  the  offi- 
cers to  the  continuance  of  cocked  hats,  and 
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thus  exposing  them  wantonly  to  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  the  sun. 

The  signal  was  made  from  the  flag-ship,  that 
a  carriage  would  be  in  waiting  to  convey 
Seizemup  to  the  Admiral's  pen,  and  he  shoved 
off  in  his  gig  for  his  destination.  The  ves- 
sel became  a  comparative  paradise  the  instant 
the  captain  was  over  the  side ;  but  as  long  as 
he  could  make  himself  heard,  he  discovered 
rope-yarns  hanging  to  a  ratline  aloft,  a  slack 
rope,  or  some  trivial  thing,  which  the  boat- 
swain, who  was  a-head  squaring  the  yards, 
would  have  rectified  as  he  pulled  round  the 
ship  before  his  return. 

Seizemup  soon  found  it  rather  hot  for 
a  four-miles'  excursion  ;  he  had  no  awning  in 
his  boat,  as  the  sea-breeze  was  high  ;  and  being 
much  too  great  an  oflficer  to  wear  either  a 
Panama  hat,  or  shelter  himself  under  an  um- 
brella, he  had  all  the  benefit  of  the  very 
ungenial  warmth  of  a  clear  burning  sun.  He 
was  asked  to  dinner  at  the  Admiral's,  and  had 
to  return  to  his  ship  to  dress ;  and  feeling  him- 
self at  dinner  feverish  and  thirsty,  he  made 
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pretty  free  with  the  light  claret  which  the  Ad- 
miral had  imported  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 

The  other  captains  who  dined  with  the 
Admiral  slept  in  Kingston,  and  had  their 
top  chaises,  being  housed  by  such  hospitable 
and  friendly  people  as  either  Dr.  Chamber- 
lay  ne  or  Garcia ;  but  such  was  the  impetuous 
manner  of  Seizemup,  that  all  seemed  more 
apprehensive  of  catching  his  fever  than  even 
Yellow  Jack.  Heated  and  flushed,  he  got 
into  his  boat  to  pull  down  to  Port  Royal. 
The  cool  land-wind  came  to  revive  almost 
exhausted  nature  ;  and,  with  all  the  incaution 
of  an  imprudent  man,  Seizemup  exposed  him- 
self to  this  treacherous  breeze.  The  moon, 
too,  which  is  more  dangerous  in  these  cli- 
mates than  the  sun,  shone  brightly — whilst 
the  stars,  apparently  nearer  the  earth  from 
their  brilliancy — looked,  as  Miss  Kemble  says, 
like  nature's  jewel-shop.  It  was  a  lovely 
night,  and  such  as  is  only  seen  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  morning  after  this  dinner-party,  Cap- 
tain Seizemup  felt  rather  indisposed ;  in  spite 
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of  the  heat  he  felt  cold ;  and  when  his  sur- 
geon came  to  see  him,  he  at  once  declared 
him  to  have  a  slight  fever,  and  recommended 
him  instantly  to  take  the  most  active  precau- 
tions against  the  enemy.  This  prudent  advice 
was  disregarded.  Seizemup  believed  he  could 
shake  off  any  fever;  and  as  this  did  not  in- 
crease, he  imagined  himself  a  much  better 
doctor  than  the  one  to  whom  he  had  applied. 
Still  he  could  not  recover  his  spirits ;  he  felt 
depressed ;  nor  did  his  usual  disposition  to  find 
fault,  which  was  always  active  and  energetic, 
bring  that  solace  to  his  mind  it  had  hitherto 
done. 

The  rebuke  he  lavished  on  his  doctor  made 
the  latter  careful  of  his  advice.  "  I  have 
given  you,  sir,  my  best  opinion  on  your  case ; 
if  you  do  not  follow  it,  at  least  exonerate 
me,  by  sending  for  the  surgeon  of  the  flag- 
ship." 

"  You  neither  of  you  know  any  more  of  your 
profession  than  a  dog  does  of  his  grandfather. 
I  am  perfectly  well,  and  when  I  feel  indisposed 
-I  shall  send  for  more  competent  advice." 
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The  slow  and  sure  fever  was  making  its 
deadly  advances.  The  patient  felt  no  pain 
whatever,  but  exhibited  a  great  inclination  to 
sleep ;  a  general  lassitude  prevailed,  and  the 
Snarler  appeared  quite  quiet  in  the  absence 
from  deck  of  her  commander. 

In  this  maimer  he  continued  until  about  the 
fifth  day,  when  the  enemy,  having  completely 
got  the  possession  of  his  body,  broke  out  in  all 
the  violence  of  yellow  fever.  Two  or  three 
shivering  fits  heralded  the  general  attack; 
the  once  strong  constitution  of  Seizemup 
was  prostrated  in  four  hours ;  and  the  petty 
tyrant  of  men  was  under  a  more  severe  rule 
than  his  own. 

There  was  no  fond  endearing  look  to  cheer 
the  patient,  no  affectionate  friend  to  antici- 
pate his  wants  before  they  were  expressed. 
The  man  who  had  never  made  a  friend,  could 
hardly  expect  the  blessings  of  affection  to 
light  upon  his  unworthy  head  when  misfor- 
tune assailed  him.  But  even  now  the  gene- 
rous character  of  the  English  sailor  manifested 
itself.      The  most  scrupulous  attention  was 
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paid  to  the  quiet  of  the  ship ;  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  ensure  the  few  comforts 
that  the  cabin  of  a  ten-gun  brig  could  afford ; 
and  inquiries,  as  sincere  as  they  were  frequent, 
were  made  concerning  his  health. 

For  eight  days  did  the  strong  man  struggle 
with  Death  ;  but  the  gradual  influence  the 
fever  had  acquired  before  it  broke  boldly  out 
had  undermined  the  patient,  and  the  horrid 
ravinofs  of  the  madman  startled  his  crew,  as 
he  burst  into  loud  execrations,  and  cursed  the 
sickness  that  paralyzed  him.  In  all  his  mad- 
ness, one  thought  seemed  uppermost  in  the 
wreck  of  human  intellect  —  that  of  tyran- 
nizing over  his  fellow-creatures.  Then  came 
sufferings  which  he  had  often  inflicted  upon 
others; — he  felt,  in  imagination,  the  cat-o'- 
nine-tails,  as  he  writhed  his  body  in  torments ; 
he  struggled  against  imaginary  beings,  as  they 
attempted  to  seize  him  to  the  gratings,  to  in- 
flict the  torture  again  and  again.  But  in  all 
his  ravings  not  one  word  of  aflection  passed 
his  lips ;  no  name  to  designate  an  object  once 
beloved  relieved  the  horror  of  his  bowlings ; 
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the  mind,  brutalized  by  its  own  baseness,  had 
never  held  confidence  with  others,  it  had  only 
brooded  over  the  lacerated  feelings,  or  been 
refreshed  by  the  shrieks  of  the  terror-stricken ; 
and  now,  deprived  of  the  little  reason  it  ever 
possessed,  it  could  only  picture  the  tortures 
it  had  inflicted,  and  which  returned  as  a  just 
retribution  upon  the  writhing  wretch  until 
Death  should  relieve  him. 

Suddenly  the  fatal  lull  came  on — the  mind 
of  the  man  was  restored  to  him  before  he  died 
— and  the  surgeon,  with  the  most  kindly  feel- 
ings, sent  on  shore  for  the  clergyman  of  Port 
Royal,  who  had  attended  thousands  of  poor 
fellows  before  he  buried  them  in  that  damp 
and  almost  uncovered  grave,  the  Palisades. 
He  instantly  began  to  break  the  sad  truth 
that  no  hope  remained  ;  which  Seizemup,  then 
free  from  pain,  could  not  believe.  He  spoke 
of  his  wish  to  go  on  deck,  and  see  that  the  duty 
had  not  been  relaxed  in  his  sickness,  and  he 
sent  for  the  first-lieutenant  to  bring  the  re- 
port of  those  men  destined  for  punishment ; 
and,  even  within  an  hour  of  death,  he  spoke 
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of  that  which  in  his  madness  he  had  experi- 
enced, but  which  the  return  of  reason  oblite- 
rated from  his  mind. 

''  It  is  mj  painful  duty,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, "  to  interrupt  this  official  dialogue.  I 
am  here  to  call  a  sinner  to  repentance,  before 
he  goes  hence  and  is  no  more  seen  ;  and  that 
duty  I  will  perform  with  all  firmness.  I  tell 
you  at  this  moment  the  angel  of  death  is  by 
your  bedside.  Another  short  half-hour  con- 
signs you  to  those  who  guard  the  dead ;  and, 
in  this  short  interval,  which  Providence  so 
graciously  bestows  to  some  who  die  of  this 
fearful  malady,  let  me  implore  you  to  speak 
of  things  necessary  to  the  soul's  salvation, 
and  to  the  proper  distribution  and  arrange- 
ment of  your  worldly  affairs.  The  time  is 
short  indeed  for  repentance,  and  I  must  not 
lose  a  second  of  that  span  yet  allotted  to  you. 
Do  you  feel  that  confidence  at  this  awful  mo- 
ment which  the  ffood  man  should  feel  ?  Has 
your  life  been  such  that  you  fear  not  death  ?" 

He  took  the  hand  of  the  sick  man,  who, 
from  the  earnestness  of  the  clergyman's  man- 
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ner,  was  alarmed,  but  would  not  credit  what 
he  heard. 

"  I  tell  YOU  I  feel  no  pain — I  have  no  fever 
— I  am  well.  Why  tell  me  that  which  I  can- 
not believe  ?" 

"  Are  you  still  so  fatally  blinded  that  your 
soul  must  perish  ?  —  Is  it  probable  that  these 
respectable  physicians  would  tell  you  a  false- 
hood— or  that  I,  in  my  sacred  situation,  would 
confirm  it  ?  Have  you  no  friend  to  whom  you 
can  confide  your  last  requests  ? — or,  have  you 
made  that  preparation  for  death  whicli  all  men 
should  do  when  in  their  strongest  health  ? — 
Is  there  no  letter  prepared  for  a  parent,  a 
brother,  a  sister  —  no  last  gift  to  recal 
affection  ?  Each  quick  minute  but  brings  you 
nearer  to  death.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
unrelenting  fever  will  return,  and  in  a  shriek 
of  madness  you  Avill  expire.  Must  I  frighten 
you  with  your  death,  in  order  to  induce  cre- 
dence to  my  words  ?  Here,  with  me,  lift  up 
those  hands  to  your  God,  and  join  in  one  short 
prayer  for  forgiveness  —  implore  his  gracious 
protection — nor  seek  thus  rashly  to  rush  into 
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eternity  unprepared  bj  the  offices  of  your  re- 
ligion." 

The  clergyman  here  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment, which  the  invalid  saw  without  any 
emotion  ;  and  indeed  so  fully  was  he  persuaded 
that,  for  some  reason  or  another  which  he 
could  not  explain,  every  one  was  attempting 
to  frighten  him,  that,  when  his  servant  came 
in,  he  desired  the  first-lieutenant  might  be 
sent  for,  and  ordered  the  guns  might  be  exer- 
cised at  quarters  that  night ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  preparations  which  he  ordered  for  the  re- 
moval of  some  stores,  the  clergyman's  words 
were  realized,  the  fever  suddenly  returned, 
and,  frantic  in  his  last  moments,  he  died  in 
all  the  horrors  of  madness  ! 

TV-  ^  ^rff  "^ 

"  I  have  met  with  your  captain,"  said  a 
dark  man  to  young  Clincher,  *'  and  I  advise 
you  to  go  to  England,  and  not  to  return  to 
Bermuda.     Which  would  you  rather  do?" 

"  Why,  if  I  had  a  choice,  I  would  rather 
ofo  to  Enrfand." 
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"  You  have  no  orders,  have  you,  how  to 
act  ?" 

"  None  at  present.  I  await  them." 
"  Then  follow  your  own  fancy,"  continued 
the  stranger,  as  he  put  a  letter  in  the  fire, 
which  Clincher's  quick  eye  detected  was  for 
him.  "  Mind,"  he  said,  "  you  have  never 
received  that  letter.  By  my  soul,  I  would 
rather  ride  an  alligator  on  the  Mississippi  (and 
that's  dangerous  amusement)  than  live  on 
board  that  precious  gun-brig  with  such  a 
Tartar  of  a  captain  as  yours.  I  can  assist 
you.  I  am  going  to  England  in  a  fortnight, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  passage." 

"  But  I  shall  have  a  wife  before  that." 
"  What  !  a  midshipman  with  a  wife!  — 
that's  just  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  monkey 
and  the  fish  made  into  a  mermaid.  Well, 
every  one  commits  some  folly  during  his  life ; 
but  I'll  take  her,  you,  your  father-in-law, 
man  and  maid-servant,  and  all  your  goods 
and  chattels.     Pray,  how  is  the  Admiral?" 

Clincher  looked  at  the  stranger,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before,  with  some  surprise, 
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and  answered,  with  civility,  that  he  had  not 
heard  lately. 

"  One  more  question,  and  then  I'll  cease  to 
bother  you.  Is  your  wife  as  handsome  as 
your  love  ?" 

Clincher  felt  his  face  grow  somewhat  pale, 
but  he  answered  that  his  wife  and  his  love 
would  be  one. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  stranger,  with  a  kind  of 
vacant  stare,  "  the  man  who  has  once  loved 
Alice  Rivers  will  never  forget  her ;  —  time 
may  change  his  hair  —  different  climates  may 
show  other  beauties  —  but  the  heart  having 
once  received  an  impression  of  that  charming 
creature,  nothing  will  efface  it." 

Clincher  blushed  as  he  asked  how  his  tem- 
porary love  could  be  known  to  the  stranger. 

"  I  have  seen  her — you  and  your  father — 
Sir  Dionysius — and  young  Mopus,  often ;  and 
the  birds  sometimes  warble  of  the  loves  of 
those  who  speak  tenderly  in  shrubberies,  be- 
fore a  one-legged  father  interferes.  Forget 
her,  if  you  can." 

*•  You  seem,  at  any  rate,  not  to  have  for- 
gotten her." 
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"  Nor  ever  shall.     Is  she  married  yet  ?" 

"  I  have  not  heard." 

"  Then  you  know  less  of  her  than  a 
stranger." 

Here  he  made  a  low  bow,  as  Everett  and 
his  daughter  entered  the  room  ;  and  then, 
stopping  the  intended  introduction,  broke 
through  the  natural  reserve  of  first  acquain- 
tances, and  supplied  all  the  deficiency  of 
Clincher's  knowledge  of  him,  by  saying — 
that  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  Snarler,  and 
received  a  letter  for  Mr.  Clincher,  which  had 
unfortunately  been  accidentally  consumed; 
that  he  had  called  to  mention  the  fact,  and, 
as  he  knew  a  little  of  the  Admiral,  to  volun- 
teer to  take  the  young  gentleman  to  England, 
which  would  be  better  than  folio  win  of  a  ten- 
gun  brig  through  all  her  mazes  of  the  West- 
India  Islands. 

Mr.  Everett  expressed  himself  grateful ; 
his  daughter  was  to  be  married  in  a  week, 
and,  as  he  was  obliged  to  remain  to  set  his 
house  in  order,  he  would  follow  as  soon  after 
as  possible.      The  hospitality  so  generously 
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offered  to  Clincher  was  extended  to  the 
stranger,  who  excused  himself  on  account  of 
the  pressing  business  he  had  at  Baltimore, 
in  regard  to  the  cargo  to  be  shipped,  and  he 
took  his  leave,  saying,  he  would  write  the 
day  previous  to  his  sailing,  and  would  call  in 
Norfolk  for  his  passengers. 

"  I  expect,"  said  Mr.  Hughes  Everett, 
"  that's  one  of  your  stiff-necked  Britishers ; 
he  has  no  more  of  the  genuijie  Yankee  in  him 
than  a  land  Turpin.  But  it's  a  bit  of  economy 
sailing  with  a  man  who  does  not  require  pas- 
sage-money, although  it  shall  be  my  care  to 
ship  wine  and  provisions  enough  for  all  of 
you." 

A  week  from  that  date  saw  Mr.  Midshipman 
Clincher  a  married  man.  He  had  never  ap- 
prized the  Admiral,  either  of  his  being  left 
behind  at  Norfolk,  or  of  his  intended  alliance ; 
and  Mr.  Everett  had  consented  to  the  match, 
knowing  that  he  had  ample  for  the  young 
people,  to  whom  his  fortune  would  descend. 
It  was  his  intention  to  live  with  them,  and 
the  separation  from  his  beloved  Margaret 
would  be  but  for  a  short  time. 
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In  the  mean  time  active  preparations  were 
made  for  the  departure.  Mr.  Midshipman 
Clincher,  contented  with  the  present,  never 
dreamt  of  the  future ;  although,  now  and 
then,  a  feAv  misgivings  passed  his  mind,  as  to 
the  manner  of  his  blunt  father's  reception  of 
his  new  daughter,  and  of  his  sudden  desertion 
of  the  navy.  Alice  Rivers  flitted  less  vividly 
before  him,  and  he  embarked  with  his  bride  a 
week  after  his  marriage,  already  satisfied  that 
sailing  in  company  was  not  quite  so  pleasant 
as  an  independent  life. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Sparrowhawk  left  Norfolk  the  very 
day  on  which  Captain  Seizemup  died  at  Ja- 
maica. Clincher,  his  wife,  and  her  maid,  w^ere 
made  comfortable  in  the  cabin,  whilst  the 
captain  shifted  for  himself  elsewhere. 

From  frequent  conversations,  when  the 
captain's  heart  became  a  little  open,  and  he 
was  off  his  guard,  Clincher  learnt  that  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  his,  who  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  in  consequence  of  his  son's  having  com- 
mitted certain  crimes  which  the  law  had 
punished  by  transportation  for  life,  had  left 
his  youngest  sister  considerable  property ; 
that  Alice  was  married  to  the  rich  Masterman, 
who  had  dropped   the    euphonious    name  of 
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Moggs ;  and  Tarious  other  little  family  secrets 
which  seemed  well  known  to  the  captain.  How 
he  became  possessed  of  such  intelligence  wa* 
the  secret  best  gnarde^l,  and  it  was  only 
sliffhtlv  surmised,  bv  seeing  him  read  a  letter, 
very  closely  written  and  voluminous  in  its 
contents,  and  the  handwriting  of  which 
Clincher  had  some  vague  suspicion  was  that 
of  Alice  Rivers. 

The  Sparrowhawk  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  her  passage,  before  one  of  those 
awful  events  occurred,  which  render  the  sea- 
man's life  so  perilous,  and  which,  when  his 
hopes  are  highest,  dash  him  into  poverty 
and  plunge  him  into  danger.  The  wind, 
which,  since  the  schooners  departure,  had 
been  fair,  suddenly  died  away,  and  left  her 
becalmed.  She  was  too  far  to  the  north wani 
to  fear  a  hurricane,  but  gales  of  wind  were 
common  in  her  latitude.  It  was  the  trea- 
cherous calm  before  the  storm — ^for  suddenly 
the  clouds  arose,  and  from  the  north-west  the 
sky  assumed  an  angry  appearance. 

Accustomed  to  face  all  dangers,  and  con- 
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tend  against  all  adversities,  the  captain  re- 
duced his  sail,  aud  made  every  preparation  an 
active  seaman  could  make  to  face  the  ele- 
ments. With  the  confidence  which  experience 
gives,  he  spoke  of  his  vessel  heing  competent 
to  face  any  gale ;  and  the  crew,  with  the 
habitual  carelessness  of  sailors,  looked  at  the 
coming  storm  with  the  eye  of  indifference. 
The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  night's  ex- 
cessive darkness  shewed  the  lightning  in 
all  its  brilliancy  ;  but  more  than  an  horn- 
elapsed  before  the  gale  appeared  to  approach ; 
during  which  time  Mrs.  Midshipman  Clincher 
having  been  given  clearly  to  comprehend  that 
a  vessel  well  built  and  ablv  manaoed,  with 
sufficient  sea-room  from  a  lee-shore,  was  the 
safest  asylum  in  the  world  during  a  severe 
storm,  she  grew  somewhat  brave,  from  the 
confidence  of  those  around  her. 

Many  a  time  had  the  Sparrowhawk  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  many  a  time  had  she  rode 
over  the  towering  seas  like  a  duck ;  but  some- 
how that  unaccountable  apprehension,  that 
warning  of  danger,  we  all  hear  and  few  heed. 
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came  across  more  than  one  of  the  crew,  and 
they  became  rather  restless  and  silent. 

The  Sparrowhawk  had  not  a  stitch  of  sail 
set,  and  was  ready  for  any  breeze,  when  the 
gale  broke  in  all  its  fury  upon  her.  She 
heeled  gradually  over,  as  if  accustomed  to 
the  rude  assault,  and  then  righted  with  all 
the  steadiness  of  a  good  sea-boat. 

The  first  burst  being  over,  all  danger  was 
forgotten;  the  thunder  roared,  the  wind  howled 
through  the  rigging,  the  rain  began  to  pour 
down,  and  the  lightning  flashed  quickly ;  no 
sail  was  set,  as  the  gale,  like  a  tornado  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  shifted  about,  preparatory  to 
its  settling  in  one  point;  and  the  thunder, 
which  rattled  harmlessly  to  leeward,  seemed 
the  next  minute  to  be  to  windward  of  the 
schooner. 

Not  five  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  first 
burst  of  the  storm,  before  the  Sparrowhawk 
was  struck  by  lightning.  It  neither  shivered 
the  masts,  nor  set  fire  to  the  rigging,  but  every 
one  was  sensible  that  the  flash,  which  nearly 
blinded  them,   had   passed  below ;    and    the 
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darkness  appeared  so  intense,  as  the  bright- 
ness vanished,  that  each  person  instinctively 
passed  his  hands  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  rub 
them  into  activity. 

"  Down  below,  some  of  you  !"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  "see  if  any  damage  is  done  !" 

But,  before  the  information  could  be  derived 
from  that  source,  Mrs.  Clincher,  who  had 
been  handed  below  when  the  rain  began, 
rushed  on  deck,  screaming  that  the  ship  was 
on  fire,  and  the  cabin  was  full  of  smoke. 

In  a  moment  the  captain  was  below^ :  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  report, 
but  no  one  could  ascertain  from  what  exact 
part  the  smoke  emanated ;  for,  although  it 
increased,  no  flames  burst  forth. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, the  gale  blew  furiously,  the  sea  began 
to  rise,  and,  far  from  any  land  or  any  assist- 
ance, the  schooner  rolled  on  in  her  perilous 
course.  All  that  the  coolness,  the  courage, 
the  experience  of  the  most  daring  seaman 
could  effect,  w^as  done  by  the  captain,  who 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  ubiquitous ; 
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he  was  every  where  in  a  second ;  one  moment 
cheering  Mrs.  Clincher  with  the  prospect  that 
the  danger  would  soon  be  passed ;  the  next 
preparing  for  greater  dangers. 

It  was  evident  before  long  that  the  flames 
would  burst  forth,  and  it  became  every  mo- 
ment more  requisite  to  be  prepared  against 
the  worst  event.  The  boat,  the  only  one,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  canoe  used  by  the 
captain  in  his  own  particular  expeditions 
when  he  preferred  being  alone,  was,  at  the 
greatest  risk  of  being  stove,  hoisted  out,  and 
towed  astern ;  and,  without  alarming  those 
he  wished  to  inspire  with  courage,  provisions, 
a  compass,  the  boat's  masts  and  sails,  some 
cordage,  and  other  indispensable  articles  were 
put  in  her,  and  stowed  carefully  away :  but 
the  boat  was  altogether  too  small  to  save 
the  whole  crew,  if  the  schooner  was  con- 
sumed. The  deck  of  the  cabin  now  began  to 
feel  intensely  hot,  and  every  moment  made 
the  danger  greater ;  every  bucket  in  the  vessel 
was  filled  with  water  and  kept  in  readiness 
to  deluge  the  place  where  first  the  fire  should 
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appear ;  and  a  consultation  took  place  as  to 
the  expediency  of  putting  the  lady  and  her 
maid  into  the  boat  directly  ;  for,  if  the  flames 
burst  out,  the  confusion  was  likely  to  be  so 
great,  and  the  panic,  perhaps,  so  sudden,  that 
all  discipline  would  be  overcome,  and  the  boat, 
in  all  probability,  swamped,  with  the  eager 
haste  of  the  crew  to  save  themselves. 

On  this  proposition  being  made  to  the  lady, 
she  at  first  resolutely  refused;  she  preferred 
death  with  her  husband  to  a  separate  exist- 
ence ;  besides,  the  danger  was  nearly  equal, 
for  the  boat  was  by  no  means  a  safe  asylum, 
and,  with  the  quickness  of  a  woman's  thought, 
she  mentioned  the  chance  of  the  rope  break- 
ing by  a  sudden  jerk,  and  the  helpless  inmates 
being  left  without  assistance  on  the  high  seas. 

To  obviate  this,  it  was  resolved  that  Clincher 
should  get  into  the  boat,  with  his  wife,  the 
maid,  and  two  of  the  crew ;  and  this  was 
effected  without  any  injury  being  done  to  the 
boat,  .which  was  veered  a  long  way  astern, 
having  two  good  stout  painters  to  secure  her 
to  the  schooner. 
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The  bride,  wlio  had  not  been  married  a 
fortnight,  and  the  young,  ardent,  loving,  and 
beloved  husband,  now  had  ample  time  to  brood 
over  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  its  prospects  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  energy  of  Clincher,  v^ho 
had  been  accustomed  to  scenes  of  danger  and 
distress,  the  spirit  of  the  young  wife  began 
to  fail,  and  she  gave  vent  to  her  apprehensions 
in  tears. 

The  maid  was  one  of  sterner  metal.  She 
never  spoke  a  word,  excepting  to  remark  that 
"  There  is  time  enough  to  give  up  hope  when 
the  vessel  is  burnt  and  the  boat  sinkino-;" 
and  feeling  that  the  distinctions  of  rank  had 
not  ceased  with  the  danger,  she  wrapped  her 
mistress  up  in  a  large  cloak  the  captain  had 
thrown  in  the  boat,  and  then  turned  her  eyes 
towards  the  schooner,  to  watch  the  first  burst 
of  the  flames,  and  indulge  in  her  own  silent 
meditation. 

"  If  you  survive  me,"  exclaimed  Margaret — 
*'  if  by  any  chance  this  angry  sea  should  spare 
you,  remember,  oh  !  remember  my  father.  In 
his  old  age  you  can  comfort  him,  as  I  have 
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done  to  the  present  time ;  and,  when  he  is  able 
to  listen  to  the  loss  of  his  Margaret,  mind 
you  tell  him  that,  even  with  death  surround- 
ing us  on  every  side,  with  a  fond  husband  en- 
circling me  in  his  arms,  I  did  not  forget  him, 
who  has  ever  been  a  kind  indulgent  parent. 
Hah  !  the  flames  burst  out — now — now  my 
husband,  save,  oh !  save  me  !" 

Her  fears  were  premature;  the  sudden 
brightness  had  been  occasioned  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  schooner  burning  a  blue  light,  in 
the  hopes  of  attracting  the  attention  of  any 
vessel  which  mioht  be  near. 

On  board  matters  grew  a  little  worse,  inas- 
much as  the  heat  had  so  increased,  that  the 
thought  of  opening  the  deck,  and  at  once 
facing  the  danger,  and  endeavouring  to  over- 
come it  by  water,  was  abandoned.  As  more 
than  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  lightning 
struck  her,  and  the  flames  had  not  burst  forth, 
the  captain  had  some  hopes,  by  blocking  up 
and  ■  covering  every  place  through  which  the 
smoke  forced  itself,  to  smother  the  fire  ;  and, 
constantly  employed  in  this   occupation,  he 
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was  relieved  from  those  dreary  thoughts,  which 
came  with  most  unwelcome  frequency  to  those 
in  the  boat,  who,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to 
aggravate  the  danger  by  the  apprehension  of 
it,  sat  shivering  in  expectation  of  greater  cala- 
mities. 

At  last  the  moment  arrived;  the  sea  had 
risen  considerably,  and  the  schooner  was  un- 
der her  close-reefed  fore  and  aft  foresail,  set 
merely  to  steady  her,  and  even  the  eye  of  fear 
had  grown  somewhat  dulled  from  its  coDStant 
watching,  when  a  blaze  of  light  illumiued  the 
schooner.  The  flames  had  burst  through  the 
cabin  flooring,  and  the  fire  had  established 
itself.  A  rush  was  made  to  the  painters  which 
secured  the  boat,  in  order  to  haul  her  up,  and 
enable  the  crew  to  jump  into  her ;  but  the 
captain,  who  well  knew  that  certain  ruin 
would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  rash  pro- 
ceeding, seized  hold  of  the  foremost  men,  and, 
calling  out,  ''  Bring  water  to  the  cabin —  the 
fire  is  nothing !''  succeeded  in  getting  his  or- 
ders obeyed,  and,  the  more  readily  to  ensure 
the  active  assistance  of  all  on  board,  he  cast 
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adrift  the  boat  with  his  own  hands,  and  then 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  direct  every 
energy  to  the  extinguishing  of  the  fire. 

When  Clincher  became  aware  that  the  boat 
was  no  longer  towed  by  the  schooner,  he  as- 
sumed a  command  w^hich  the  bold  and  daring 
ever  evince  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  gave 
some  degree  of  confidence  to  his  slender  crew 
and  timid  companion,  by  his  apparent  disdain 
of  the  perils  by  wiiich  he  was  surrounded. 
His  first  resolve  was  on  no  account  to  desert 
his  generous  friend  who  had  cast  him  adrift ; 
for  he  instantly  conjectured  the  truth,  that  in 
order  to  save  his  life,  and  the  life  of  the  Avomen, 
he  had  generously  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
own.  The  schooner  forged  a  little  a-head, 
from  the  sail  she  was  under ;  but  she  was  kept 
easily  in  sight  by  the  flame.  The  boat  w^as 
rigged  with  a  fore  and  mizen  lug- sail,  and  the 
step  of  the  mast  had  been  so  contrived,  by 
means  of  a  second  iron  clamp,  that  the  mizen- 
mast  could  easily  be  stepped  in  its  place.  It 
was  so  done,  and  the  mizen  close-reefed  set, 
the  boat  following  the  schooner's  course. 
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The  flames  seemed  now  to  have  got  much 
beyond  the  power  of  being  extinguished  ; 
every  now  and  then  a  brighter  and  a  stronger 
fire  seemed  emitted  from  the  cabin,  and  occa- 
sionally the  figure  of  a  man  could  be  seen. 
But  she  drew  away  so  fast  from  the  boat,  that 
it  was  almost  hopeless  continuing  the  course 
in  the  hope  of  being  of  any  assistance ;  neither 
could  the  boat  carry  any  more  sail,  for  the 
gale  was  high,  and  it  threatened  to  increase. 

It  is  perfectly  wonderful  how  women  steel 
their  apparently  timid  hearts  to  meet  the 
greatest  dangers  —  how  pain,  privation,  hun- 
ger, thirst,  wet,  cold,  winds  and  waves,  can  be 
surmounted  by  such  fragile  creatures.  Here, 
in  the  boat,  cramped  up  for  room,  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  nearest  land,  in  the  high 
seas,  without  any  chance  of  aid,  uninformed 
if  they  had  provisions  even  for  a  day,  with 
scarcely  garments  to  cover  them,  did  these 
two  women  resign  themselves  to  their  destiny 
without  a  murmur  :  on  the  contrary,  Margaret 
cheered  her  husband  and  the  crew,  declared 
she  had  read  Bligh's  marvellous  escape  in  a 
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more  crowded  boat,  after  having  traversed 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and  been  so 
reduced  for  provisions,  that  the  bread  was 
weighed  in  walnut-shells.  The  others,  with 
the  generosity  of  the  sex,  only  hoped  they 
might  yet  be  able  to  render  assistance  to  those 
who  had  attempted  to  sacrifice  their  last  hope, 
the  boat,  that  the  crew  and  the  passengers 
might  be  saved.  Clincher,  meanwhile,  never 
said  a  word,  but  steered  the  boat,  keeping  her 
between  the  squalls  a  little  free,  in  order  to 
forereach  upon  the  schooner. 

The  schooner  grew  fainter  and  fainter  to 
the  sidit.  Whether  the  flames  had  been  p^ot 
under,  or  the  schooner  had  increased  her  dis- 
tance, was  uncertain.  About  eleven,  a  thick 
squall  came  on ;  the  rain  fell  fast,  the  sail  of 
the  boat  was  lowered,  the  schooner  was  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  boat  rolled  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves. 

In  this  forlorn  situation  it  was  useless  to 
talk  of  comfort.  But  hope  never  forsook  them, 
neither  did  they  give  way  one  second  to  use- 
less tears  or  repining ;  the  accident  could  not 
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have  been  avoided ;  who  could  ward  off  the 
lightning  ?  or  who  could  stay  the  winds  ? 
There  was  but  one  subject  of  regret,  and  that 
was  their  inability  to  keep  sight  of  or  near 
the  burning  vessel.  She  was  now  far  from 
them ;  but  the  hope  still  of  rendering  assist- 
ance made  Clincher  determine  to  stand  on  in 
the  direction  he  had  last  seen  her,  if  the  wea- 
ther permitted  him  to  carry  any  sail.  The 
stars,  which  every  now  and  then  were  seen, 
might  serve  as  guides,  for  the  compass  in  the 
boat  was  useless,  as  in  the  hurry  no  means  of 
procuring  a  light  had  been  sent  with  the  other 
useful  articles.  There  was  nothing  left  for 
them  but  to  roll  over  the  seas  until  daylight, 
and  then  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  ren- 
der themselves  useful  to  their  friends. 

Once  or  twice,  when  Clincher  hinted  that 
they  had  better  avail  themselves  of  this  favour- 
able gale  to  run  down  to  Bermuda,  which,  if 
the  breeze  lasted,  they  might  reach  in  thirty 
hours,  his  wife  used  her  generous  influence  to 
turn  him  from  his  intention. 

"  It  must  not  be,"  she  said :  "  we  can  live 
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here  the  few  hours  between  this  and  daylight, 
and  I  never  would  consent  to  leave  so  generous 
a  friend  to  perish  without  one  attempt  to  save 
him." 

Even  the  maid  joined  in  the  sentiment, 
whilst  the  crew,  the  two  men,  seemed  rather 
indifferent ;  indeed,  one  had  so  far  overcome 
all  apprehension  of  danger,  that  he  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  never  heard 
the  discussion. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  seemed  to  have  wea- 
ried themselves  out,  for,  when  the  sun  rose, 
clear  and  moderate  weather  succeeded ;  but 
the  schooner  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  there 
was  not  a  spot  on  that  apparently  distant  and 
endless  horizon  which  hope  itself  could  fancy 
a  strange  sail.  By  degrees  the  wind  subsided, 
and  by  eight  o'clock  it  was  a  calm. 

On  examining  their  stores,  they  found  they 
had  bread  and  water  sufficient  at  least  for  a 
week  ;  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  rum, 
and  one  piece  of  salt  meat.  These  valuable 
stores  were  placed  abaft,  in  order  that  no  sailor 
should  forget  how  requisite  sobriety  and  dis- 
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cipline  were  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  by  get- 
ting drunk  hazard  the  lives  of  all.  The  pru- 
dent foresight  of  the  captain  had  placed  all 
that  was  necessary  for  navigation  in  the  boat ; 
and,  every  thing  being  carefully  stowed  away, 
the  masts  were  stepped,  and  the  sails  hoisted, 
as  much  with  the  intention  of  drying  the  boat 
as  of  attracting  the  notice  of  any  vessel  which 
might  chance  to  be  in  sight. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  more 
forlorn  than  one  solitary  boat  upon  the  im- 
mense Atlantic  :  of  all  loneliness  this  is  the 
most  lonely :  even  the  fin  of  a  shark,  man's 
worst  enemy,  since  it  attacks  him  in  his  most 
helpless  state,  would  be  hailed  with  delight ; 
the  weed,  which  the  Florida  streams  distribute 
over  the  watery  world,  affords  amusement;  and 
the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  threatening  clouds, 
as  they  skim  over  the  solitary  boat,  distract  the 
attention,  and  give  a  temporary  relief.  How 
miserably  long  those  hours  between  eight  and 
noon  appeared !  Occasionally  an  oar  was  dipped 
in  the  water,  keeping  the  boat's  head  to  the 
northward  ;  it  was  done  merely  as  a  break  to 
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the  silence  and  solitude  around,  and  was  a 
recreation  rather  than  toil  to  the  seaman,  who 
was  driven  to  the  irksome  task  merely  from 
the  wish  to  have  something  to  do. 

At  noon,  a  light  cat's-paw  of  wind  appeared, 
and  the  oars  were  got  out  in  order  to  row  the 
boat  towards  it.  The  only  map  or  chart  Clin- 
cher possessed  was  in  the  old  Hamilton  Moore, 
which  had  been  picked  up  in  the  well  of  the 
boat,  and  which  the  sun  had  rendered  avail- 
able by  partially  drying  it.  Of  all  places,  he 
most  wished  to  avoid  Bermuda,  because  there 
he  would  find  a  man-of-war,  from  which  he 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  West  Indies.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  steer  towards  the  West- 
ern Islands,  and  stand  the  chance  of  meeting 
some  of  the  many  hundred  vessels  which 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  on  their  voyage  to  and 
from  America. 

The  seamen  knew  nothing  about  the  matter, 
and  Clincher  enforced  his  discipline  by  re- 
minding them  that  they  were  perfectly  at  his 
mercy,  as  without  him  they  never  could  reach 
any  port,  but  would  starve  on  the  high  seas. 
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He  inspired  them  with  courage  by  relating 
the  numerous  hair-breadth  escapes  of  those  in 
much  more  forlorn  condition  than  themselves, 
but  he  cautiously  avoided  any  incident,  such 
as  the  wreck  of  the  Medusa,  which  pictured 
horrors  his  companions  might  imagine  were 
reserved  for  them.  His  wife  told  them  of 
the  reward  of  patient  perseverance  in  Bligh's 
case,  and,  after  the  first  disposition  to  silence 
had  been  conquered,  the  sound  of  human 
voices  cheered  up  the  spirits  of  all,  and  gave 
Clincher  the  greatest  hopes  of  preserving  his 
authority.  No  one  grumbled  at  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  provisions ;  it  was  seen  to  be  ab- 
solutely requisite  to  husband  their  stores  ;  the 
wet  bread  was  disposed  of  first ;  and  when  the 
light  breeze  swelled  the  sails,  and  the  water 
rippled  against  the  boat's  bow,  there  was 
actually  a  cheerfulness  manifested  which  even 
astonished  Clincher,  who,  though  conversant 
enough  with  the  mercurial  qualities  of  a  sailor, 
never  contemplated  gaiety  in  so  desperate  a 
position. 

The  first  day  passed  without  any  serious 
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inconvenience,  and  without  any  fresh  fears 
being  excited.  The  breeze  gradually  fresh- 
ened during  the  night ;  and,  about  one  in  the 
morning,  a  vessel  was  seen  under  all  sail. 
Every  effort  was  made  in  the  boat  to  reach 
her.  The  two  men  plied  their  oars  with 
vigour;  Clincher  steered  and  shouted,  the 
shrill  voices  of  the  women  were  lifted  up,  but 
the  vessel  neither  heard,  saw,  nor  heeded  them  ; 
and,  after  losing  an  hour,  by  a  great  devi- 
ation from  their  course,  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  the  pursuit,  and  reluctantly  hauled 
again  upon  a  wind,  and  stood  towards  the 
Western  Islands. 

This  unfortunate  affair  produced  great  dis- 
content. It  was  Clincher's  watch  at  the  time 
the  vessel  was  seen ;  and  the  two  seamen, 
giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  not  a  little 
heightened  from  the  fatigue  of  one  hour's  in- 
defatigable exertion,  accused  Clincher  of 
having  been  more  than  half  asleep,  or  that  he 
must  have  seen  the  stranger  a  long  way  to 
windward,  and  have  enabled  the  boat  to  cut 
her  off,  before  she  could  possibly  run  to  lee- 
ward. 
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"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Midship- 
man," said  one  of  the  crew,  "  we  don't  belong 
to  you,  and  don't  intend  to,  either ;  our  life  is 
just  as  precious  to  us  as  yours  is  to  you  ;  we 
are  all  in  the  same  boat  now,  and  if  this  hap- 
pens again,  I'm  blessed  if  we  don't  find  a  way 
to  keep  your  eyes  open.  Are  those  women  to 
sleep  always  ? — ain't  they  to  work  like  us  ?" 

The  other  sailor  took  his  comrade's  part,  and 
said,  "  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  pull  like 
slaves,  and  have  no  grog  ? — come,  hand  out  a 
dram,  or,  by  the  piper,  we'll  soon  see  who's 
master  here !" 

In  order  to  pacify  these  clamours.  Clincher 
committed  his  first  error,  in  acceding  to  their 
demands,  and  a  good  dram  was  given  to  each. 
That  act  lost  at  once  half  of  his  authority. 
Had  he  stood  firm  and  maintained  his  situa- 
tion, half  the  miseries  which  occurred  would 
have  been  obviated.  His  wife  trembled,  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  apprehension  of  greater 
misery  than  she  saw  around  her  ;  she  urged 
Clincher  to  comply  ;  and  the  two  men,  having 
gained  their  point,   instantly  became   more 
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clamorous  and  abusive ;  they  insisted  upon  a 
little  more,  and,  this  gained,  they  talked  of 
taking  the  small  keg  forward  under  their  own 
protection,  as  women  ought  not  to  drink  grog, 
and  gentlemen  did  not  like  it. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  they  met  with  a 
refusal;  and  the  women,  joining  Clincher's 
party,  declared  they  would  offer  every  oppo- 
sition in  their  power.  Seeing,  in  spite  of 
their  Dutch  courage,  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  liquor  without  a  serious 
affray,  they  very  quietly  lay  down  in  the 
boat,  and  told  Clincher  he  might  look  out  all 
the  night,  as  they  were  tired,  and  would  not 
keep  watch  for  him  or  any  one  else. 

When  the  men  were  asleep.  Clincher  men- 
tioned his  fears  of  the  future,  that  the  sea- 
men would  take  the  liquor  by  force,  and  that, 
once  drunk,  no  one  could  answer  for  their 
conduct. 

"  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,"  said 
Margaret,  *'  to  avoid  that  danger ;"  and,  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation,  she  took  the  keg 
and  threw  it  overboard,  saying,  "  it  is  better 
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to  face  them  sober,  when  they  are  likely  to 
listen  to  reason,  than  when  drink  has  changed 
them  into  brutes ;  they  might  then  commit 
any  atrocity." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Give  us  more  grog,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
when  day-dawn  awakened  them  from  their 
half  drunken  drowsiness,  "  and  let's  have  a 
fair  division  of  labour  and  authority.  Come, 
my  lady,  let's  overhaul  the  stern-sheets  for 
that  keg,  and  Jack  and  I  will  just  see  how 
much  you've  sipped  with  those  pretty  lips  of 
yours  during  the  night." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Margaret,  coolly; 
"  search,  but  you  will  look  in  vain,  for  I  threw 
it  overboard,  to  prevent  your  getting  drunk." 

At  this  intimation,  the  infuriated  seaman 
seized  the  tiller  of  the  boat,  and,  had  not 
Clincher  sprung  upon  him,  and  wrested  it  from 
his  hand,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  in- 
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flicted  some  injury  on  his  wife.  Clincher 
pinned  him  down  between  the  thwarts,  whilst 
he  threatened  the  other  with  an  assault  if  he 
dared  to  stir  in  his  comrade's  defence.  The 
maid  manifested  a  masculine  disposition,  and 
Margaret,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to  all 
the  elegancies  of  life,  found  a  spirit  which 
prompted  her  to  take  the  part  of  her  husband. 

This  division  was  likely  to  lead  to  most 
serious  consequences.  The  seaman  who  had 
been  thus  seriously  handled  got  forward  in 
the  bows,  and  his  companion  seemed  reso- 
lutely bent  on  taking  his  side.  Clincher  was 
in  the  stern-sheets,  giving  instructions  to  the 
women  how  to  steer,  and  both  soon  acquired  a 
sufficient  degree  of  skill  to  prevent  what 
Clincher  was  most  anxious  to  avoid — having 
a  man  aft.  The  boat  seemed  divided  by 
mutual  consent,  the  provisions  being  always 
shared  out  with  so  much  scrupulous  equality, 
that  even  those  most  ready  to  find  fault  dared 
not  accuse  the  party  of  any  unfairness. 

The  wind  had  continued  fair,  and,  as  it 
kept  steady,  little  was  required  to  be  done. 

H  5 
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Clincher  divided  his  command  into  three 
watches ;  himself,  his  wife,  and  the  maid,  each 
steered  by  turns ;  both  the  men  forward  gene- 
rally went  to  sleep,  but  aroused  up  willingly 
enough,  apparently,  if  they  were  called.  They 
had  now  been  cast  adrift  from  the  schooner 
three  long  days ;  they  had  experienced  no  pecu- 
liar hardships ;  the  provisions  were  ample  for 
four  more  days,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
prevailing  discontent,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  favourable  considering  the  circum- 
stances. Still,  however,  Clincher  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  alteration.  If  only  one  vessel 
had  been  seen  in  three  days,  the  same  time 
might  elapse  without  seeing  another ;  a  con- 
trary wind  might  spring  up,  and  then  star- 
vation would  stare  them  in  the  face.  He 
therefore  spoke  to  his  crew,  for  the  first 
time,  during  the  last  twelve  hours.  He  told 
them  his  intentions  and  his  determination,  and 
he  showed  considerable  firmness  in  his  man- 
ner. But  a  kind  of  listless  indifference  had 
begun  to  make  great  progress  forward,  and, 
after  he  had  concluded,  he  heard  a  low  grum- 
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bling  Toice  declare,  that  the  provisions  be- 
longed to  the  crew  of  the  schooner,  not  to 
her  passengers;  and  that  hare  them  they 
would,  just  in  any  quantity  they  wanted. 
Quite  in  vain  did  Clincher  attempt  to  pacify 
them;  they  said  he  had  no  authority  over 
them  ;  they  were  not  men-of-wars  men,  and 
that  the  boat  was  theirs,  and  all  in  it  belonged 
to  them. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  and 
Margaret  began  to  feel  those  growing  appre- 
hensions of  sufferings  which  she  foresaw  must 
come  to  pass,  unless  some  vessel  came  to 
their  assistance.  It  was  eight  in  the  morning 
when  Clincher  served  out  the  reduced  allow- 
ance. Both  men  took  it  sulleoly,  and  devoured 
it  hastily,  but  not  according  to  their  usual 
manner;  they  generally  had  crept  forward, 
and  there  eat  their  proportions ;  now  they 
altered  their  plan  and  came  aft,  sitting  on  the 
after  thwart,  and  facing  the  stem-sheets.  It 
required  but  a  minute  to  devour  the  scanty 
breakfast,  but  Margaret,  who  prolonged  the 
pleasure,  as  she  imagined,  and  by  so  doing  more 
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effectually  allayed  the  cravings  of  hunger,  kept 
nibbling  her  miserable  biscuit. 

"  You  don't  seem  much  to  like  that,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  at  the  same  time  snatching  it 
from  her,  and  thrusting  it  into  his  own  mouth, 
"  so  I'll  shew  you  how  to  make  quicker  work 
of  it." 

Margaret  gave  a  scream,  and  Clincher,  seiz- 
ing the  tiller,  made  a  desperate  blow  at  the 
assailant,  which  was  saved  by  the  other  man, 
who  caught  his  arm,  and  threw  him  back  on 
his  seat,  wresting  the  tiller  from  him.  The 
boat,  thus  left  to  herself,  flew  up  in  the  wind, 
and  the  sail  flapping  added  to  the  confusion. 
The  first  man  seized  Margaret,  and,  in  the 
confusion,  dragged  her  over  the  thwart,  leav- 
ing her  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  adding, 
"  Just  you  attempt  to  move,  and  Til  cut  your 
husband's  throat,  and  try  how  long  you  can 
swim." 

The  maid  now  lost  the  courage  she  once 
had  shown,  and  sat  down,  unable  to  render  any 
assistance;  whilst  the  seaman  who  had  dis- 
posed of  Margaret  came  to  his  comrade's  assist- 
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ance,  and  in  a  second  secured  Clincher's  arms 
behind  him,  and  thrust  him  forward  to  his  wife. 

"Now,  my  hearties,"  said  the  first  man, 
*'  we  are  the  captains,  and  you  are  the  crew. 
As  you  proposed  shortening  the  allowance,  you 
can  have  no  objection  to  our  carrying  out 
your  plan ;  so  we  will  double  our  own  pro- 
portion, and  reduce  yours." 

The  boat  had,  in  the  mean  time,  come  round, 
and  the  sail  was  aback ;  and,  whilst  one  man 
shifted  the  sheet  over,  and  the  other  took  the 
helm.  Clincher  told  his  wife  to  cast  his  hands 
loose,  and  join  him  in  an  attempt  to  regain 
his  authority. 

"  What's  that,"  said  the  stoutest  of  the 
two  seamen,  who,  taking  a  clasped  knife  from 
his  pocket,  opened  it,  and  seized  Margaret ; 
"  as  sure  as  ever  you  lend  him  a  hand,  look 
at  this"  —  and  he  drew  the  knife  across  her 
throat,  just  touching  the  skin.  "  I  don't  want 
to  kill  you  yei^  nor  give  your  fellow  there  a 
swim,  but  those  that  were  up  are  down,  and 
vice  versa,  as  the  blacksmith  said  when  he 
knocked  the  poet  down.     You  are  a  quiet, 
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good  girl,"  said  he,  to  the  other,  "  and  if  you 
can  live  upon  short  allowance,  I'll  marry  you 
if  ever  I  get  to  Common  Hard  again." 

"  Which  way  are  we  to  steer,  Bill  ?"  said 
the  unemployed  man. 

"  Any  way.  Jack ;  we  are  out  on  a  cruize, 
and  got  the  command.  I'm  thinking  west 
will  take  us  somewhere  in  Ameriky." 

"  Let  me  still  endeavour  to  save  you,  and 
us,  and  all,"  said  Clincher.  ^*  If  you  attempt 
to  go  to  America  you  wdll  starve  us  all ;  there 
is  not  two  days'  provision  now  on  short  al- 
lowance left;  by  keeping  to  the  north-east 
with  this  breeze,  you  may  in  that  time,  or 
twelve  hours  later,  make  one  of  the  western 
islands,  or  meet  some  vessel  which  may  be 
in  that  track." 

**  That's  your  advice,  is  it,  Mr.  Midship- 
man ?  When  we  want  it,  we'll  ask  for  it ; 
and  when  we  find  the  provisions  grow  short, 
we'll  see  how  long  you  can  last  without  them. 
You  are  much  too  bumptious  just  now  ;  and 
hunger,  they  say,  will  tame  a  lion.  You'll 
be  much  thinner  by  this  time  to-morrow." 
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"  Never  mind  me,  my  lads,"  said  Clincher ; 
"  for  I  do  not  care  for  myself,  but  listen  to  a 
little  reason.  When  I  am  dead  of  starvation, 
you  will  not  have  many  moments  to  live 
yourselves ;  and  if  in  those  minutes  you  should 
be  saved,  your  whole  life  will  be  embittered 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  cruelty  you  will 
have  committed." 

"What  course  have  you  been  steering  all 
the  time  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  North-north-east,"  answered  Clincher. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Bill :  if  we 
go  S.  S.  W.,  we  shall  find  the  keg  of  rum. 
So  helms  a-lee,  and  about  she  comes." 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  fine  fellows,  do  not 
commit  so  great  a  rashness  as  to  attempt  to 
look  for  a  small  keg  on  the  Atlantic.  For  my 
own  self,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  am  indiffe- 
rent, but  for  my  wife  I  implore  you  to  steer 
our  former  course,  as  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the 
only  chance  we  have." 

"  Then  you  are  very  easily  satisfied,"  re- 
marked one  of  the  seamen.  "  Come,  Bill,  let 
us  see  what  we  have  got  left  in  the  fore  and 
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after  holds.  Why  I'm  blessed  if  you  put  the 
bung  in  the  breaker  after  that  last  swig  of 
yours,  and  half  the  Avater  is  gone,  and  we've 
little  enough  of  the  bread  for  a  couple  of 
days  !  Here's  a  capital  piece  of  junk,  but,  if 
we  eat  that,  we  shall  get  so  precious  dry  in 
the  mouth  that  our  allowance  of  water  won't 
satisfy  us,  and  that  alongside  is  bad  for  a 
draught." 

Here  Margaret  again  summoned  some  cou- 
rage :  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
implored  the  men  to  steer  the  course  her  hus- 
band recommended,  to  make  up  all  past 
differences,  and  that,  if  they  would  release 
Clincher,  they  would  do  exactly  as  they  were 
ordered,  and  not  attempt  to  command  or  con- 
trol them. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Jack,  "  that  it 
would  be  a  very  clever  thing  for  any  man 
who  had  caught  an  alligator  in  a  noose  to  let 
him  oro,  in  order  that  he  misfht  be  eaten? 
No,  no,  your  man  is  safe  enough  now;  and 
you  will  do  as  you  are  ordered  :  take  a  lesson 
out  of  this  girl's  book ;  she  knows  who  is  the 
strongest." 
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Both  seamen  now  ao^reed  to  steer  for  Ame- 
rica.  The  wind  was  about  S.  E.,  and,  not 
being  nice  as  to  any  port,  they  kept  the  boat 
west,  mnning  away  at  the  rate  of  five  knots 
an  hour. 

"  All  your  sense  is  not  gone,"  said  Clincher, 
"  yet  you  are  nearly  five  hundred  miles  from 
any  part  of  the  coast.  You  are  only  throw- 
ing away  the  only  chance  left ;  and,  if  no 
vessel  heaves  in  sight,  this  boat  will  be  the 
coffin  of  us  all !" 

*'Xot  of  us  all,  I  think,''  said  Jack  to  his 
comrade,  with  a  suspicious  wink  of  the  eye ; 
"  because  those  who  die  first  will  make  more 
room  for  the  others." 

"  There  is  some  reason  in  what  he  savs,'' 
remarked  Bill ;  "  and,  if  we  get  on  shore  at 
one  of  those  islands,  we  can  work  our  way  to 
America  in  any  ship  that  happens  to  touch 
there." 

•'  Well,  let  us  steer  his  course ;"  and,  after 
bavins:  lost  an  hour,  the  boat's  course  was 
again  altered. 

Loud  and  deep  were  the  curses  and  the 
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blasphemies  uttered,  when  at  sunset  a  large 
ship  was  seen  right  a-head  in  the  very  place, 
or  within  a  mile  of  it,  where  the  boat  would 
have  been  if  the  course  now  steered  had  never 
been  abandoned,  and  the  stranger  w^as  steer- 
ing west,  and  bound  to  the  very  place  the  re- 
fractory crew  wished  to  reach.  In  vain  did 
Clincher  murmur  ;  his  parched  lips  reminded 
him  that  silence  and  quietude  were  his  only 
chances  :  he  had  worked  his  arms  clear  of  the 
bondage,  and  remained  by  his  wife,  who  had 
given  way  to  her  feelings  on  this  second  sad 
disappointment,  and  wept  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  woe. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  the  provisions  were 
again  served  out.  They  threw  Clincher  the 
salt  beef,  and,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
wife  and  her  maid,  a  small,  very  small  allow- 
ance of  water  was  given  him.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, shared  hers,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  take  it  all,  declaring  she  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  it.  The  seamen,  like  all 
incautious  men,  took  sufficient  to  satisfy 
them;    and  Jack   as  he  finished  shook  the 
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breaker,  and  said,  "  There's  enough  left  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  for  us^  Bill,  so  make 
yourself  easy." 

Death  now  seemed  inevitable,  either  by  star- 
vation, or  by  the  cruelty  of  the  seamen.  The 
maid,  who  saw  the  sailors  possessed  all  the 
power  and  the  provisions,  remained  with  them, 
the  desire  of  life  predominating  over  every 
other  feeling.  Clincher  still  clasped  his  bride, 
and  assured  her  that,  although  every  thing 
looked  black  and  adverse,  he  did  not  despair 
of  his  life.  *'  Any  act,"  he  said,  *'  would  be 
justifiable  now.  The  murder  of  one  to  save 
the  rest  would  be  laudable." 

Margaret  trembled  at  the  word,  which  vi- 
brated in  her  ear.  Murder  I  and,  looking  at 
her  husband,  she  said : — 

"  Death  is  near  enough,  without  our  sum- 
moning him !" 

"  It  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  him.  I  must 
endeavour  to  regain  and  keep  the  command  : 
to-morrow  those  careless  fellows  will  finish 
the  provisions.  The  present  hour  occupies  a 
sailor's  mind;  beyond  it  he  never  looks  or 
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cares.  It  is  obvious,  to  save  themselves^  they 
will  sacrifice  us ;  have  you  nerve  enough  to 
fall  on  one  whilst  I  despatch  the  other?" 

"  Wait  another  day,  Frederick ;  the  hand  of 
Providence  may  direct  some  vessel  to  our 
rescue.     I  fear  to  do  this  deed  !" 

''  No,"  replied  her  husband.  "  To-morrow 
has  cheated  me  enough  already  ;  and,  suppo- 
sing no  vessel  to  heave  in  sight,  hunger  will 
keep  them  watchful,  and  render  us  less  able 
to  cope  with  them.  We  must  do  it  to-night, 
or  never  !" 

"  What  do  you  purpose  to  do  ?" 

"  You  see  how  Jack  is  sleeping :  I  will 
throw  him  overboard  before  he  can  recover 
either  his  power  or  his  reason.  The  other 
you  must  hold  fast  to  until  I  have  disposed  of 
my  man.  We  will  lash  Bill  until  we  have 
starved  him  into  subjection ;  and  then  we 
may  exist  three  days  longer,  and  yet  reach 
the  islands. .  The  wind  is  steady,  and  seems 
inclined  to  keep  so.  I  think  self-preservation 
warrants  any  extremity  ;  the  present  moment 
is  ours ;   if  we  lose  it,  we  cannot  complain  of 
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the  fate  which  awaits  us,  since  we  refused  our 
best  energies  to  obviate  it.  We  must  get  up 
carefully  and  steadily.    Now  are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Wait,  Frederick,  wait !  let  me  at  least 
say  one  prayer  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the 
offence.  I  feel  guided  by  you,  and  think 
you  cannot  do  wrong ;  but  still  I  have  some 
fears  for  so  dreadful  an  act,  which  only  self- 
preservation  can  palliate  or  command." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  remained  in  earnest  prayer.  She 
then  said  loud  enough  for  her  husband  to  hear : 

*'  May  God  forgive  us  this  great  but  neces- 
sary sin  !  I  am  ready  now  to  obey  you,  and 
shall  not  fear.     What  am  1  to  do  ?" 

"  Bill  is  asleep  in  the  stern  sheets ;  fall 
upon  him;  throw  yourself  right  upon  him, 
and  call  upon  your  maid  to  assist  you.  I 
will  not  be  long  before  I  am  able  to  give  you 
some  help.  Now,  one  kiss ;  it  may  be  our 
last !  but  I  feel  strong  and  well-nerved  for 
the  attack,  and  have  no  fears  for  the  result." 

They  gave  each  other  one  long  and  fervent 
embrace  ;    and   Clincher  then  carefully  rose 
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without  making  the  slightest  noise.  The  boat 
was  on  the  starboard-tack,  heeling  well  over 
to  the  breeze,  and  Jack  was  asleep  on  the 
after-thwart,  his  head  leaning  upon  the  lar- 
board gunnel.  The  boat  was  going  well  free, 
so  that  there  was  plenty  of  space  between  the 
gunnel  and  the  foot  of  the  sail  for  any  person 
to  fall ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  Margaret 
clear  of  this  doomed  man,  in  order  to  fall 
upon  the  other ;  for  it  w\is  requisite  either  to 
wait  until  he  was  disposed  of,  or  to  stride  over 
him  to  get  at  the  other :  and  in  this  act  Clincher 
would  have  to  use  his  left  hand  rather  than 
his  right,  unless  he  himself  strided  over  the 
sleeping  seaman,  and  then  faced  forward. 

Both  parties  were  now  standing  in  the 
boat,  the  husband  and  the  wife.  And  more 
than  a  minute  elapsed  before  Clincher  himself 
seemed  to  comprehend  the  difficulty  against 
which  he  had  to  contend.  If  he  failed,  his 
death  was  certain  ;  if  he  succeeded  with  the 
first  man,  and  the  maid  sided  with  the  se- 
cond, he  had  still  an  uncertain  fight  to  make. 
There  was  no  remedy,  no  middle  course ;  he 
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felt  that  he  must  either  die  without  resist- 
ance, or  live  to  control  the  others.  Wound 
up  to  the  pitch,  he  passed  his  right  hand 
under  the  hent  knees  of  his  victim,  and  en- 
deavoured by  one  great  effort  to  turn  him 
right  overboard.  The  seaman  was  not  quite 
so  easily  disposed  of;  and  in  his  struggle  fas- 
tened his  clutch  upon  Clincher,  who,  making 
a  vigorous  effort,  succeeded  in  getting  his  ad- 
versary more  than  half  overboard,  whilst  Mar- 
garet had  scrambled  across,  and,  as  the  other 
man  attempted  to  rise,  clung  so  closely  round 
his  neck,  that  he  was  unable  to  yield  any  as- 
sistance. The  maid  aroused  herself  only  to 
scream,  for  the  weight  of  Clincher  and  the 
seamen  on  the  lee-side  had  forced  the  boat's 
gunnel  into  the  ^vater,  and  there  was  every 
chance  of  her  being,  if  not  capsized,  swamped. 
Desperate  was  the  struggle  before  Clincher 
succeeded  in  ridding  the  boat  of  his  adver- 
sary's weight,  but  he  still  retained  a  firm  hold 
of  Clincher's  neckerchief,  from  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  loosen  him. 

Margaret  felt  herself  being  fast  overpow- 
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surrounded  her ;  each  person  with  a  gleam  of 
joy  upon  his  countenance  congratulated  her. 
Her  father  looked  fondly  upon  his  only  child, 
her  husband's  more  animated  gaze  delighted 
her — all  was  joy,  hope,  felicity.  The  sea  was 
regarded  as  a  friend,  who  would  bear  them  to 
other  relations ;  not  one  cloud  darkened  the 
bright  horizon  around  ;  all  was  unmixed  plea- 
sure ;  the  very  gall  of  life,  the  malice  of  slander, 
had  given  place  to  one  hour's  pre-eminent 
felicity. 

How  was  the  scene  changed !  On  the  wide 
and  deep  Atlantic,  in  a  narrow  boat  without 
provisions,  stationary,  awaiting  death  in  its 
worst  form,  sat  that  bride  ;  her  thoughts  re- 
verting to  the  scenes  near  Norfolk,  the  kind, 
aiFectionate  embrace  of  a  fond  parent,  all  her 
youthful  hours  of  enjoyment,  her  many  friends 
seemed  to  rise  up  before  her,  as  if  to  wish  her 
an  eternal  farewell. 

Clincher  checked  every  disposition  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings,  or  to  cheer  up  his  lonely 
companions ;  he,  too,  saw  in  that  moment  all 
his  past  life  pass  before  him,  all  his  future 
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prospects  dashed  to  the  earth.  He  had  left 
the  profession  to  which  his  father  had  destined 
him,  and  might  be  pursued  as  a  deserter,  or 
disgraced  as  an  officer.  These  were  no  plea- 
sant reflections ;  but  he  steeled  his  heart  to 
all  adversities,  and  prepared  himself  to  meet 
his  fate  with  resignation  and  with  courage. 
The  maid  thought  only  on  death ;  that  seemed 
inevitable,  and  she  prayed  without  ceasing. 
The  seaman,  who  had  braved  ten  thousand 
dangers,  thought  very  little  of  the  present, 
and  slept  as  soundly  as  if  in  his  own  hammock 
on  board  his  own  schooner. 

At  daylight  the  sea  resembled  one  large 
polished  mirror ;  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen, 
and  the  sun  rose  in  unobstructed  splendour, 
and  was  hailed  in  delight  by  those  whose 
hours  might  be  numbered.  The  boat's  head 
turned  round  to  every  point  on  the  compass ; 
the  helm  and  sail  alike  were  useless ;  and  the 
oars  remained  idle,  for  no  one  could  use  them. 

The  seaman,  as  he  awoke,  requested  to  be 
cast  adrift,  and  as  he  declared  himself  willing 
to  obey  every  order,  and,  as  he  could  do  no- 
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thing  by  himself,  Clincher  released  hira,  having 
previously  secured  his  knife ;  and,  after  pro- 
mising him  that  he  should  share  the  provisions 
fairly  with  the  rest,  he  told  him  it  was  useless 
now  to  be  at  war  with  each  other,  since,  be- 
fore long,  death  would  take  both. 

"  Death ! "  said  the  seaman,  with  some 
astonishment.  *'  I'm  blessed  if  he  is  not  a 
long  way  off  yet ;  why,  what's  to  kill  us  ?  Have 
we  not  a  snug  boat  under  us,  and  provisions 
and  water  enough  for  to-day?" 

And  with  the  careless  levity  of  those  who 
never  believe  in  danger  until  it  is  too  close  to 
be  avoided,  he  hummed  a  song  which  in  mer- 
rier days  had  delighted  his  shipmates. 

The  bride  was  the  first  who  gave  symptoms 
of  decided  weakness,  and  although  she  endea- 
voured to  assume  a  cheerfulness,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  smile  was  forced,  and  beneath 
it  lurked  the  horrors  of  despair.  It  was  re- 
quisite to  distribute  the  provisions  with  a 
more  sparing  hand,  if  such  were  possible. 
As  yet  they  had  about  one  ounce  each,  given 
twice  a  day ;  but  this  was  so  saturated  with 
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sea-water  as  to  be  a  great  provocative  to 
thirst,  without  the  means  of  allaying  it ;  in- 
deed, so  very  little  w^ater  w^as  there  left  that  it 
was  judged  advisable  to  give  it  in  a  thimble, 
which  the  maid  possessed;  three  of  which, 
with  the  ounce  of  bread,  was  all  that  could 
be  afforded  to  support  life. 

The  change  from  luxury  to  such  abject 
want  was  too  much  for  the  tender  frame  of 
Margaret ;  but  she  preserved  her  mind  in  her 
distress:  for  when,  with  ravenous  eyes,  she 
saw  the  allowance  of  her  husband  on  the  point 
of  being  swallowed,  and  he,  remarking  this 
look,  offered  it  to  her,  and  pressed  her  to  ac- 
cept that  which,  at  the  moment,  was  a  greater 
gift  than  the  richest  diadem,  she  feebly  de- 
clined it,  and,  in  words  scarcely  audible,  bade 
him  drink  the  scanty  portion,  for  he  required 
it  most. 

It  was  now  the  fourth  day :  the  calm  con- 
tinued, and  not  one  drop  of  water  or  the 
smallest  portion  of  biscuit  remained.  Above, 
the  sky  was  beautifully  serene — around  was 
the  calmest  sea — not  a  breeze  ruffled  the  ho- 
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rizon — not  a  cloud  even  cheated  them  with 
hope.  Margaret  had  sunk  in  the  stern  sheets 
— the  maid,  of  stronger  frame,  still  bore  up 
against  the  horrors  of  her  situation — Clincher's 
active  mind  was  killing  him  faster  than  the 
starvation — and  the  sailor,  who  was  now  awake 
to  his  situation,  howled  deep  blasphemy,  un- 
til his  mouth  foamed. 

Still  had  Clincher  some  forethought ;  he 
knew  if  a  sudden  squall  came  no  one  could 
manage  the  boat,  and  before  his  strength 
deserted  him  he  took  the  precaution  of  lower- 
ing the  foresail,  leaving  the  mizen  up  more  as 
an  object  to  catch  a  stranger's  eye,  than  as 
of  any  other  utility.  The  seaman  had  cau- 
tiously secured  the  salt  beef  under  the  fore- 
sheets  of  the  boat,  and  when  Clincher  went 
to  lower  the  sail,  he  howled  more  like  a  dog 
than  a  man,  in  order  to  scare  him  from  the 
theft  which  he  imagined  was  premeditated. 
The  seaman  was  sensible  that  to  eat  the 
beef  was  to  hasten  his  death,  and  yet  he 
would  not  relinquish  that  which  could  give 
sustenance. 
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In  vain  Clincher  pressed  the  cold  hand  of 
his  wife — all  energy  had  vanished — her  feeble 
words  were  uttered  in  prayer — her  father  and 
her  husband  were  offered  to  the  guardian  pro- 
tection of  her  God  ;  and,  whilst  gradually 
sinking  into  the  arms  of  death,  not  a  murmur 
escaped  her ;  but  a  smile,  when  hope  was  gone, 
illumined  her  attenuated  countenance,  and 
in  her  feeblest  moments  she  pressed  her  hus- 
band's hands,  and  blessed  him,  as  with  tearful 
eye  he  kissed  her  parched  lips. 

At  last  she  grew  fainter,  and  asked  for 
water ;  there  was  none ;  and  although  Clincher, 
with  the  hope  of  attaining  a  drop,  held  the 
breaker  close  to  her  lips,  and  urged  her  to 
project  her  black  and  swollen  tongue  into  the 
orifice,  not  the  slightest  moisture  could  be 
obtained,  and  she  fell  senseless  from  the  exer- 
tion. 

The  sailor  stood  up  with  momentary  strength, 
and  looked,  with  his  glazed  eyes,  with  fearful 
rapidity  around ;  his  hand  was  pointed  whereso- 
ever he  turned;  a  treacherous  speck,  occasioned 
by  the  weakness  of  his  sight,  cheated  his  be- 
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lief,  and  in  the  exultation  of  supposed  relief, 
he  laughed  with  maniac  exultation,  and,  rising, 
the  nearer  to  reach  the  vessel,  fell  overboard 
and  was  drowned.  The  rest  were  too  weak 
to  proffer  assistance.  Clincher  could  not  even 
extend  the  hand  to  the  dying  man,  and  he 
sunk  almost  unreo^arded. 

Weakness,  starvation,  cold,  and  apprehen- 
sion of  death,]  which  we  are  told  is  worse 
than  the  reality,  had  now  done  its  worst.  A 
strange  sail  had  been  seen,  and  not  even  that 
could  rouse  the  inmates  of  that  miserable 
boat ;  all  who  were  left  were  exhausted  :  and, 
stretched  upon  the  bottom  of  this  floating  ark, 
and  there,  on  the  verge  of  death,  with  all 
strength  of  mind  and  body  gone,  they  awaited, 
in  unconsciousness,  either  their  inevitable  fate, 
or  their  miraculous  salvation. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

It  was  at  Admiral  Clincher's  own  house 
that  the  following  conversation  occurred. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Admiral,  '*  the  greatest 
curse  in  existence  is  the  receiving  and  answer- 
ino-  letters.  Here's  one  which  is  more  diffi- 
cult  to  decipher  than  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  of 
the  line  is  to  manage ;  and  I  am  condemned 
to  wade  through  this,  because  it's  marked, 
like  a  sergeant  without  his  stripes,  '  Pri- 
vate.' " 

At  the  moment  the  Admiral  broke  out  into 
his  usual  malediction  upon  letters  in  general, 
the  two  Miss  Clinchers  were  sitting  at  the 
breakfast-table,  with  Mr.  Snimens  between 
them.     This  pious  gentleman  had  very  pro- 
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perly  said  a  long  grace  before  he  had  begun 
his  repast,  and  had,  with  the  gravest  air  and 
most  unsuspected  countenance,  shaken  hands 
with  Miss  Harriet  Clincher  under  the  table — 
a  species  of  endearment  very  common  with 
those  who,  following  certain  hints,  never  let 
the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  may  be 
doing.  Indeed,  so  great  an  intimacy  had 
sprung  up  between  these  parties,  that,  as  the 
public  must  have  noticed  it,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  render  it  more  evident  by  this 
palming  process.  Snimens  had  calculated  all 
chances,  and  thought  Miss  Harriet  by  no 
means  a  bad  speculation,  and  had  arrived  at 
that  pitch  of  fondness  and  freedom  when  a 
hint  of  future  happiness  might  be  given  with- 
out startling  the  hearer. 

The  Admiral's  face  brightened  up  not  a 
little  as  he  proceeded  with  the  letter.  He 
occasionally  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a 
monosyllabic  curse  when  embarrassed  by  a  dif- 
ficult word,  or  puzzled  himself  to  connect  the 
sentences,  there  being  no  stops  in  the  letter. 
At  last  he  finished ;   and,  as  he  took  off  his 
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spectacles  preparatory  to  turning  towards  his 
company,  Mr.  Snimens  dropped  Miss  Harriet's 
hand,  and  both  wore  the  demure  and  grave 
look  which  corresponded  with  the  gloom  of 
their  thoughts  and  the  seriousness  of  their 
minds.  To  the  world,  thej  loved  only  reli- 
gion ;  but,  in  private,  they  were  remarkably 
attached  to  each  other. 

"  Come,  Gary,  my  child,"  said  the  Admiral, 
"  I  have  some  news  to  relate  ;  and  fortu- 
nately, in  you,  I  have  a  daughter  who  be- 
lieves every  thing  is  for  the  best  —  that  this 
world  is  like  a  ship  unmoored,  fitted  foreign, 
sailing  orders  on  board,  and  only  waiting  for 
death  to  trip  the  anchor,  or  the  devil  to  take 
the  cargo." 

"  For  shame,  for  shame,  papa  !"  interrupted 
Harriet,  "  we  never  mention  life  in  such 
wicked  words." 

"  It's  my  fashion,  child ;  and  I  see  no 
harm  in  likening  life  to  a  ship,  or  the  chance 
of  a  soul  not  modelled  after  the  new  liirht 
going  to  the  gentleman  .below.  But,  to  my 
letter — this  confounded  long  yarn  comes  from 
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Dne  of  those  gentlemen  who,  like  the  one  I 
just  mentioned,  goes  about  the  earth  seeking 
cvhom  he  may  devour." — (Snimens's  hand  con- 
mlsively  seized  Harriet's,  and  she  gave  him  an 
ntelligible  responsive  touch,  which  conveyed 
:heir  mutual  feeling.) — "  It's  from  an  attor- 
ley,"  continued  the  Admiral ;  "  and,  after 
livesting  it  of  all  that  is  superfluous — all  I 
jannot  make  out  —  and  all  which,  from  tech- 
lical  language,  is  unintelligible — amounts  to 
:his  :  that  my  old  shipmate,  friend  and  com- 
Danion,  Hawser,  suddenly  slipped  his  ca- 
3le,  having  got  foul  of  a  stranger,  which  the 
ittorney  calls  apoplexy,  and  that  he  is  dead. 
He  served  with  Nelson  and  Collingwood  — 
md  used  to  say,  that  the  first  never  consulted 
my  body's  mind,  and  that  the  second  never 
knew  his  own.  I  remember,  after  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  when  Nelson  had  just  departed, 
and  Hardy  mentioned  the  great  man's  last 
advice  that  the  fleet  should  anchor,  that  Col- 
lingwood had  the  signal  up  and  down  made 
and  countermanded  a  hundred  times,  and — " 
"  Oh,  my  dear  papa,  never  mind  the  battle 
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of  Trafalgar— jou  have  told  us  all  about  it  a 
hundred  times — tell  us  about  that  letter  which 
you  have  rolled  up  like  a  ball." 

The  Admiral  instantly  became  aware  how 
absent  he  had  been ;  a  fact  of  which  the  Re- 
verend and  pious  Snimens  and  the  placid  and 
unsuspicious  Harriet  had  availed  themselves. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  my  friend  is 
dead,  and  has  left  some  money  to  you, 
Gary  —  a  good  round  sum,  which  will  make 
you  worth  any  man's  boarding  and  carrying 
off." 

Snimens  instantly  let  go  the  pious  hand  he 
had  so  feelingly  compressed  within  his  own, 
and  looked  unutterably  sweet  at  the  galleon, 
as  the  Admiral  named  her. 

"  Fifteen  thousand  pounds,  legacy  duty  to 
be  paid  by  the  executors,  is  no  bad  addition 
to  a  girl's  beauty.  Harriet  does  not  want 
money.  She  says,  and  always  said,  since  she 
was  converted,  that  riches  only  led  to  tempta- 
tion— that  a  cottage  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
a-year  were  ample — and  so  I  think,  when  Fre- 
derick is  made  a  post-captain,  and  I  am  dead. 
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that  all  the  family  will  be  provided  for  com- 
fortably. Thus,  my  old  friend,  by  lightening 
the  obligation  which  every  man  feels  of  pro- 
viding for  his  children,  has  done  me  more  ser- 
vice than  if  he  had  left  it  to  me,  and  risked 
its  security ;  for  old  fellows  sometimes  get 
fond  of  money,  and  listen  to  the  advice  of 
silky-tongued  adventurers,  who  recommend 
investments  in  foreign  coal-mines,  where  the 
money  is  nominally  sunk  with  the  shaft,  but, 
in  reality,  goes  only  into  the  pockets  of  one 
or  two  good-natured  people,  who  sacrifice 
their  time  solely  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
pany, at  three  or  four  hundred  a-year." 

"  This  is  really  good  news,"  said  Caroline, 
"  for  it  will  enable  you,  my  dear  papa,  to 
have  a  carriage  and  make  yourself  more  inde- 
pendent ;  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  me 
to  have  it  when  we  have  the  misfortune  to  lose 
you." 

A  tear  came  in  the  old  Admiral's  eye — 
sailors  are  ever  alive  to  the  smallest  affection, 
and  generosity  never  passes  unnoticed  by  those 
who  are  bred  in  the  school  of  trial  and  ad- 
versity. 
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"  You  are  a  good  child,  Gary  —  a  darling 
child — but  I  would  just  as  soon  lose  my  other 
leg,  and  go,  like  Witherington,  on  stumps,  as 
take  one  farthing  for  my  comfort.  No,  no — 
after  all  the  trials  and  difficulties  I  have  un- 
dergone, after  the  storms  I  have  weathered, 
and  the  squalls  I  have  endured,  with  one  foot 
already  in  the  grave  and  the  other  now  and 
then  large  enough  for  two,  I  can  contrive  to 
go  to  my  tomb  without  a  carriage  ;  but  it  will 
make  you  more  comfortable,  for  it  insures  you 
against  the  worst  of  all  calamities — poverty  !" 

Very  great  was  the  change  in  the  Reverend 
Snimens's  opinion  as  to  the  relative  beauty  of 
the  two  sisters.  The  eldest  suddenly  appeared 
a  little  more  aged  than  she  was ;  besides,  his 
good  work  was  done  for  her — she  was  already 
in  the  right  path — and  it  w^as  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  him  to  take  the  younger  and  the 
richer,  more  especially  as  she  w^as  now  liable 
to  fall  into  the  temptation  which  j-iches  always 
endanger.  His  eyes  had  now  begun  to  rest 
almost  exclusively  on  Caroline,  and  Harriet's 
hand  was  neglected  and  untouched. 
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"  A  note,  sir,"  said  Marling,  who  came  to 
take  awaj  the  breakfast-things,  obeying  the 
Admiral's  injunctions  to  "  clear  the  decks." 

"  What !  another  scrawl  to  read  !  What  is 
it,  Gary,  my  child  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  any 
hillets-doux  at  my  age — read  it  out." 

"  Admiral  Clincher  would  confer  a  great 
favour  upon  a  stranger,  if  he  would  allow^  him 
a  personal  interview  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  the  Admiral. 

"  He  is  in  the  hall,  looking  very  pleased  at 
the  stuffed  birds,  and  speaking  a  dozen  of  lan- 
guages to  the  parrots." 

*'  Show  him  into  the  library,"  said  the  Ad- 
miral. 

"  Why,  papa,"  said  Caroline,  "  surely  you 
would  not  see  this  man  alone !" 

"•  Why  not,  child  ?  Do  you  think  I  am 
afraid  of  any  man  who  ever  stepped  between 
the  stem  and  stern  of  a  ship  ?  Do  you  think 
a  man  who  has  served  under  Nelson  and  Col- 
lingwood  dare  not  see  a  gentleman  in  his  own 
house  ? — or  is  afraid  of  having  his  old  wizened 
throat  cut  for  the  value  of  ten  shillings? — 
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Show  him  in,  Marling  —  give  him  a  chair — 
and  I'll  be  with  him  in  a  second.  Take  care 
of  this  attorney's  letter,  Gary  —  you  and  I 
must  go  to  town  shortly." 

^'  Marling,"  said  Caroline,  "  mind  you  keep 
near  your  master's  door.  —  What  kind  of  a 
looking  man  is  he  ? " 

"  A  tall,  dark,  handsome  man,  miss — very 
much  of  the  gentleman,  and  seems  quite  inti- 
mate with  the  grey  parrot." 

The  stranger  gave  a  dignified  kind  of  Spa- 
nish bow  as  the  one-legged  Admiral  stumped 
into  his  library.  The  Admiral  beckoned  him 
to  a  seat  —  he  obeyed,  and  then  began  this 
conversation. 

"  I  am  induced.  Admiral  Clincher,  to  call 
upon  you  from  personal  motives,  in  the  first 
place ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  hope  of  my- 
self gaining  some  consolatory  information. — 
May  I  ask,  when  you  heard  from  your  son 
last  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Admiral,  rubbing  his  hands, 
as  was  his  old  custom,  "  you  know  the  rogue, 
then  —  fine  fellow,  Fred. — dashing  boy — but 
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never  will  get  his  flag  up  in  these  piping  times 
of  peace,  unless  he  can  hold  on  the  tow-rope 
of  life  until  he  is  a  hundred  years  of  age.  —  I 
have  not  heard  from  the  young  scamp  since 
he  sent  me  a  letter  to  pay  a  bill  drawn  by 
him  in  favour  of  one  Hughes  Everett,  a  con- 
siderable Yankee,  I  expect." 

"  Does  he  mention  nothing  but  the  bill  and 
Mr.  Hughes  Everett  ?" 

"  Nothing.  —  And  having  answered  these 
questions,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  what 
has  induced  them  ?  —  If  it  is  on  any  matter  of 
money,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  discharge  his 
obligation." 

The  stranger  blushed  a  little ;  for,  dark  as 
was  his  countenance,  and  habituated  to  the 
world  and  all  its  meanness  as  he  was,  the  very 
idea  that  he  came  about  money  suffused  his 
face. 

"  He  owes  me  nothing,  and  I  owe  him  much 
gratitude.  You  are  of  course  acquainted  with 
his  marriage  ?" 

"  What !"  roared  the  Admiral,  jumping  up 
from  his  seat ;    and  this  he  pronounced  with 
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80  much  ferrour  that  Marlino^  entered  the 
room. 

"  Who  the  devil  sent  for  you,  sir?"  asked 
the  Admiral. 

"  I  thought,  sir—" 

"  Thought,  sir! — damme,  who  ever  allowed 
you  to  think,  sir  ?  Get  out !  —  Married,  sir !" 
said  the  Admiral ;  and,  quite  overcome  by 
the  intelligence,  he  remained  silent  for  some 
time. 

"  Yes,  Admiral,  married.  I  was  present  at 
Norfolk,  in  America,  when  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hughes  Everett." 

"  Had  she  any  money,  sir?  —  Was  the  trap 
baited  with  sufficient  food  to  repay  the  silly 
animal  that  nibbled  until  he  was  caught? — 
Had  she  enough  to  pay  her  mess  ?  Eh  ?" 

"  I  believe  she  will  be  well  off  when  her 
father  dies — and  now  has  ample  for  all  her 
wants." 

The  stranger's  eye  betrayed  that  absence 
of  mind  so  frequently  seen  when  the  speaker 
talks  without  thinking  of  his  subject,  or  ad- 
mits the  words  of  others  upon  his  ears,  with- 
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out  listening  to  the  sense.  After  some  time, 
he  said — 

"  You  ought  to  have  heard  from  him." 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  only 
of  the  death  of  Seizemup — of  my  son's  having 
been  left  behind  at  Norfolk — and  of  his  orders 
to  rejoin  his  ship  at  Jamaica." 

"  Seizemup  dead  !"  repeated  the  stranger — 
"  then  there  is  one  rubbed  off  the  list,  and 
spared  my  hand  the  deed  !" 

This  was  said  in  so  absent  a  manner,  that 
even  the  Admiral  did  not  remark  upon  it. 

"  If  within  a  week  from  this  time  you  hear 
from  your  son,  you  will  do  a  stranger  a  great 
service  by  informing  him  of  his  welfare.  I 
shall  stay  in  the  village  —  if  not,  I  shall  be 
with  you  again,  and  communicate  more  about 
him." 

The  strano^er  rose  to  take  his  leave  ;  the 
Admiral  pressed  him  to  dine  with  him ;  and, 
after  much  hesitation,  the  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted. He  withdrew — and  the  Admiral  was 
not  long  before  he  delivered  the  news  to  his 
daughters,  accompanied  by  such  a  running 
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fire  of  words  not  generally  used,  as  actually 
shocked  Miss  Harriet,  and  made  Snimens  look 
excessively  frightened  lest  the  roof  should 
fall  in,  and  crush  the  wicked  and  the  good 
tocrether. 

"  A  midshipman  ^vith  a  wife  I ''  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  kind  of  maniac  laugh — "  lost 
to  the  service ! — ^lost  to  me  !  If  she  were  Ve- 
nus herself,  with  her  pockets  crammed  with 
all  the  riches  of  Cleopatra,  damn  me  if  ever 
she  should  ever  come  under  my  roof !  Oh  ! 
miserable — miserable  old  man  that  I  am  !  but 
this  stranger  shall  tell  me  all,  or  I'll  drown 
him  in  port  wine." 

The  wooden-legged  Admiral  was  in  such 
a  state  of  irritation  that  Miss  Harriet  thought 
it  riirht  to  retire  to  a  secluded  walk  in  the 
shrubbery,  where  she  expected  Mr.  Snimens 
might  accidentally  come ;  but  that  reverend 
gentleman  was  very  eager  to  convince  the 
Youno-er  sister  of  his  admiration.  The  fortune 
had  already  made  a  wonderful  change  in  his 
affections.  He  was  a  miserable  thin  fellow, 
who  wore  his  hair  plastered  down  over  his 
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head,  lest  one  more  rebellious  than  the  rest 
should  dare  to  look  to  heaven.  His  large 
clerical  square-toed  shoes  came  boldly  out 
from  his  unstrapped  trousers ;  his  black  waist- 
coat did  not  conceal  three  black  studs  on  his 
shirt ;  and  his  cravat  was  of  the  pure  white- 
ness of  innocence,  tied  without  pretension, 
the  corners  being  quite  independent  in  their 
flutterings.  He  wore  no  gills,  and  no  whis- 
kers. He  was  a  sharp,  wizened,  badger-faced 
man,  apparently  so  fragile  that  a  good  sigh 
would  have  blown  him  through  the  window ; 
but  he  thought  himself  quite  strong  enough 
to  carry  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  if  he  could 
clutch  it. 

"  Well,  Marling,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  the 
squall's  come  at  last,  and  you  may  get  one  of 
those  long  fellows,  in  black  boots  and  knee 
breeches,  to  measure  me  for  my  last  box-coat. 
I  shall  never  recover  it.  I  may  luff  a  little 
when  it  blows,  and  shake  some  of  the  cares 
out  of  the  topsails  of  discontent,  but  the 
masts  will  go  over  the  side  before  long,  and 
my  old  hull  will  be  wrecked." 
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**  I  axes  your  honour's  pardon,"  said  old 
Marling,  who  never  before  had  seen  the  Ad- 
miral in  this  state,  "  but  what's  in  the  wind 
now  ? " 

"  A  hurricane,  a  tornado,  a  tiffoon — such 
as  has  sunk  thousands  of  ships — is  whirling 
round  me  to  sink  me." 

"  Better  shorten  sail  to  the  breeze,  your 
honour,  and  wait  for  it  under  bare  poles.  It 
must  blow  great  guns,  small  arms  and  mar- 
linspikes,  with  their  points  downwards,  to 
harm  a  seventy-four  without  canvass." 

"  It's  done,  Marling — it's  done — my  son  is 
married." 

"  Has  he  made  an  allotment,  your  honour  ? 
— cause  as  how,  if  so  be,  he  can  easily  get 
rid  of  her,  and  she'll  be  all  the  more  indepen- 
dent. I've  been  married  three  times,  your 
honour ;  and  bless  the  girls'  dear  hearts,  they 
all  thought  they  had  got  my  pay,  and  left 
me  to  go  and  look  for  it." 

The  Admiral  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  sofa. 

"  Nobody  seems  to  know  where  he  is," 

VOL.  II.  K 
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continued  the  Admiral.  "  I  dare  say  the 
scoundrel  has  deserted,  and  I  shall  have  my 
name  with  an  R  against  it.  There's  a  squall 
which  would  capsize  the  Victory.  A  Clincher 
a  deserter !  Get  me  a  glass  of  grog,  Marling, 
and  let  me  fancy  myself  a  sailor  still." 

^'  It's  not  quite  seven  bells  yet,  your  honour ; 
it  will  bring  on  the  gout  even  in  the  wooden 
leg,  if  you  take  it  now." 

"  I  shall  never  hold  my  head  up  again. 
Marling.  I  would  not  be  seen  in  the  United 
Service  Club  for  all  the  prize-money  made 
during  the  war.  Every  one  of  my  old  ship- 
mates would  inquire  after  my  daughter-in- 
law,  and  not  one  blessed  soul  of  them  would 
fail  to  say,  that  I  had  better  get  the  R  taken 
off  from  my  son's  name." 

"  Bless  your  honour,"  said  old  Marling, 
seeing  his  master  so  overcome — "  marriage 
ain't  so  very  terrible  after  all.  It's  not  the 
best  plan  in  the  world  to  sail  in  company  with 
another  cruizer  to  share  the  prize-money ;  but 
every  now  and  then,  when  the  weather's  calm, 
to  get  liberty  to  go  on  board  the  other  vessel 
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ain't  so  very  disagreeable.  Convoys,  your 
honour,  are  always  more  cheerful  than  single- 
craft;  and  what's  so  lonely  as  to  get  into 
a  foreign  port  without  finding  a  crew  to  talk 
the  same  lingo  as  oneself.  It  ain't  so  bad, 
your  honour — you  lived  very  happily  with 
her  honour,  'specially  when  you  was  at  Lisbon 
and  she  here ;  and  if  you  did  have  a  squall 
why  it  soon  blew  over ;  and  mind  you," — con- 
tinued Marling,  as  he  pulled  his  front  hair  to 
show  his  respect — "  when  she  was  wrecked, 
you  did  not  carry  your  top-gallant  sails  for 
many  a  day  arterwards." 

"  A  midshipman  married ! "  said  the  Ad- 
miral, who  certainly  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  Marling's  philosophy — "  it's  a  joke  ; 
it  will  be  marked  as  a  wonder;  and  when 
children  talk  of  the  wall  of  China,  they'll  be 
warned  of  the  other  greatest  folly — my  son's 
marriage.  Tell  me  directly  that  stranger 
comes." 

"  He's  a  sailor,  every  inch  of  him." 
"  How  do  you  know  ? "  said  the  Admiral, 
starting  up. 

k2 
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''  Because,  your  honour,  when  he  played 
with  the  parrot,  he  comes  out  with  '  Tip  us 
your  flipper,  old  lady.'" 

"  Then  I  shall  get  all  the  truth  out  of  him. 
He  won't  see  an  old  Admiral  broken-hearted, 
and  not  tell  him  all  he  knows.  I  feel  very  ill, 
Marling." 

"  Then  I'll  mix  it  strong,  your  honour. 
There  never  was  a  doctor  as  ever  knew  any 
thing  of  a  sailor  as  stopped  his  grog.  All 
the  Greenwich  pensioners  say  they  never  knew 
a  man  die  before  his  grog  was  stopped.  Won't 
your  honour  walk  a  bit  ?  " 

"  No,  Marling ;  here  I'll  lie  down,  and  here 
I'll  stay  until  the  stranger  comes ;  and  just 
you  go  and  ask  that  smooth-faced  fellow  if 
he  wants  any  thing." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  your  honour;  he's  a 
regular  king's  hard  bargain — short  hair,  and 
lono^  teeth.  I  should  not  like  him  to  be  in 
my  mess,  and  we  on  short  allowance." 

The  Admiral  had  never  been  so  much  over- 
come in  his  life.  He  thought  nothing  of  the 
good  fortune  which  had  come  upon  his  house ; 
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for  grief  is  generally  stronger  than  joy.  In 
vain  Caroline  endeavoured  to  console  her  fa- 
ther, or  turn  his  thoughts  in  another  direction ; 
the  word  "  disgrace  upon  my  name,"  seemed 
always  on  his  lips ;  and  the  hours  hung  heavily 
and  dismally  upon  the  veteran,  until  the  first 
bell  announced  that  it  was  time  to  make  pre- 
parations to  receive  his  guest.  The  Admiral 
was  always  attentive  to  his  dress ;  and  Mar- 
ling, as  he  assisted  in  putting  on  a  wooden 
leg  with  a  better  polish  on  it,  felt  the  effect 
of  the  nervous  agitation  and  petulant  haste  of 
his  commanding  officer. 

To  a  minute  the  stranger  arrived,  and  he 
instantly  perceived  the  great  alteration  which 
had  occurred  in  the  Admiral.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  daughters,  and  met  the  inquisitive 
gaze  of  Mr.  Snimens  with  the  full  eye  of 
courage.  He  had  given  the  name  in  which 
he  always  rejoiced,  and  it  struck  harshly  on 
the  ears,  of  the  reverend  gentleman;  his  eye 
seemed  to  recognize  the  marks  he  had  for- 
merly described  to  Alice  Rivers ;  and  the  dark 
countenance,  and  the  figure  of  the  stranger, 
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seemed  to  confirm  his  worst  apprehension. 
But  however  relio^ious  he  mio^ht  be,  he  cowered 
under  the  flashinor  orlance  which  met  his 
eyes. 

The  stranger  was  a  man  who  seemed  at 
once  to  exercise  a  certain  dominion  over  wo- 
men. BUs  manner,  easy  and  elegant,  his  firm 
voice,  his  commanding  look,  made  both  the 
young  ladies  regard  him  with  respect ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reserve  which  is  so 
oreneral  in  English  society  was  at  once  aban- 
doned  for  a  more  French — a  more  familiar 
style. 

Of  the  two,  Caroline  was  decidedly  Macin- 
tosh's favourite ;  and  she  received  from  him 
a  confirmation  of  the  morning's  intelligence 
concerning  her  brother's  marriage.  But  as 
Macintosh  answered  the  question,  his  voice 
faltered,  and  he  became  somewhat  agitated ; 
he  begged  indeed  to  be  excused  saying  any 
thing  upon  the  subject,  excepting  that  Mar- 
garet was  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl, 
and  her  father  one  of  America's  greatest  wits 
and  most   polished    citizens.      Further   than 
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tiiis,  he  esasidoadj  ewaded  ewerj  qoestioii,  and 
the  dinner  passed  off  bnt  beawilj. 

Mr.  Snimens's  Imnd  tranbled  as  he  laised 
his  ^sm  to  drink  Mr.  Madnto^'s  health,  to 
whidi  he  was  inrited  bj  Ihc  latt^  ifho, 
baring  skimmed  with  the  cje  (tf  a  phienolo- 
gist  the  sha^  of  the  head,  wiadi  Ae  wdl- 
^asteied  hair  developed,  seemed  at  once  to 
haTe  read  his  ehaiaetex;  and  to  bate  finmed 
an  aeeoiate  judgment  of  his  capabiKtiCR. 

Macintosh  spoke  of  erciy  part  of  the  woild 
but  America  and  the  West  Indies.     These  he 
cantiousty  aTcnded.    When  the  ladies  ledicd, 
the  Admiral  ooold  no  longer  conlzid  his  im- 
patience, and,  with  all  the  fiankneas  of  a 
sailor,  be  seiaed  the  hand  of  hk  new  ac- 
quaintanee,  and,  mmdndfiDl  of  the  piesenee 
of  Snimens,  began— ^  We  arc  both  saikas; 
we  haTe  both  sailed  ronnd  the  worid,  and 
throng  tiiewodd;  we  hawe  been  accMtomed 
to  all  frankness,  all  kJndneagR,  and  when  I 
bail  you  as  a  seaman,  I  hail  yon  as  a  friend, 
and  as  such  I  ask  yon  to  refieve  the  wci^ 
which  I  feel  snking  dds  old  hull  and  crazy 
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frame,  and  let  me  know  the  worst  before  we 
part  this  night." 

"  When  the  reverend  gentleman  has  done 
his  wine,  and  we  are  alone,"  said  Macintosh, 
carelessly,  "  I  may  be  induced  to  be  more 
communicative,  but  before  a  third  party  I 
never  tell  family  secrets." 

Mr.  Snimens,  who  was  quite  malicious 
enough  to  do  any  mischief,  and  had  already 
determined  to  whisper  in  Caroline's  ear  the 
Vera  Cruz  murder  and  seduction,  availed  him- 
self of  this  broad  hint  to  retire. 

**  The  reason,"  said  Macintosh,  as  he  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  door  was  closed,  which 
Snimens  most  accidentally  had  left  a  little 
open — "  why  I  did  not  tell  you  all  this  morn- 
ing, is,  that  I  myself  am  ignorant  of  the  end. 
I  fear  I  must  leave  you  in  a  worse  uncertainty 
this  evening  than  I  have  already  done,  and  I 
await  your  again-expressed  wish  to  relate  all 
I  know.  Before  I  communicate  it,  how- 
ever .  .  . . " 

"  There  is  no  torture  equal  to  uncertainty," 
said  the  Admiral,  as  he  swallowed  the  con- 
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tents  of  his  glass,  and  hastily  refilled  it. 
"  Speak,  man ;  tell  me  all — all — before  I  get 
drunk  in  quieting  my  agitation." 

Macintosh  then  related  every  incident  of 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  The 
Admiral  sat  like  a  statue;  he  scarcely  breathed, 
but  his  fingers  betrayed  his  impatience  in  their 
rapid  and  unceasing  movements.  At  last  he 
arrived  at  the  point  where  the  flames  burst 
up  the  after-hatchway ;  and  where  he  himself 
had  cast  off*  the  boat.  "  I  saw  no  chance  of 
their  safety,  but  in  the  very  act  which  de- 
stroyed my  own.  My  crew  were  rushing  to 
gain  the  boat ;  she  would  have  been  instantly 
swamped,  and  all  must  have  perished.  My 
great  aim  was  their  safety.  I  cut  them  adrift, 
and  the  schooner  forging  a-head,  we  were 
soon  some  distance  from  the  boat.  The  crew, 
finding  all  chance  of  being  saved  cut  off"  by 
my  determination,  again  returned  to  the  al- 
most hopeless  task  of  extinguishing  the  fire. 
The  flames  every  moment  obtained  a  greater 
power,  and  the  suffocating  heat  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  remain  below.     '  It  is  a 
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choice  of  evils, '  I  called  out — '  if  you  cease  to 
work,  either  fire  or  water  must  end  you. 
Death  is  close  aboard,  and  our  lives  are 
to  be  rescued  only  by  our  own  exertions.' 
The  knowledofe  of  our  exact  situation  to  all 
seemed  to  give  superhuman  force  to  our  en- 
deavours. The  main-mast  was  cut  away,  for 
the  flames  more  than  once  had  touched  the 
rigging.  The  schooner  was  kept  free  under 
her  foresail,  in  the  hopes  that,  as  we  passed 
over  a  greater  distance,  we  might  cross  the 
track  of  some  other  vessel.  The  flames  were 
ultimately  subdued,  but  the  vessel  was  still 
in  a  most  dangerous  state.  Perfectly  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  my  own  situation,  I  resolved 
to  run  every  risk  to  regain  the  boat,  and  re- 
main by  her ;  or,  if  free  from  further  fire,  to 
take  your  son  and  his  wife  on  board  again  ; 
but  it  fell  a  dead  calm,  and  for  three  days  we 
never  changed  our  position  ten  miles.  Neither 
were  we  in  security ;  twice  the  fire  broke  out 
again;  the  vessel  was  half  destroyed  below, 
and  a  sudden  gale  would  have  consigned  us 
all  to  the   deep.     Of  course   you   are  only 
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anxious  to  hear  of  your  son  ;  suffice  it,  there- 
fore, to  say,  that  the  schooner  was  wrecked 
off  the  Island  of  Flores.  The  immense  exer- 
tions we  had  made  during  our  calamitous 
voyage  had  so  weakened  the  crew,  that  they 
wanted  the  requisite  strength  to  face  the  dan- 
gers of  the  wreck.  We  had  no  boat  but  a 
canoe,  and  that  was  washed  away  when  the 
schooner  struck.  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
a  scene  of  almost  unparalleled  suffering  ;  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  I  am  the  ,only  living  crea- 
ture of  that  crew.  The  vessel  split  on  the 
rock  on  which  she  struck ;  sea  after  sea  con- 
tributed to  her  destruction,  and  at  last  she 
broke  in  pieces,  and  I,  clinging  to  a  plank, 
the  last  man  of  the  schooner,  was  washed 
through  the  dangerous  channel  in  which  so 
many  boats  are  lost.  I  was  landed  on  the 
beach.  For  more  than  three  weeks  I  remained 
so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  move.  A  small  ves- 
sel took  me  to  St.  Mary's.  I  embarked  on 
board  a  brig  bound  to  Bristol,  and  instantly 
proceeded  to  your  house.  You  have  now  an 
outline  of  my  history,  which  might  be  filled 
up  by  many  a  fearful  scene." 
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The  Admiral  heard  this  narration  without 
once  interrupting  the  speaker,  and  in  painful 
silence  and  suspense  both  parties  remained  for 
some  time,  until,  at  last,  the  Admiral  seemed 
to  have  triumphed  over  himself.  He  rose  and 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Marling,"  he  said,  as  the  veteran  servant 
entered,  "  go  to  my  after-cabin,  and  bring  me 
down  the  large  chart  of  the  Atlantic,  parallel 
rulers,  and  compasses."  He  then  himself 
cleared  away  one  end  of  the  table,  and,  having 
spread  out  the  chart,  he  inquired,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude 
where  the  boat  was  first  cast  adrift,  the  point 
from  which  the  wind  blew,  and  its  strength. 
Having  pricked  off  the  place,  and  having  cal- 
culated as  nearly  as  possible  how  long  the 
slender  stock  of  provisions  might  have  lasted, 
he  began  to  estimate  what  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  boat,  making  allowance  for  the  three 
days'  calm,  could  have  reached  either  Corvo, 
Terceira,  or  Bermuda.  Then  he  calculated, 
with  the  coolest  nicety,  the  probable  time  it 
would  require  to  recover  health  and  strength 
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before  embarking  in  another  vessel,  and,  finally, 
he  gave  that  vessel  the  longest  time  ever  known 
to  reach  England  from  either  of  the  above- 
named  ports.  All  this  he  did  with  a  coolness 
and  deliberation  which  astonished  Macintosh. 

After  looking  at  his  calculations,  he  said, 
in  a  firm  voice — 

"If  the  boat  reached  Bermuda,  another 
week  must  pass  before  I  give  up  hope.  If 
they  had  reached  the  Western  Islands,  they 
must  have  reached  England,  unless  another 
accident  occurred." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Macintosh,  "  you  seem  to 
have  overlooked  the  possibility  that  they 
might  have  fallen  in  with  a  vessel  bound  to 
America,  and  this  would  give  us  a  day  or  two 
more  for  hope." 

"  What !"  said  the  Admiral,  quickly,  "  do 
you  despair?" 

"  I  never  despaired  of  any  thing  yet  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  I  could  shew  you 
that  he  might  be  saved,  and  yet  not  arrive  for 
a  month.  Who  can  tell  what  migJit  occur  to 
the  vessel  in  which  he  took  his*  passage  ?    He 
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migJit  be  driven  back  a  dozen  times  ;  the  vessel 
migJit  spring  a  leak,  and  seek  some  other  port." 

The  Admiral  held  up  his  hand,  as  if  to  stop 
such  improbable  conjectures. 

"  Might !  "  he  muttered.  "  Aj,  but  who 
ever  read  of  such  things  ?  And  we  have  had 
strange  records  in  our  service,  of  boats  which 
traversed  seas ;  but  yet  they  always  bore  out 
the  calculation  of  time  and  probability.  I 
can  learn  no  more,"  he  continued,  as  he  care- 
fully rolled  up  the  chart.  "  And  now  I  must 
bury  this  secret  in  my  heart,  until  all  hope  is 
lost,  and  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  disclose 
it.     I  can  trust  in  your  silence,  sir  ?" 

"  I  have  learnt  in  my  life  the  necessity  of 
silence,  and  that  those  succeed  the  best  who 
talk  the  least." 

"  Do  not  watch  me,  to  see  how  I  master  my 
feelings ;  one  look  might  overcome  me ;  let 
me  bear  it  ail  within  me,  and  try  what  old  age 
can  do  to  cheat  me  into  the  belief  that  my  son 
might  live." 

"  But  your  daughters  will  ask  you  concern- 
inof  his  marriaofe." 
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"  Mention  all  exactly  as  it  happened,  to  the 
time  of  your  sailing  —  from  that  moment  be 
silent.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  make  them  mise- 
rable by  anticipation  ?  I  feel  he  may  yet 
return  ;  but  I  feel  also  that  I  have  calculated 
with  all  the  coolness  of  a  person  uninterested, 
because  I  would  not  allow  my  feelings  to  mas- 
ter my  judgment.  I  should  derive  some  con- 
solation from  your  company  ;  and,  if  you  could 
compassionate  my  misfortunes,  and  partially 
alleviate  them  by  your  society,  you  would 
oblige  a  poor  old  worn-out  sailor,  who  is  now 
fast  verging  to  his  grave.  I  had  hoped  that 
my  name  might  be  found  for  generations  on 
the  pages  of  the  Navy  List  and  naval  history. 
I  mav  strike  mv  flair  now ;  I  mav  haul  down 
my  colours,  for  I  shall  leave  no  one  of  my 
name  behind  me." 

*'  I  never  expected  to  see  despondency  tri- 
umph over  hope  in  a  British  admiral." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you  kindly ;  you  recal 
me  to  myself;  you  have  taught  me  a  duty  I 
owe  to  others.  And  if  vou  see  me  srivin^  wav 
to  nature  in  silence,  as  my  mind  hurries  over 
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this  sad  recital,  say  something  to  startle  me. 
But,  come,  face  it  we  must,  and  the  sooner  we 
begin  the  better." 

He  took  the  chart  in  his  hand,  and,  without 
further  ceremony,  led  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

Macintosh  soon  found  that  the  reception  he 
had  met  with  on  his  arrival  was  much  altered  ; 
in  his  absence  Mr.  Snimens  had  recapitulated 
the  Vera  Cruz  anecdote  with  considerable 
embellishments,  and  both  the  daughters  were 
dying  to  unfold  the  fearful  history  to  the  Ad- 
miral, and  to  apprise  him  that  he  had  a  pirate 
and  a  murderer  under  his  roof. 

"  Caroline,  my  child,"  said  the  old  sailor, 
as  he  entered,  "  Mr.  Macintosh  has  kindly 
consented  to  remain  with  me  for  a  week  or 
so.  Send  Marling  to  the  inn  for  his  traps, 
and  give  him  the  front  room,  which  looks  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  put  a  glass  there,  so  that, 
like  an  old  sailor,  he  may  find  gratification  in 
looking  at  his  element." 

A  general  shudder  pervaded  the  company. 
Harriet's  chair  was  placed  close  to  that  of  the 
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rererend  gentleman,  whilst  the  latter,  with 
a  kind  of  spasmodic  motion,  took  Caroline's 
hand  and  gave  it  a  most  intelligible  squeeze. 
It  was  not  lost  upon  Macintosh  ;  he  saw 
throngh  the  black  hood  of  the  hypocrite,  and 
had  recalled  somewhat  of  him  to  his  memory. 

Caroline  gave  the  order  indistinctly  to 
Marling  ;  but  the  Admiral,  pleased  to  find  any 
thing  which  would  turn  his  attention,  thun- 
dered out  the  mandate  in  such  xehement  lan- 
guage, that  Marling  started  off  like  a  shot  to 
pack  up  the  stranger's  traps,  and  bring  them 
to  the  Admiral's. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Admirals  determination, 
he  could  not  altogether  control  himself.  He 
kept  unfolding  the  chart ;  he  sent  for  a  naTi- 
gation  book,  and  carefully  consulted  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  the  different  places,  as 
if  he  doubted  their  accuracy  on  the  chart. 
But,  as  the  A  iniiral  was  very  fond  of  looking 
back  :  :  '-  many  crossings  of  the  Atlantic, 
m:-^:  '3  been  pricked  off  and  tracked 

on  1I.C  On  an,  :-  !:^".rhters  took  no  notice  of 
his  occupation.     ::  maintained  a  whispering 
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conversation  one  with  another,  in  which  Mr. 
Snimens  volunteered  to  come  to  their  aid  in 
the  night,  should  the  dark-looking  ruffian 
attempt  to  cut  their  throats :  he  even  volun- 
teered to  walk  before  their  doors,  and  mount 
guard  over  the  unprotected  females. 

It  seemed  a  great  release  to  the  whole  party 
when  the  hour  came  for  separating.  Previous 
to  this,  Macintosh'  had  spoken  freely  of  many 
adventures,  and  had  given  a  glowing  account 
of  the  charms  of  Margaret  Everett.  What- 
ever might  have  been  his  faults,  he  possessed 
one  great  virtue — that  of  sincerity  in  his  friend- 
ship— a  feeling  which  he  had  contracted  sud- 
denly for  young  Clincher ;  and  his  whole  time 
was  passed,  when  alone,  in  calculations  similar 
to  those  of  the  Admiral  relative  to  this  hope- 
less concern. 

The  Admiral's  house  stood  about  a  leaofue 
from  Bristol,  and  overlooked  the  sea.  It  was 
a  large  cottage,  rather  than  a  house,  and  was 
perched  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill ;  there  were 
some  acres  of  o^round  attached  to  the  buildino- 
and  lawns  and  shrubberies  filled  up  the  general 
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picture  of  a  country  abode.  The  only  visible 
difference  between  the  Admiral's  grounds  and 
any  other  of  a  similar  kind  was  caused  by  a 
flag-staff,  on  which,  on  Sundays,  his  flag  was 
always  hoisted  by  Marling  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  hauled  down  exactly  at  sunset ; 
and  this  duty  was  never  omitted,  excepting  in 
the  absence  of  the  Admiral. 

The  ladies,  it  is  presumed,  slept  soundly 
during  the  night,  for  they  appeared  in  all  the 
freshness  of  the  spring-time  of  life;  but 
Snimens  came  forth  pale  and  agitated,  look- 
ing about  with  the  care  and  caution  of  a 
person  who  is  wandering  near  a  jungle,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  vicinity  of  a  tiger. 

Macintosh  w^as  seen  near  the  flao-- staff, 
steadying  the  glass  against  it,  and  sweeping 
the  distant  horizon.  Here  and  there  his  quick 
eye  discovered  a  sail  in  the  offing,  and  this  he 
reported  to  the  Admiral,  who  was  similarly 
engaged  from  his  window.  Sailors  delight  in 
this  amusement ;  they  scan  the  appearance  of 
the  ship  ;  the  manner  the  sails  are  set,  the 
look  of  the  hull  and  masts,  all  contribute  to 
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give  them  occupation  and  delight.  How  very 
differently  did  the  Admiral  regard  them  now ! 
every  vessel  coming  from  the  westward,  and 
spreading  her  greedy  sails  to  catch  each  flaw 
of  wind,  was  pointed  out  by  the  father,  whilst 
Macintosh's  younger  eye  detected  the  more 
distant  vessels,  and  called  out  from  which 
quarter  they  were  steering. 

On  perceiving  the  ladies,  Macintosh  left 
his  pleasant  occupation  ;  he  bowed  gracefully 
but  distantly  to  both,  but,  taking  Mr.  Snimens 
by  the  hand,  and  fixing  his  powerful  eye  upon 
him,  he  elicited  from  that  gentleman  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  regard  and  esteem .  They 
came  forth  in  a  faltering,  unsteady  pronun- 
ciation, it  is  true,  and  his  livid  lips  betrayed 
his  dislike  and  apprehension. 

The  Admiral  appeared  sadly  haggard ;  he 
had  not  slept ;  he  had  been  restless,  unquiet, 
agitated  :  all  the  hasty  words  he'  had  ful- 
minated against  his  son  had  risen  up  before 
his  eyes,  and  many  an  unkind  expression,  which 
had  been  used  in  anger,  came  back  upon  his 
distracted  mind. 
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Marling  had  remarked  all  that  was  passing ; 
not  one  word  had  escaped  his  master,  except- 
ing those  which  inquired  if  such  and  such  a 
vessel  then  in  sight  was  apparently  an  Ame- 
rican, or  one  coming  from  the  westward? 
Once  Marling  ventured  to  say,  that  the  vessel 
in  question  was  a  Smyrna  man,  from  her  light 
canvass  and  her  rakish  look  ;  and  he  received 
such  an  answer  from  the  Admiral  as  stopped 
any  further  remark. 

No  sooner  was  the  breakfast  finished,  than 
the  Admiral  put  his  arm  in  that  of  Macintosh, 
and  both,  taking  a  glass,  continued  watching 
the  approach  of  different  vessels. 

"  I  will  go  into  Bristol,  Admiral,  and  make 
inquiries  of  captains  lately  arrived ;  some- 
thing may  be  gleaned  from  them.  The  boat 
might  have  been  picked  up,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  hear  the  worst  which  our  gloomiest 
imaginations  can  picture,  than  live  in  this 
painful  suspense." 

The  Admiral  thanked  him  cordially,  and 
pointed  to  a  small  gate  which  led  to  a  path 
across  the  fields,  by  which  much  distance  was 
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saved  ;  but  Macintosh  returned  to  the  house, 
and,  taking  Snimens  by  the  hand,  said — 

"  My  dear  and  reverend  friend,  I  am  going 
into  Bristol;  mind  our  agreement.  I  leave 
you  with  the  ladies ;  tell  them  something  of 
your  early  life  and  habits,  and  when  you  are 
at  a  loss  for  conversation,  relate  the  Vera 
Cruz  affair,  and  then  remember  me.  Good 
morning,  ladies !" 

The  words  "  remember  me,"  seemed  to  have 
a  very  great  influence  on  Mr.  Snimens ;  he 
blushed,  turned  pale,  and  trembled  alter- 
nately, and  seemed  mightily  relieved  by  the 
absence  of  his  friend. 

"  You  seem  to  have  known  him  before," 
said  Caroline,  who  saw  the  reverend  gentle- 
man was  not  of  the  church  militant  from  his 
conduct.  "  How  is  this  that  vou,  so  riorid  in 
the  selection  of  your  acquaintance,  could  have 
been  known  to  one  whose  life  had  been  so 
immoral  and  so  wicked  ?" 

The  answer  was  a  partial  evasion  of  the 
question. 

"  As  mv  father  is  now  alone,  I  must  beg  of 
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jou.  Air.  Snimens,  to  relate  to  him  what  yoa 
know  of  this  Air.  Macintosh." 

*•  Xot  for  all  the  world,"  was  the  reply. 
*•  Indeed,  I  am  almost  induced  to  beliere  that 
I  am  mistaken  in  the  man.  Besides,  I  think 
it  iU  accords  with  mj  holy  profession  to  speak 
slightingly  of  one  who  may  hare  made  ample 
repentance  for  any  former  indiscretion." 

Caroline  conld  not  help  contrasting  his 
present  timid  tone  with  that  of  the  preTious 
night ;  nor  could  she  conceal  from  herself  how 
powerfully  the  strangers  eye  and  words  had 
acted  upon  her  sister's  lorer;  and  she  felt 
that  undisguised  contempt  which  a  woman 
always  feels  when  she  imagines  a  man  a 
coward. 

Macintosh  lost  no  time  in  his  good  endea- 
vours ;  every  vessel  which  had  lately  arrived 
from  the  westward  he  visited,  but  all  without 
effect ;  and,  after  having  lingered  about  the 
port  all  day,  he  returned  late  home,  annoyed 
by  his  unsuc<?essful  search,  and  much  fatigued. 

He  found  the  Admiral  still  with  the  chart 
spread  before  him,  and  gave  him  a  &ithfal  ac- 
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count  of  his  day's  work.  Mean  time,  the  inqui- 
sitive Mr.  Snimens  would  have  dived  into  this 
family  secret,  had  not  Macintosh  said — 

"  How  would  you  like  your  own  family 
history  to  be  examined  ?" 

At  this  the  reverend  gentleman  grew  some- 
what discomfited,  and  checked  his  inquiries. 

Macintosh  found  a  great  difference  in  the 
evening  between  the  character  of  Caroline 
then,  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  previous 
evening.  She  was  now  talkative,  communi- 
cative ;  and  every  now  and  then,  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  a  cunning  diplomatist,  she  ven- 
tured near  the  subject  of  her  father's  melan- 
choly, without  actually  touching  upon  it ;  but 
she  had  her  master  in  Macintosh,  whose  mind 
was  like  a  shut  book,  unless  he  chose  its 
contents  to  be  known. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  the  servants 
were  rather  astonished  to  find  that  Mr.  Mac- 
intosh had  left  the  house,  and  had,  apparently, 
started  just  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  doze  away  life  as  many  do,  he  rose 
with  the  first  indication  of  the  coming  day; 
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and,  on  sweeping  the  horizon,  he  discovered  a 
large  American  vessel,  steering  for  the  port. 
He  passed  the  little  gate,  took  the  narrow 
path  through  the  fields,  and  was  on  board  of 
her  long  before  the  captain  wished  to  be 
bothered  by  strangers.  But  there  was  some- 
thinof  in  Macintosh's  manner  which  made  everv 
man  look  upon  him  with  respect ;  it  was  that 
bold  daring  which  many  possess,  and  against 
which  few  can  stand.  He  saw  at  once  which 
was  the  captain,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
said,  in  a  firm  tone,  "  I  have  some  questions 
to  ask ;  you  will  oblige  me  by  answering  them. 
I  need  not  ask  a  sailor  a  second  time  to  do  a 
good  action." 

'^  I'm  your  man,"  replied  the  captain  — 
"  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Have  you  heard  of  any  boat  picked  up 
at  sea  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,  and  know  all  about  it 
— two  men  and  two  women." 

"  There  should  have  been  three  men,"  said 
Macintosh,  quickly. 

"  Ay,  they  started  from  the  schooner  with 

VOL.  II.  L 
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three ;  but  that's  a  long  storj  —  FU  tell  you 
some  other  time ;  but  only  four  people  were 
found  in  the  boat,  and  only  one  alive." 

''  Who  was  he  ?" 

"If  you  don't  step  into  the  boat,  Captain 
Jonathan,  directly,  I  must  go  without  you. 
I  cannot  wait  one  instant,  the  news  from  the 
State  is  so  important !" 

Macintosh  seized  the  American  with  the 
grip  of  a  tiger. 

"  Who  suryived  ?  answer  me  that,  or  you 
remain  here  until  the  sun  goes  down." 

''  That's  precious  handsome — I  expect,"  said 
the  captain,  "it  was  a  sailor." 

"Martin  or  Dickson?"  interrupted  Mac- 
intosh. 

"  Neither,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  jumped 
down  the  side,  and  the  boat  shoTed  off. 

"  Take  another  glass,"  said  a  voice  below 
at  this  moment.  It  struck  on  Macintosh's 
ear  with  a  familiar  note ;  the  next  moment 
he  stood  in  the  cabin,  and  there,  dressed  and 
ready  to  leave  the  vessel  which  had  conveyed 
him  across  the  Atlantic,  stood  Mr.  Hughes 
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Everett.  The  recognition  was  instant ;  and 
it  was  evident,  from  Mr.  Everett's  manner, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  had  occurred — he 
was  all  life  and  spirits,  urging  a  young  man 
who  had  offered  copious  libations  to  Neptune, 
but  not  in  salt  water,  "  to  take  another  glass," 
and  seemed  a  little  to  regret  the  haste  with 
which  Macintosh  hurried  him  on  shore,  before 
he  could  complete  his  task  of  making  his 
young  friend  quite  incapable  of  going  on  shore 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Mr.  Macintosh  now  had  his  hands  pretty 
full ;  and  it  required  much  diplomatic  tact  to 
manage  the  business.  In  the  first  place,  he 
knew  the  Admiral  hated  the  very  name  of 
Everett ;  and  it  was  useless  attempting  to 
take  him  there.  In  the  second  place,  he 
could  neither  announce  the  death  nor  the  life 
of  the  daughter  or  the  son-in-law.  He  feared 
to  tell  Everett  that  the  Admiral's  house  was 
only  three  miles  distant,  and  he  knew  that  it 
was  hopeless  gaining  an  interview  with  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  without  having  Everett 
by  his  side ;  he  therefore,  on  landing,  put  his 
arm  through  Everett's,  and  proceeded  to  one 
of  the  best  inns  in  Bristol. 
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"  You  must  require  some  time  to  arrange 
yourself,"  he  began,  "  so  I  will  leave  you  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  return." 

"  I  calculate,  Mr.  Britisher,  you  will  do  no 
such  thinor.  I  feel  no  more  fatifjue  from  mv 
voyage  than  a  sailor  does  ;  and  I  should  almost 
like  to  return  to  the  ship  to  rest  myself.  We 
will  have  some  breakfast,  and  then  you  shall 
tell  me  all  about  my  daughter,  where  she  is, 
how  she  bore  the  passage,  all  of  which  will 
come  in  due  time,  as  I  know  she  is  safe,  since 
you  are  here." 

**  I  must  go  back  to  Hamoaze  Lodge." 

"  Wliat,  leave  an  old  friend  when  he  first 
lands  in  a  foreign  country !  You  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  such  a  barbarism ;  I'll  walk  with 
you ;  this  town's  a  pretty  considerable  affluent 
place,  I  expect ;  and  in  every  street  and  alley 
there's  as  much  noise  and  nonsense  as  in  the 
States'  Congress  ;  it  will  do  me  good  to  rub 
off  my  Virginia  vulgarity  against  some  of  these 
British  lions." 

"  I  am  engaged  to  breakfast,"  said  Macin- 
tosh, "  and  I  must  go.  I  will  be  back  in  an 
hour  at  most." 
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"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Everett,  "  keep 
your  engagements ;  but  I'll  walk  with  you  to 
the  house.  You  are  not  engaged  to  walk  with 
any  one  else,  I  presume — so  come  along." 

Nothing  surprised  Macintosh  more  than  the 
number  of  people  who  knew  his  friend,  and  his 
remembrance  of  every  name.  For  every  one 
he  had  a  fresh  and  friendly  salute ;  his  kind- 
ness was  proverbial ;  and  whenever  he  saw  one 
on  whom  Fortune  did  not  appear  to  smile,  he 
slipped  something  into  his  hand,  and  told  him 
to  get  some  fresh  rigging  over  his  mast-head, 
and  to  stow  away  as  much  provisions  as  he 
could  carry. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  as  a  greater  con- 
trast than  the  American  and  Mackintosh  ;  the 
first  seemed  to  have  no  limits  to  his  joy,  the 
second  an  endless  depth  of  depression;  the 
first  talked  on  all  subjects,  changed  as  rapidly 
as  thought,  remarked  every  man  or  woman 
who  passed,  touched  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
view,  upon  politics,  religion,  port-wine,  whist, 
peach  brandy,  Virginia  tobacco,  congress  and 
the  president,  the  parliament  and  the  prime 
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minister,  the  king  and  the  American  minister. 
The  other  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
walked  rapidly,  never  spoke ;  and  such  was  his 
abstractedness,  that  he  never  heard  one  word 
or  sentence,  and,  when  asked  if  such  and  such 
were  not  the  case,  answered  "  Yes,"  or  "  No," 
just  as  the  word  happened  to  come  unsolicited 
upon  his  lips. 

At  last  they  neared  Ilamoaze  Lodge,  and 
had  got  within  two  or  three  yards  of  the  gate. 
Macintosh  started  from  his  reverie,  and  hastily 
took  leave  of  Everett,  promising  to  return  to 
him  in  about  an  hour.  Everett  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  said — 

''  My  dear  fellow,  something  has  gone  wrong 
with  you.  Now  just  tell  me  what  it  is,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  assist  you,  my  hand,  purse,  and 
heart  are  at  your  disposition.  We  are  old 
friends,  and  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  not 
have  left  me  even  for  the  hour  you  propose." 

"  No  more  he  shall,"  said  the  Admiral, 
putting  his  head  over  the  gate,  "  or  my  name's 
not  Clincher." 

".Admiral  Clincher,  I  hope,"  said  Everett, 
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who,  observing  the  wooden  leg,  made  sure  of 
his  man.  "  I  have  grown  out  of  your  me- 
mory, I  presume,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  recognised  you,  but  some  years  since  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to  you  at  a 
great  dinner  given  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  you  were  warm  in 
your  profession  of  friendship  to  John  Hughes 
Everett." 

The  Admiral  grasped  his  hand,  and  said, 
convulsively,  "  Then  she  is  safe !  and  my  son 
is  alive !  Come  in  here,"  continued  the  old 
man,  "and  make  us  all  happy  by  your  pre- 
sence." 

"  She  safe,  and  your  son  alive  !"  repeated 
Everett ;  "  why  to  be  sure  they  are ;  they 
came  home  with  Macintosh." 

"  Come  into  the  house,"  said  the  latter,  as 
he  took  the  Admiral's  arm  ;  "  this  is  no  place 
for  explanation,  and  what  I  most  wished  to 
avoid  has  unexpectedly  occurred." 

Everett,  from  the  confusion  of  manner  in 
one,  and  the  hasty  expression  of  the  other, 
instantly  became  alarmed,  and,  before  they 
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reached  the  house,  he  caught  the  arm  of  Mac- 
intosh, and  said,  "  Where,  where  is  my  daugh- 
ter ?  where  is  my  Margaret  ?" 

"  My  son,  my  son  ! "  said  the  Admiral. 
"Where,  where  is  he,  Mr.  Everett?" 

"  There  is  still  a  glimpse  of  hope,"  said 
Macintosh — "  one  lives." 

"  God  in  heaven  !  "  ejaculated  Everett, 
"  what  can  this  mean  ?  Where,  man,  I  ask, 
is  my  child  ?  She  left  my  house  under  your 
protection,  embarked  in  your  schooner.  They 
were  your  friends,  your  passengers  —  now 
where  are  they?" 

Macintosh  faltered  in  his  reply.  He  who 
the  tale  of  pity  could  scarcely  move — he  who 
had  been  associated  with  guilt  and  desperate 
deeds  from  his  youth  upwards — upon  this  oc- 
casion faltered,  as  a  tear  started  from  his  eye, 
and,  in  the  silence  which  he  preserved,  con- 
firmed the  worst  fears,  and  realized  the  most 
agonizing  apprehensions. 

The  Admiral  at  once  saw  through  the  veil ; 
his  brightest  hopes  were  suddenly  dashed  to 
the  earth,  and   from  the  extreme  of  joy  he 
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fell  into  the  lowest  dejection.  He  clasped  his 
hands  fervently  together,  and,  muttering  to 
himself  some  words,  he  hastily  retired  to  his 
room,  and,  supported  by  Marling,  just  reached 
the  chair  before  he  fainted. 

His  presence  was  not  missed  by  Everett, 
whose  mind  was  directed  but  to  one  object. 

"Where  are  they,  Macintosh?  why  keep 
silent,  when  that  is  more  agonizing  than  the 
cruellest  death  ?  Tell  me  the  worst,  and  then, 
as  a  man,  I  may  bear  up  against  it.  Oh,  my 
Margaret !  my  poor,  dear,  and  only  child  ! 
where  are  you  now,  and  who  is  to  lift  the  veil, 
if  this  cruel  man  maintains  his  silence  ?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  the  question.  Would  to 
Heaven  I  could  with  any  truth  relieve  your 
mind !  Why  force  me  to  relate  that  which 
must  now  nearly  crush  hope  ?" 

Everett  seized  his  hand,  and,  as  the  tears 
streamed  down  his  face,  he  implored  him  to 
tell  all  he  knew. 

"I  will  command  myself,  though  she  be 
dead ;  but  tell  me  where  she  is,  that  I  may 
water  her  grave  with  my  tears.     I  can  bear 
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the  recital  of  the  cruellest  fate — but  tell  me, 
where  lies  the  body  of  my  own,  my  dearest 
Margaret !  Why  falter,  if  she  is  dead  ?  I 
cannot  restore  her,  and  must  bear  the  grievous 
blow." 

Here  he  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  like  a 
child  upon  the  shoulder  of  ^Macintosh,  and 
through  his  sobs  a  convulsive  kind  of  speech 
escaped,  in  which  he  continued,  with  a  wild 
hysteric  laugh — 

"  But  if  she  lives,  I  will  travel  the  world 
over,  and  I  will  once  more  hang  upon  the  lips 
of  my  child,  and  kiss  away  the  sorrows  of  her 
heart.  Tell  me,  tell  me  where  is  my  daughter 
— where  is  my  own,  my  beautiful  Margaret !" 

"  I  fear  she  is  dead ;  but  there  is  still  a  faint 
hope  that  one  of  the  two  lives  ....  I  can  say 
no  more.'* 

He  had  said  enough  ;  for  Everett  dropped 
insensible  upon  the  ground. 

This  strange  scene  had  been  witnessed  from 
the  drawing  -  room  windows  by  the  young 
ladies  and  the  ever-constant  Snimens.  The 
latter  strongly    recommended   surveying  the 
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whole  without  participating  in  the  secret ; 
but,  when  the  Admiral  staggered  into  the 
room,  Caroline  was  instantly  by  his  side; 
and  when  the  stranger  fell,  Harriet  as  quickly 
ran  to  his  assistance. 

On  Everett's  recovery,  his  first  idea  was 
that  the  female  form  so  near  him  was  that  of 
his  daughter,  and  he  called  on  his  Margaret 
to  convince  him  of  her  reality  by  speaking  to 
him.  His  mistake  almost  caused  a  relapse  ; 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  Macintosh,  who  car- 
ried him  in  his  Herculean  arms  like  a  child, 
he  was  taken  to  the  room  of  the  latter,  and 
attended  with  all  care  by  Harriet. 

Macintosh  was  now  obliged  to  explain  to 
the  daughters  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary 
behaviour ;  and  he  did  it  with  a  kindness  quite 
marvellous  in  one  of  so  rough  a  nature. 

^'  Your  father,"  Macintosh  said,  as  he  con- 
cluded his  recital,  "  droops  under  the  evil 
which  exists,  and  loses  that  presence  of  mind 
which  should  cheer  us  on  until  the  worst 
news  is  confirmed.  For  me,  I  own  I  do  not 
despond,  not  even  as  regards  both ;  and  for 
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your  brother  I  have  the  liveliest  hopes.  Let 
me,  therefore,  entreat  you  to  persevere  in  sus- 
taining the  spirits  of  these  unfortunate  fathers, 
and  believe  that  every  moment  of  my  absence 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
If  I  do  not  return  to  dinner,  believe  only  in 
this — that  I  have  some  clue  which  I  am  follow- 
ing, to  unravel  the  mystery." 

He  left  the  ladies,  and  once  more  went  into 
Bristol.  Here  he  was  for  the  moment  foiled. 
The  captain  of  the  American  ship  had  gone  to 
London  ;  and  the  mate  of  the  vessel  had  too 
much  occupation  on  his  hands  to  attend  to  the 
eager  conversation  of  ^Macintosh.  The  latter, 
however,  remained  until  all  was  done,  and  the 
men  released  from  their  labours. 

"  Here  I  am  again,"  he  said,  **  and  here  I 
shall  remain,  until  I  can  coax  you  into  a  con- 
versation." 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  are  a  regular  sticker — 
worse  than  plaster,  or  it's  a  pity.  Now  what's 
the  track  ?" 

To  all  Macintosh's  questions  very  little  satis- 
factory could  be  gleaned.     The  circumstance 
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of  a  boat  having  been  picked  up  was  confirmed, 
and  that  one  man  was  then  alive,  but  if  he 
died  afterwards  the  mate  could  not  say,  al- 
though he  had  some  faint  idea  that  he  had 
heard  that  all  were  dead.  He  did  not  know 
the  number  of  persons  found  in  the  boat,  and 
not  a  soul  on  board  could  give  him  any  fur- 
ther intelligence.  Macintosh,  therefore,  put 
himself  in  the  mail,  having  learnt  where  he 
should  find  the  captain,  and  followed  him  to 
London. 

Here  again  the  officer  was  uncertain ;  but 
the  captain  had  no  doubt  that  the  Corncob, 
of  New  York,  which  was  to  sail  two  days 
after  him  (a  kind  of  flash  of  lightning  vessel 
for  making  passages),  would  soon  be  in  Bris- 
tol, and  in  the  papers  she  would  bring  every 
particular  would  be  noted. 

Unsatisfactory  as  this  w^as,  it  was  something; 
and  he  returned  to  Hamoaze  Lodge,  again  to 
hold  up  some  slight  hope,  although  to  one  of 
the  party  the  confirmation  of  death  was  inevi- 
table. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

It  was  a  brilliant  ball,  and  never  had  the 
old,  wizened,  decrepid  lady  who,  verging  on 
eighty,  had  given  the  entertainment,  more 
exerted  herself  to  make  it  delightful.  In  that 
assembly  not  one  woman  was  comparable  in 
beauty  with  Alice  Masterman.  Her  eye  was 
all  fire,  her  cheek  bloomed,  her  form  was  per- 
fect, her  manner  was  easy  and  graceful,  her 
behaviour  was  frank  and  lively,  and  many  a 
mother  pointed  to  her  as  an  example  to  be 
followed. 

How  often  it  is  that,  under  the  veil 
of  the  deepest  calm,  the  fearful  hurricane  is 
concealed.  It  was  growing  towards  morning 
— the  supper-room  had  been  opened  and  the 
ball-room  became  thinner,  directly  some  scores 
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of  old  ladies  had  been  informed  that  the  only 
thing  for  which  they  had  waited  at  last  had 
arrived.  Alice  was  swimming  round  in  a  valse, 
and  her  husband  watching  in  admiration  the 
orraceful  fio^ure  of  his  wife. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  giddy  dance,  Mas- 
term  an  suggested  a  retreat — Alice  acquiesced 
instantaneously — the  carriage  was  called,  the 
shawl  adjusted,  the  door  opened,  and  she 
advanced  to  her  carriage  over  the  broad  pave- 
ment of  Portland  Place.  At  the  moment  that 
Masterman  stepped  from  the  door,  a  person, 
apparently  by  accident,  ran  against  him ; 
whilst  another,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  took 
Alice's  hand,  in  order  to  assist  her.  At  this 
moment  she  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  it  was  her  husband,  but,  as  she  withdrew 
her'  hand,  she  found  a  small  hard  substance 
had  been  left  in  it ;  she  closed  her  hand  and 
retained  it ;  when,  being  seated,  she  saw  her 
husband  had  not  as  yet  cleared  the  landing- 
place.  Instantly  (for  Alice  was  naturally 
cunning),  she  concealed  the  mysterious  affair, 
and  was  shortly  at  home. 
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Her  maid  was  soon  despatched,  and  her 
fatal  curiosity  prompted  her  to  examine  the 
contents  of  that  which  had  been  so  adroitly 
put  in  her  hands.  It  was  apparently  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  rolled  up  somewhat  like  a 
ball,  and  sealed ;  on  tearing  off  the  outside, 
the  small  handwriting  which  had  so  often 
met  her  eyes  again  became  visible. 

Her  first  idea  was  instantly  to  destroy, 
without  reading  it,  but  curiosity,  that  fatal 
curse  of  the  sex,  overcame  her  resolution,  and 
she  opened  it.  Although  it  was  but  one  strip 
of  paper,  yet  it  contained  much,  and  took 
some  time  to  read.  Once  having  begun,  she 
had  not  courage  to  desist,  but,  as  she  conti- 
nued with  eager  eyes  to  achieve  her  task,  she 
heard  her  husband's  footsteps.  Instantly  the 
paper  was  rolled  up  and  concealed  under  her 
pillow.  With  that  treachery  near  her  heart, 
she  welcomed  her  confiding  husband  to  her 
bed,  and  with  love's  endearing  embrace  con- 
vinced him  she  was  his,  and  his  alone. 

At  that  moment,  Alice  Masterman  was  the 
most  envied  woman  in  London,  for  those  who 
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know  not,  and  believe  not,  that  care  and  anxi- 
ety can  possibly  be  the  lot  of  those  who 
roll  in  riches  and  in  luxuries,  envy  all  who 
are  blessed  with  fortune's  good;  believing 
implicitly  that,  "  Vor  fait  tout,  Vlionneur  et 
honlieurr 

That  night  was  a  restless  night  for  Alice. 
The  proof  of  her  former  guilt  w^as  within  a 
few  inches  of  her  husband's  hand,  and  although 
all  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  to 
keep  the  fatal  paper  from  being  accidentally 
reached  was  resorted  to,  still  did  Alice  keep 
herself  from  sleep,  and  guarded  the  document 
with  unceasing  care. 

When  Alice  gave  her  hand  to  Masterman, 
she  had  sworn  to  be  true  to  him  alone,  and 
at  that  moment  her  resolution  was  fixed  to 
maintain  her  vow.  Alas  !  the  once  fallen 
woman  must  for  ever  fall ;  her  honour  is  in 
the  hands  of  him  with  whom  she  first  en- 
trusted it,  and  all  the  bubble  breath  of  her 
reputation  hangs  on  her  seducer's  lips. 

The  pale,  wan,  and  haggard  appearance  of 
his  wife  did  not  escape  her  husband's  eye  in 
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the  morning ;  it  was  the  result  of  over-fatigue ; 
she  had  danced  too  much,  and  in  an  instant 
she  gave  a  thousand  reasons  why  she  should 
be  pale,  and  why  she  should  have  passed  a 
restless  and  unquiet  night — for  such  women 
are  quick  at  deceit. 

No  sooner  was  she  alone  than  the  paper 
was  produced  ;  it  breathed  all  of  former  love : 
it  spoke  of  oceans  traversed  with  one  only 
magnet,  which  turned  his  eyes  and  hopes  for 
ever  towards  home — it  called  back,  in  fear- 
fully warm  and  impassioned  language,  the 
keen  delights  of  former  pleasure — it  spoke  of 
the  same  disposition  which  for  ever  had  been 
manifested  in  his  long  constancy — and,  after 
inflaming  the  passion  and  perverting  the  mind, 
it  fixed  the  morrow  as  the  day  of  interview. 
This  was  expressed  rather  as  a  command  than 
a  request,  although  throughout  the  whole  note 
the  writer  seemed  to  own  his  subserviency  to 
her  whom  he  loaded  with  all  admiration,  all 
power,  and  all  supremacy.  At  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  for  the  letter  was  dated  the 
previous  evening,  he  should  call,  and  she  must 
be  alone. 
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At  first  she  thought  to  brave  this  command 
— to  drive  out  at  two  and  remain  with  her 
husband  until  seven — but  she  knew  the  deter- 
mined manner  of  the  man  she  had  to  deal  with, 
and  feared  to  arouse  his  anger.  Again,  the 
horror  of  a  discovery — the  certain  loss  of  re- 
putation— the  injury  already  inflicted  on  the 
kindest  of  husbands,  crowded  upon  her  recol- 
tion,  and  each  gave  way  before  the  remem- 
brance of  the  manly  looks,  the  kind,  endear- 
ing expressions,  the  right,  the  absolute  right, 
by  which  she  was  controlled;  the  contest 
between  honour  and  inclination,  against  love, 
finished  in  a  drawn  battle,  and  Alice  received 
her  husband's  kiss  at  breakfast  with  her  usual 
warmth,  and  apparently  with  all  her  usual 
sincerity. 

"  I  am  obliged,  my  dear  Alice,  to  be  in  the 
City  at  three  o'clock.  I  must  arrange  some 
money  affairs,  and  I  am  determined  to  take 
the  mortgage  I  spoke  to  you  about ;  although 
rich,  I  see  no  reason  to  allow  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  be  only  productive  of  three  per 
cent.,  where  I  can  get,  upon  good  security, 
five." 
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It  is  to  be  well  remembered  that  Alice 
married  Masterman  certainly  not  for  love, 
but  for  a  position  in  society  in  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth.  Her  heart  had  never  felt  that 
pure  and  beautiful  sensation  arising  from  a 
well-placed  affection,  and  she  had  even  wa- 
vered between  the  letters  of  Mopus  and  Mas- 
terman, uncertain  to  whom  she  would  give  her 
hand,  for  her  heart  had  long  since  been  won 
by  a  more  adventurous  hero.  Yet,  with  all 
the  deception  which  the  deepest  dissimulation 
could  cause,  did  Alice  school  her  countenance 
and  pronounce  her  words ;  and  as  she  called 
her  husband  her  love,  her  eyes  became  lan- 
guishing, and  were  fixed  upon  him.  He  kissed 
her  hand  tenderly,  and,  as  he  left  the  room, 
he  felt  himself  the  happiest  of  husbands,  the 
most  fortunate  of  men. 

The  first  false  step  had  already  been  taken ; 
the  wife  had  deceived  her  husband  by  her 
words,  at  the  moment  she  was  answering  him 
in  endearing  epithets,  and  she  felt  under  the 
control  of  another. 

The  hours  seemed  to  linger  till  the  carriage 
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was  announced ;  and  when  it  drove  from  the 
door,  Alice  arranged  her  dress  with  more  than 
usual  caution,  and,  by  consulting  her  glass, 
satisfied  herself  that  she  looked  as  lovely  as 
when  first  she  saw  the  person  whom  now  she 
determined  to  receive. 

Lovers  are  generally  punctual ;  as  the  hall- 
clock  struck  three,  the  gentlemen  in  uniform, 
as  footmen  are  now  called  by  those  who  seek 
to  increase  their  consequence,  were  sum- 
moned by  a  loud  and  imperative  rap  to  the 
door. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Masterman  at  home  ?"  said  a  dark- 
looking,  handsome  man. 

As  the  stranger  was  elegantly  dressed,  and 
no  orders  had  been  given  to  deny  Mrs.  Mas- 
terman, he  was  admitted. 

*'  What  name,  sir,  shall  I  say  ?" 

"  Mr.  Macintosh." 

The  drawing-room  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Alice,  reclining  on  a  fauteuil,  received 
her  old  acquaintance.  Macintosh  expressed 
his  delight  at  seeing  Mrs.  Masterman,  inquired 
if  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  intro- 
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duced  to  her  husband,  and  recalled  to  her  re- 
membrance the  days  passed  at  Sir  Dionysius 
Mopus's  house ;  exercising  a  brilliancy  of  in- 
vention quite  marvellous,  considering  that  he 
never  knew  the  Baronet. 

During  this  time  the  servant,  with  the  most 
laudable  curiosity,  continued  to  stir  the  fire, 
brush  up  the  cinders,  and  occupy  himself 
usefully ;  whilst  he  gleaned  sufficient  of  Mr. 
Macintosh's  acquaintance  with  his  mistress  to 
satisfy  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  should  they  be  as  impertinently 
inquisitive  as  himself. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Macin- 
tosh ;  and,  as  you  must  have  a  great  deal  to  tell 
me  of  our  mutual  friends,  I  shall  desire  my 
servant  to  say  I  am  not  at  home." 

And  John  received  this  as  an  implied  com- 
mand, and  retired. 

Macintosh  had  seated  himself  on  a  chair  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  to  where  Alice 
gracefully  reclined.  Her  small  foot  peeped 
out  invitingly  from  beneath  the  silk  dress, 
and  all  the  beauty  of  her  magnificent  figure 
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seemed  enhanced  by  the  careful  study  of  her 
toilette. 

No  sooner  had  John  left  the  room,  than 
instantly  Macintosh  took  her  hand,  which  she 
for  a  moment  opposed,  and  in  the  declaration 
of  a  determined  resolution  never  to  permit 
the  slightest  liberty,  Macintosh  imprinted  a 
warm  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  murmured  his 
loTe  in  her  apparently  unwilling  ear. 

"  Leave  me,  Mr.  Macintosh,"  said  the  hypo- 
crite, attempting  to  repulse  him.  "  I  have 
sworn  to  forget  you  ;  you  have  no  further 
claim  on  me ;  I  am  married,  and  I  love  my 
husband." 

**  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Macintosh,  as  he 
drew  his  chair  close  to  hers,  and  held  her 
hand,  "  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dearest  Alice ; 
whatever  you  do,  love  your  husband,  or  appear 
to  do  so.  Come,  put  aside  this  nonsense  with 
me,  and  speak  like  a  rational  being.  You  have 
done  well  in  your  marriage — you  seem  sur- 
rounded with  luxuries — you  have  the  sum- 
mum  bonum,  money — with  that  you  may  defy 
the  voice  of  slander,  you  may  crush  truth,  and 
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annihilate  suspicion.  Men  may  write  works 
by  thousands  upon  virtue,  extol  genius,  and 
adore  talent,  but  they  will  daily  and  nightly 
worship  money,  for  that  renders  the  owner 
sacred ;  with  that  the  voice  of  satire  may  be 
turned  aside  as  easily  as  the  conductor  directs 
the  lightning ;  and  the  poor,  the  virtuous,  or 
the  severe,  can  be  silenced  or  paralyzed." 

Alice  looked  with  astonishment  at  her  for- 
mer lover.  There  was  no  indication  of  re- 
newed affection  in  his  manners,  but  a  kind  of 
imperious  command — a  nonchalant  manner — 
as  if  he  controlled  her  thoughts,  and  held  her 
as  a  slave  in  his  power. 

"  And  that  easy-going  husband,  Alice," 
continued  Mackintosh,  "  that  poor  fellow  who, 
instead  of  the  society  of  his  lovely  wife,  seeks 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  turbulent  assem- 
bly, dignified  as  the  Legislature  of  this  coun- 
try —  does  he  love  you  tenderly,  sincerely, 
affectionately  ? " 

The  tone  and  manner  of  these  words  alarmed 
the  still  beautiful  woman,  and  a  blush  covered 
her   cheek   as   she  found  herself  obliged  to 
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answer  the  question.  "  To  me,"  she  said,  "  he 
is  all  kindness,  all  affection,  an^  however  much 
I  jnay  have  wronged  him,  never  more  will  I 
do  so  again.  It  was  my  determination  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  my  feelings,  that 
I  ordered  my  servant  to  deny  me  to  others. 
I  have  all  confidence  in  your  honour — pray 
respect  mine,  and  leave  me." 

"  Leave  you,  Alice  !  in  faith,  not  I.  It  is 
my  intention  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  your 
husband,  and  the  still  more  intimate  friend  of 
his  wife.  All  life  is  made  up  of  deceit,  and  every 
action  is  impelled  by  a  motive.  V or  fait 
tout,  Vlionneur  et  bonheur,  as  I  heard  your 
friend  Mopus  say,  when  he  intended  to  lighten 
his  father's  purse.  He  said  rightly,  for  it  is 
a  sin  to  be  poor ;  and,  as  that  is  undeniable, 
it  must  be  virtuous  to  be  rich.  This  is  the 
curse  which  ruins  me  as  fast  as  I  near  it.  I 
have  made  thousands  upon  thousands  in  va- 
rious ways ;  and  no  sooner  has  it  been  mine 
than,  in  seeking  to  make  it  more,  it  fell  into 
other  hands,  and  to  people  to  whom  Fortune 
was  kinder  at  play." 
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"  Gambling !  "  feebly  articulated  Alice. 
"  Gambling  !  ^es,  gambling — the  greatest  of 
all  the  excitements  for  which  men  lose  their 
stations  and  their  honesty.  Where  is  the  dif- 
ference between  my  staking  a  sum  on  a  card, 
and  the  merchant  who  purchases  a  cargo  in 
the  expectation  of  making  a  profit?  Does 
not  the  banker,  the  fundholder,  the  tailor,  the 
tinker,  the  baker,  butcher,  and  grocer,  gam- 
ble ?  Is  not  every  attempt  to  increase  your 
fortune  a  speculation  ?  Is  not  all  speculation 
gambling ;  and,  more  or  less,  does  not  every 
livinof  soul  sramble  ?  I  know  the  word  is  hate- 
ful  to  your  ears,  but  to  mine  it  is  music's 
sweetest  sound ;  and,  although  at  this  moment 
I  stand  almost  a  beggar,  yet  I  love  the  very 
shrine  of  fortune,  where  I  have  so  often  knelt, 
and  where  I  have  ever  been  an  unheeded 
suitor." 

*'  Tell  me,  Mr.  Macintosh,  how  I  can  assist 
you,  in  return  for  which  I  again  solicit  your 
respect." 

"  Mr.  Macintosh  !     Poor  Alice !  how  you 
are  struggling  to  free  yourself  from  the  net 
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iu  which  you  are  so  strongly  encircled  !  I  do 
not  come  now  as  a  suitor  to  p/ay,  and  to  im- 
plore. You  are  mine,  and  mine  you  shall 
remain,  and  you  shall  introduce  me  to  your 
husband." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Macintosh,"  said  Alice,  as  she 
fell  on  her  knees  before  him,  "  I  beseech,  I 
implore  you  to  relinquish  any  hope  that  I  will 
consent  to  the  dishonour  of  my  husband.  For 
you  I  sacrificed  all  that  a  woman  holds  dear, 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  crime  leaves  her 
abandoned  and  forlorn.  Now  that  I  have,  as 
far  as  possible,  retrieved  myself  from  the 
abyss  into  which  I  was  thrown,  do  not,  do 
not  plunge  me  into  greater  infamy — greater 
crime ! " 

"  How  lovely  you  look,  Alice,  in  that  im- 
ploring attitude ;  beauty  in  tears  never  before 
so  moved — so  excited  me.  But  your  servant 
may  come  in ;  sit  upon  your  chair,  and  give 
over  this  childish  effort  to  move  the  resolution 
of  a  man.  You  cannot  believe  me  to  be  one 
changed  by  a  sigh,  or  moved  by  a  tear.  You 
are  requisite  to  my  existence.    Your  husband's 
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fortune  must  repair  mine,  already  shattered 
by  continued  ill-luck.  I  care  not  about  what 
you  term  your  further  dishonour,  but  I  must 
and  will  have  any  assistance  I  may  require 
from  you." 

"  Leave  me  this  instant,"  said  Alice,  as 
she  summoned  to  her  aid  all  her  courage ;  "  I 
disclaim  you  and  your  infamy — neither  will 
I  be  a  party  to  any  act  which  is  to  plunder 
my  husband.  Leave  me,  sir;  you  have  no 
authority  over  me,  or  any  proof  that  an  in- 
timacy ever  existed." 

"  Before  you  ring  that  bell,  Alice,  listen  to 
me ;  either  you  consent  to  obey  my  wishes, 
or  these  letters — do  you  know  the  handwrit- 
ing ? — can  you  guess  at  their  warm  and  love- 
inspired  contents? — shall  be  shown  to  your 
husband,  and  confirmed  by  your  mother.  I 
never  go  unprepared ;  do  you  remember  this 
small  lock  of  hair?  What  think  you  of  a 
daughter  who,  by  her  own  misconduct,  causes 
a  parent's  death ;  or  a  wife  who,  having  de- 
ceived her  husband,  drives  him  to  despair,  or 
to  suicide  ? " 
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"  Gracious  heavens  !  "  sobbed  Alice,  as  she 
threw  herself  on  her  chair;  "  what  can  I  do? 
Where,  oh  where,  can  I  hide  myself  from 
myself?" 

*'  You  may  study  that  question  at  your 
leisure,"  said  Macintosh,  with  consummate 
coolness,  **  but  depend  upon  it  you  will  never 
hide  yourself  from  me.  Were  you  silly 
enough  to  believe  I  destroyed  your  letters  ?  I 
have  every  word  you  ever  wrote.  I  have  your 
confession  of  your  guilt,  or  your  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  keenness  of  your  love — your  con- 
stant desire  that  I  should  return  to  you — your 
many  meetings,  planned  and  executed — and 
the  maid  you  employed,  and  whom  you  believed 
yours  in  good  faith,  is  mine,  and  could  tell 
so  many  anecdotes  that  we  had  better  still 
her  tongue  or  remove  her  hence.  You  have 
brought  this  upon  yourself;  I  came  here  pre- 
pared to  worship  you  with  a  blind  idolatry, 
but  not  to  be  dismissed  like  a  discarded  ser- 
vant ;  I  came  to  be  courted,  not  disdained  ; 
but  I  came  to  declare  my  power,  and  make 
you  acknowlege  my  ascendency.    I  shall  dine 
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with  you  to-day.  Tell  your  husband  I  am  one 
of  your  oldest  friends.  I  have  lately  been 
with  the  old  Admiral,  and  I  know  all  your 
acquaintances  and  relations — leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

"  We  dine  out  to-day,"  said  Alice,  quickly. 

"  That  is  false ;  I  know  every  disposition  of 
this  day's  time  as  well  as  you  do ;  you  dine  at 
home,  and  I  dine  with  you.  Ready  as  I  am 
to  forward  any  deception  of  yours,  in  regard 
to  your  husband,  be  assured  I  am  not  easily 
duped  myself;  you  know  my  determination, 
you  know  my  resolution,  and  now  you  know 
my  power.  What !  you  would  have  spurned 
me  from  you !  By  heavens.  Madam,  you  shall 
acknowledge  my  supremacy — you  shall  do  as 
I  desire  you,  or  you  may  order  some  underta- 
kers and  get  ready  some  burial  fees." 

Macintosh's  eyes  gleamed  with  unnatural 
fury  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  Alice, 
once  the  most  resolute  of  her  sex,  sat  trem- 
bling before  the  man  to  whom  she  had  for- 
merly plighted  her  affections  and  yielded  her 
love.   She  attempted  no  answer,  but  she  fixed 
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her  eyes,  now  wavering  in  their  glance,  upon 
the  man  she  once  loved,  as  women  seldom 
love.  For  some  time  Macintosh  sat  in  silence, 
but  his  powerful  eye  read  every  thought,  and 
his  victim  was  as  paralysed  as  the  poor  bird 
whicli  falls  into  the  jaws  of  the  snake  be- 
neath it. 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you,"  said  Alice,  at  last, 
"  to  postpone  the  dinner  to  another  day." 

"  Indeed,  Alice,  I  will  not.  I  have  a  motive 
for  dining  here  to-day  ;  it  will  appear  as  if  I 
was  your  most  intimate  friend ;  besides  you 
must  know  I  have  an  ultimate  view  in  which, 
with  your  aid,  I  must  succeed,  and,  when  1 
am  crowned  with  success,  I  shall  not  require 
to  intrude  my  unwelcome  presence  in  your 
house.  The  youngest  ^liss  Clincher  has  been 
left  a  fortune — I  must  marry  her — you  must 
invite  her  to  your  house — you  must  woo  for 
me — she  will  be  ultimately  rich — her  brother 
and  his  wife  are,  I  believe,  drowned — I  am 
resolved  Snimens  shall  marry  her  demure  sis- 
ter, and  I  have  little  fear  but  that  I  shall 
thoroughly  disgust  that  wooden-legged  sailor 
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with  his  puritanical  son-in-law.  I  knew  him 
when  a  gallows  was  much  nearer  his  neck 
than  a  pulpit  to  his  feet ;  you  understand  me 
now,  Alice.  I  should  have  asked  this  as  a 
favour,  which  I  now  command  as  a  right. 
Your  dinner  hour  is  half-past  six  —  it  is 
already  past  five — I  require  no  alteration  for 
me — the  less  ceremony  the  greater  the  proof  of 
our  intimacy — do  not  fear  any  betrayal  from 
my  manner — farewell  until  your  dinner  hour 
—  I  shall  be  fearfully  punctual."  He  then 
bowed  in  the  most  formal  and  distant  man- 
ner, and,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  left 
the  room. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Alice  covered 
her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  gave  vent 
to  a  torrent  of  tears.  Every  feeling  had  been 
attacked — her  pride — and  a  woman's  pride  is 
her  safeguard — was  crushed ;  the  man  in  whose 
word  she  had  trusted,  as  all  confiding  women 
ever  rely,  was  unmasked ;  not  even  love  had 
lured  him  to  the  house,  but  money  !  She,  per- 
haps, was  to  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  her 
husband  and   of  herself;   she  was  to  decoy 
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the  friend  of  her  youth  into  the  arms  of  the 
man  who  looked  only  to  the  death  of  all 
around  him  to  inherit  her  fortune  ;  and  the 
reward  of  this  infamy  was  the  doubtful  silence 
of  her  seducer,  a  man  who  had  amassed  lies 
upon  lies  to  blind  her ;  who  had  led  her  into  a 
correspondence  which,  if  made  public,  would 
have  been  a  death-blow  to  a  religious  but 
too  confiding  parent,  and  crumble  into  dust 
the  affection  of  her  kind  and  generous  hus- 
band ! 

In  vain  she  sought  assistance  in  prayer,  in 
vain  she  implored  that  great  Being  to  instruct 
her;  so  utterly  prostrated  was  she  by  this 
unexpected,  this  villanous  plot,  that  she  re- 
mained without  having  once  moved  until  the 
clock  struck  six.  Having  wavered  amidst  a 
thousand  resolutions,  and  resolved  on  none, 
her  face,  flushed  and  animated,  became  the 
next  second  pale  and  careworn.  There  was 
only  one  of  two  courses  to  pursue ;  at  once 
to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  husband, 
and,  confessing  her  guilt,  to  implore  his  par- 
don ;  or,  by  preserving  the  little  pride  still 
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left,  to  join  in  the  unhallowed  plot  of  decep- 
tion, and  forward  the  scheme  of  Macintosh. 

Alas,  the  once  fallen  woman  must  for  ever 
fall !  She  could  not  expect  her  husband  to 
fondle  in  his  arms  the  impurity  which  had 
deceived  him ;  it  was  against  the  common 
feeling  of  our  nature  to  trust  in  tears  to  over- 
come a  husband's  anger,  caused  by  such  gross 
deception ;  and,  swept  away  in  the  stream  of 
fear  and  apprehension,  she  was  prepared  to 
topple  over  the  falls,  and  struggle  amidst  the 
breakers  and  rocks  with  which  she  must  be 
surrounded. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  footstep  of  the  husband  of  Alice  was 
heard  by  his  wife.  As  was  his  usual  practice, 
he  went  to  salute  her  whenever  he  came  home. 
Then  he  generally  made  her  acquainted  with 
the  topics  of  the  day,  the  on-dits  of  the  club, 
the  infidelity  of  a  wife,  the  elopement  of  a 
daughter,  the  court  gossip  and  political  move- 
ments. The  weather  w^as  cold,  but  she  felt 
her  cheeks  glow,  as  each  step  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  door.  She  had  resolved  on  fur* 
ther  deceptioUj  although  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  fear  of  detection  could  have  induced 
her  to  take  so  rash  a  step.  It  is  ever  thus  : 
the  fear  of  exposure  for  one  crime  drives  us 
into  a  whirlpool  of  falsehoods,  and,  rather 
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than  cease  to  be  guilty,  we  are  sucked  down 
into  the  vortex  of  deeper  guilt. 

"  I  am  home  to  my  time,  dearest  Alice," 
said  Masterman,  as  he  entered,  "  and  I  have 
brought  you  a  trifling  present ;  it  is  merely 
an  Hungarian  scent-bottle,  but  I  know  you 
will  not  think  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  receive 
it  as  a  proof  that,  although  absent,  you  are 
ever  present  to  me.  How  flushed  and  beau- 
tiful you  look,  child  !  I  never  saw  so  high  a 
colour  on  your  cheek,  and  your  eyes  are  as 
bright  and  as  clear  as  a  hawks." 

Alice  smiled  and  received  his  kiss. 

'*  All  my  life,"  continued  Masterman,  "my 
silly  mind  has  been  unable  to  resist  a  super- 
stitious feeling ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
and  childish  as  it  may  seem  to  mention  such 
circumstances,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  I  thought 
I  saw  you  before  me,  stumbling  at  every  step, 
until  I  thought  you  fell,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
you." 

The  glow  on  Alice's  cheek  had  flown,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  smile,  her  look  betrayed  the 
uneasiness  of  her  mind. 
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"  Why,  my  child,"  said  Masterman,  in  his 
usual  affectionate  manner,  "  you  change  colour 
as  often  as  seamen  assert  is  common  in  the 
dying  Dolphin.  But  we  shall  be  alone,  quiet 
and  comfortable  to-night.  I  shall  soon  see 
my  Alice's  cheek  glow  with  its  usual  health, 
and  her  eye  brighten  with  its  usual  excite- 
ment." 

'*  I  forgot  to  mention,  my  dear,"  said  Alice, 
with  a  voice  as  firm  as  the  falsehood  permitted, 
"  that  one  of  my  earliest  and  oldest  friends, 
Mr.  Macintosh,  called  here  to-day,  and  I  in- 
vited him  to  dinner.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
travelled  much,  and  always  bore  the  repu- 
tation, at  least  amongst  country  visiters,  of 
being  agreeable." 

"  Very  good,  my  child  ;  a  friend  of  yours 
will  always  be  a  friend  of  mine.  I  will  make 
myself  as  agreeable  as  I  can ;  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  must  leave  him  early,  for  that 
everlasting  Corn  Law  question — which  comes 
on  as  regularly  as  gooseberries  bud  in  spring 
— will  come  to  a  division  to-night ;  and,  as 
the  farmer's  friend,  I  must  vote  against  the 
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very  measure  my  own  judgment  would  prompt 
me  to  uphold*  I  had  better  get  dressed 
quickly,  for  it  is  near  the  hour." 

In  that  short  sentence,  above  cited,  had 
Alice  committed  herself  for  ever.  She  had 
embodied  the  command  of  her  seducer  in  half- 
a-dozen  falsehoods  ; — she  had  asked  him — he 
was  "  one  of  her  earliest  and  oldest  friends ;" 
the  ice  was  broken,  the  victim  was  immersed, 
and,  flounder  as  she  might,  irretrievable  ruin 
must  be  the  result. 

From  a  wish  further  to  blind  her  husband, 
and  to  appear  on  familiar  terms  with  Macin- 
tosh, Alice  relieved  herself  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  toilette,  and  came  to  dinner  without 
having  altered  her  dress.  Her  heart  beat 
fearfully  quick  when  she  heard  his  rap  ;  and 
it  required  her  utmost  energy  to  receive  him 
with  the  familiarity  which  he  had  desired. 
Masterman  welcomed  him  cordially  and 
frankly ;  he  repeated  his  wife's  words  to  him, 
and  assured  the  adventurer  that  he  should  be 
charmed  to  see  him  at  any  time,  and  that  the 
best  proof  of  his  friendship  for  his  wife  would 
be  in  the  frequency  of  his  visits. 
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Macintosh  expressed  himself  grateful  for 
the  kindness,  shook  Masterman's  proffered 
hand  with  warmth,  and,  with  the  careless  air 
of  an  old  and  privileged  friend,  related  a  mul- 
titude of  lies,  which  the  most  retentive  me- 
mory could  never  have  reworded.  Macintosh 
having  learnt  the  politics  of  his  host,  he  was 
warm  in  the  admiration  of  the  party  which  he 
had  espoused  ;  and,  the  first  five  minutes  over, 
the  heavy  weight  which  had  nearly  sunk  the 
heart  of  Alice  seemed  to  relieve  itself  of  the 
pressure,  and  she  took  a  part  in  the  conver- 
sation with  some  elasticity  and  energy,  as  she 
found  the  first  danger  over,  and,  in  a  thou- 
sand visionary  schemes,  fancied  she  yet  could 
rid  herself  of  the  man  to  whom  formerly  she 
would  happily  have  bound  herself  for  life. 

The  conversation  having  turned  upon  the 
various  bubbles  of  the  day,  Macintosh,  with 
virtuous  indignation,  fulminated  his  maledic- 
tions against  the  originators  of  such  frauds. 
He  traced  them  back  to  the  South  Sea  bubble, 
the  Poyais  chimera,  and  the  American  Mining 
Companies,  and  with  great  shrewxlness  exposed 
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the  easy  gullibility  of  Englishmen,  and  their 
eager  pursuit  of  wealth. 

"  You  have  been  in  Mexico,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Macintosh,"  said  Masterman. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  my  ruinous  disposition 
for  visiting  all  nations  and  all  climates  led  me 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  soon  grew  tired  of 
the  dull  monotony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and,  having 
no  black-eyed  beauty  to  lure  me  to  the  spot, 
I  made  an  excursion  to  Mexico ;  after  having 
visited  the  mines,  and  spent  some  months  in 
that  beautiful  city,  I  took  another  direction 
homewards,  and  came  down  to  Tampico,  where 
I  again  shipped  myself  for  New  Orleans." 

"  Did  you  pass  through  that  distance  of 
country  without  any  traveller's  adventures?" 

"  I  had  my  share  of  those  common  adven- 
tures that  all  must  expect  in  such  fanatical 
parts.  I  was  fired  at  for  being  a  heretic,  and 
saw  a  cart-horse  executed  with  much  cere- 
mony for  having  been  believed  to  possess  the 
same  creed  as  myself!" 

"  I  have  lately,"  said  Mr.  Masterman,  "  been 
thinking  of  investing  some  money  in  the  mines 
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near  Mexico;  may  I  ask  your  opinion  of 
them?" 

"  They  are  very  convenient  holes  for  sinking 
money,  and  very  unlikely  ones  ever  to  yield  it 
up  again,"  replied  Macintosh.  "  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  Real  del  Monte ;  can  imagina- 
tion's wildest  flight  go  beyond  the  folly  of  the 
shareholders,  who  even  now,  after  having  lost 
all  their  capital,  after  having  hope  deferred 
until  the  day  of  doom,  actually  continue  to 
uphold  the  bubble,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
a  committee  of  management  ?  I  knew  the 
Count  de  Regla  well,  to  whom  this  Mex- 
ican mine  belonged,  and  I  asked  him  why 
he  sold  it.  '  Because,'  said  the  Count,  '  I 
could  get  little  or  nothing  out  of  it,  and  I 
received  about  twenty  times  more  than  it  was 
worth.'  " 

The  conversation,  so  little  interesting  to 
Alice,  but  so  very  much  to  the  taste  of  Mas- 
terman,  as  he  had  rather  a  disposition  to  in- 
crease his  already  immense  fortune,  soon 
turned  upon  the  dress  of  the  Mexican  ladies, 
their  o-eneral    ugliness  and   meanness,    and, 
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finally,  came  round  to  the  fantastic  fashions 
of  France.  This  was  done  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner by  Macintosh,  who  sought  to  draw  Alice 
into  the  mesh,  and  show  his  familiarity  with 
her.  In  so  clever  a  manner  did  he  ridicule 
the  English  dress,  and  the  still  more  extra- 
vagant mode  of  the  Parisians,  that  Alice  could 
not  resist  occasionally  joining  in  the  hearty 
laugh  which  he  occasioned  ;  and  thus  passed 
away  the  time  usually  dismally  dull,  where 
one  stranger  dines  with  a  family  party. 

Masterman,  after  dinner,  apologized  for  his 
rude  and  sudden  retreat,  but  he  had  promised 
to  speak  on  the  question  before  the  House ; 
and,  after  having  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
having  formed  this  new  acquaintance,  and 
earnestly  and  sincerely  begged  that  Macintosh 
would  call  the  following  morning,  as  he 
wished  to  glean  more  information  about  the 
mines,  and  the  investment  of  money  generally, 
he  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  desired 
Alice  to  make  her  old  friend  comfortable,  told 
him  to  consider  himself  at  home,  and,  hasten- 
ing to  his  carriage,  drove  down  to  the  House 
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in  the  highest  spirits,  actually  believing  he 
was  going  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  old 
worn-out  question  under  discussion,  and  having 
vanity  enough  to  imagine  he  should  turn  half- 
a-dozen  votes  by  his  explanatory  remarks. 

No  sooner  was  Masterman  gone  than  the 
conversation  changed.  Macintosh  saw,  in 
the  husband  of  Alice,  the  very  man  he  had 
sought  for  years  and  years  ;  one  who  rolled 
in  wealth,  and  yet  one  who,  inheriting  all  the 
propensities  of  his  miser-parent,  sought  to 
increase  his  income  in  order  to  increase  his 
power,  and  to  raise  his  reputation  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  wealth. 

*'  Not  a  disagreeable  man,  by  any  means, 
Alice,"  said  Macintosh :  "  his  claret  is  good  ; 
he  is  a  ready  listener,  credulous,  and  easily 
deceived,  as  you  know — of  course,  professing 
your  obedience  in  proportion  to  the  allowance 
he  gives  you ;  but  your  heart,  Alice,  is  not 
there — nay,  nay,  do  not  purse  up  your  mouth 
— come  into  the  drawing-room — it  is  requisite 
I  should  speak  to  you ;  nay,  you  need  not 
fear  to  be  alone  with  me,"  he  continued,  sig- 
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nificantlj ;  "  I  am  not  in  a  poetical  mood, 
and  you  must  listen  to  my  words." 

"  I  have  committed  myself  so  fearfully,  Mr. 
Macintosh,  that  I  dare  not  even  listen  to  the 
reproach  of  my  own  conscience;  but  never, 
never  will  I  consent  to  the  dishonour  of  my 
husband,  or  lend  myself  to  his  ruin,  whatever 
may  be  the  result.  Although  he  may  spurn 
me  from  him  as  I  cling  to  his  knees  and  im- 
plore his  pardon,  yet  on  my  oath  I  will  run 
the  hazard  if  you  presume  upon  your  former 
triumph,  and  dare  to  insult  his  wife'' 

*'  In  the  heroics,  my  Alice  !  well,  then,  I 
must  picture  all  the  consequences  of  your  diso- 
bedience to  me.  Come  to  the  drawing-room  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  soon  become  rea- 
sonable. Firstly,  remember  how  truly,  how 
fondly  we  have  loved ;  how  boldly  we  dared 
the  censure  of  the  world  ;  and  how  glowingly 
you  have  placed  on  paper  all  the  giddy  de- 
lights of  our  transgression  !  Remember,  Alice, 
I  have  those  letters.  How  often  have  you 
wished  to  share  your  fortune  with  me  ?  Well, 
now  we  will  participate  in  your  husband's — 
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not  to  his  ruin,  that  would  be  killing  the 
goose  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  egg — but  we 
will  all  have  enough,  and  he  will  not  be  much 
injured.  Look  to  your  present  position.  In 
one  instant  I  can  make  jon  the  scorn  and 
the  pity  of  your  sex  ;  of  the  two,  I  would  my- 
self rather  have  the  first  than  the  last ;  there 
is  something  so  withering  in  a  woman's  pity 
for  one  of  her  own  sex,  especially  if  suspicion 
has  reached  her,  and  she  has  eluded  discovery. 
Your  mother — your  poor,  dear  mother — who, 
trusting  in  you,  left  you  free  to  follow  the 
impulse  of  your  nature,  would,  directly  the 
hot  breath  of  slander  was  lavished  upon  you, 
rise  like  a  tigress  to  resent  the  wrongs  done 
her  daughter ;  at  every  corner  she  would  learn 
the  truth,  and  she  would  die  of  a  broken  heart, 
cursing  the  wretch  who  had  involved  her  house 
in  dishonour,  and  her  name  in  everlasting  dis- 
grace. Your  sister  would  paralyze  you  by 
her  efforts  to  reclaim  you.  Every  tongue 
which  has  loudly  sang  your  praise  would  now 
abuse  you.  You  would  become  a  mark  for 
every  poisoned  arrow ;  and  thus,  having  ruined 
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your  husband,  and  destroyed  your  mother, 
only  one  fate  would  be  reserved  for  yourself, 
and  your  last  effort  of  courage  would  be  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  world,  the  voice  of 
which  would  be  so  loud  against  you.  Such  is 
one  side  of  the  picture  —  on  the  reverse  is 
this  :  the  homage  paid  to  (apparently)  virtuous 
beauty,  to  riches,  and  to  splendour ;  a  hus- 
band maintained  in  his  love,  through  the  artful 
duplicity  of  his  wife  ;  her  lover  enriched,  and 
still  her  lover ;  the  name  of  Eivers  and  Mas- 
terman  unsullied  even  by  the  malignant  lips  of 
envy  and  jealousy ;  the  w^orld  still  your  ad- 
mirers ;  the  pagan-like  idolatry,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  which  you  have  been  accustomed  since 
you  emerged  into  life,  still  more  religiously 
observed  as  you  become  more  difficult  of  ac- 
cess ;  and  thus  passing  over  the  present  perilous 
times,  you  may  reach  that  age  when  scandal 
becomes  complimentary,  and  when  a  lady  is 
pleased  to  believe  she  may  yet  return  some 
love  and  some  affection.  You  may  choose 
between  these  pictures.  One  of  the  two  is 
inevitable;  and,  as  I  have  loved  you  fondly 
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and  affectionately,  and  as  now  the  same  flame 
illumines  my  heart,  and  makes  it  throb  with 
ardour  and  with  passion,  so  will  my  revenge, 
if  I  am  cast  away  from  you,  become  as  vene- 
mous  as  the  bite  of  that  snake  which  is  said 
so  instantaneously  to  poison  the  blood,  that 
the  victim  swells  for  a  second,  and  dies  a 
loathsome  and  corrupted  carcase." 

Alice  sat  with  her  face  covered  by  her  hands, 
throuo^h  the  fino^ers  of  which  her  hot  tears 
forced  their  way.  Macintosh  riveted  his 
eagle-eyes  upon  her,  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
words — for  the  last  sentence  he  pronounced 
with  a  tone  so  fearfully  scornful,  that  Alice 
trembled  as  the  unwilling  sounds  fell  upon 
her  ear. 

"  Have  you  no  pity  for  one,"  she  said,  as 
she  still  wept,  "  whom  you  have  already  ruined 
— so  abjectly  lowered  in  her  own  estimation, 
that  she  envies  the  lowest  menial  who,  in  all 
the  drudgeries  of  life,  has  still  her  virtue  left 
to  comfort  and  console  her?  Would  you  shut 
me  from  all  repentance  ?  would  you,  having 
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thrown  me  in  the  great  ocean  of  crime,  retain 
me  there  until  I  sink  oppressed  and  suifocated 
by  the  sobs  of  my  own  shame  ?  Oh  !  how 
dearly  I  must  have  loved  you  to  have  fallen 
your  victim  ;  and  Heaven  is  my  witness  I 
would  rather  have  married  you,  and  followed 
your  footsteps  to  each  distant  shore  —  nay, 
actually  have  treasured  up  your  hasty  expres- 
sions, for  even  those  would  have  been  i/our 
words  !  Once  your  word  was  all  to  me ;  but, 
no  sooner  had  I  yielded  to  your  impassioned 
vows,  and  given  full  credit  to  the  honour  of 
your  intentions,  than  you  left  me  alone  to  my 
own  miserable  reflections,  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  our  union,  and  actually  recommending 
me  to  wed  another.  Thus  ruined,  thus  de- 
ceived, thus  betrayed,  how  could  I  have  con- 
fidence in  you  ?  But  a  louder  voice  is  now 
more  imperative  —  that  of  justice  and  of  ho- 
nour. I  have  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  my 
husband,  and  I  feel  myself  further  degraded 
in  listening  to  you,  when  each  word  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  my  honour  and  to  his." 

Macintosh    smiled    at    the    conclusion   of 
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Alice's  answer,  and  then  quietly  resumed  his 
argument. 

"The  honour  and  the  virtue  will  appear 
very  strange  to  your  husband,  when  he  remem- 
bers who  introduced  me  to  him — who,  in  point 
of  fact,  invited  me  to  dinner.  In  his  eyes 
you  will  be  worse  than  you  really  are ;  all 
this  grandeur  and  comfort  will  sink  into  no- 
thing. An  outcast  from  the  world,  you  will 
be  driven  by  the  malice  of  your  sex  to  hide 
your  shame  in  silence  and  in  solitude  ;  where- 
ever  you  go,  there  shall  I  occasionally  be. 
Remember  the  maxim,  '  So  live  with  friends 
as  if  they  might  be  foes ;  '  never  put  yourself 
into  their  power,  as  you  have  now  placed  your- 
self in  mine.  Come,  Alice,  my  love,  we  have 
quarrelled  enough,  and  acted  foolishly.  In  an 
English  house  every  wall  has  an  ear,  and  your 
fervent  devotion  to  your  husband,  so  eloquently 
but  so  loudly  expressed,  might  find  an  echo 
either  in  the  servants'  hall,  or  in  the  garret. 
Listen  to  me  a  little  :  when  a  prudent  man  sits 
down  to  play  any  game,  he  carefully  examines 
the  chances,  and  calculates  what  he  may  win 
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and  what  he  can  lose.  It  is  obvious  to  you — ^for 
you  are  above  your  sex  in  sense  as  in  beauty — 
that  the  gain  cannot  be  calculated,  as  no  one 
can  say  how  Fortune  may  smile,  or  how  con- 
stant that  inconstant  deity  might  become  ; 
but  the  loss  is  evident ;  the  gambler  may  lose 
all  he  has,  and  the  little  he  may  raise  on  his 
credit.  You  are  exactly  in  the  position  of 
this  gambler.  You  may  go  through  life  un- 
sullied, unsuspected,  winning  golden  opinions 
from  all.  You  may  contribute  to  charities, 
found  hospitals,  build  churches.  Your  beauty 
— that  bright  emanation  of  your  mind — may 
be  worshipped  and  respected.  Your  spring 
of  existence  may  be  happy  in  all  worldliness  ; 
the  summer  and  the  autumn  may  be  blooming 
and  beautiful,  and,  when  the  snows  of  winter 
cover  that  head,  may  leave  you  as  a  guide  to 
the  young,  and  a  consolation  and  support  to 
the  aged.  Be  reasonable,  then,  my  Alice; 
some  men  woo  with  soft  words  and  honeyed 
speeches ;  some  in  such  flattery,  that  the 
woman  must  be  a  fool  to  listen.  I  speak  to 
you  in  the  stern  voice  of  truth ;    there   is 
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nothing  for  me  to  disguise ;  and  you  yourself 
can  see  how  far  my  words  merit  your  serious 
consideration.  I  am  very  thirsty,  and  shall 
ring  for  tea.  You  see,"  he  continued,  as  he 
rang  the  bell,  "  I  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  welcomed  lover." 

When  the  servant  entered,  Alice  ordered 
the  tea,  and  Macintosh,  taking  her  hand,  which 
she  struffijled  to  withdraw,  kissed  it. 

"  It  is  only  another  privilege,"  he  said,  "  a 
kind  of  signature  of  our  bond  of  harmony. 
We  must  understand  each  other  well  before 
we  part,  and  we  have  time  enough  left.  This 
is  the  world  well  exemplified  :  the  husband  is 
endeavouring  to  mend  the  world,  which,  as 
the  poet  says,  '  is  a  vast  design,'  whilst  his 
wife  is  getting  instruction  from  her  lover." 

Alice  might  have  been  won  by  a  tender 
manner,  for  she  really  did  love  that  man ;  but, 
however  blinded  she  might  have  been  from  the 
handsome  form  and  former  affection,  she  saw 
him  unmasked — a  man  whose  love  for  her  had 
been  a  speculation— who  cared  little  or  nothing 
for  her  beyond  having  her  in  his  power,  and 
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was  now  strivinir  to  convert  her  into  the  means 
by  which  she  herself  was  to  be  plundered. 
In  the  giddy  whirl  of  her  thoughts,  which  rose 
in  thousands,  and  which  prevented  her  from 
examining  either  with  that  coolness  which  her 
present  position  required,  she  allowed  Macin- 
tosh to  instil  into  her  ears  the  subtle  poison  of 
flattery ;  and  then,  again,  she  trembled  as  he 
drew  a  powerful  picture  of  her  inevitable  dis- 
grace. V 

"I  thought,"  she  said,  "you  assured  me, 
over  and  over  again,  that  you  had  destroyed  my 
letters,  and  that  those  written  more  unguard- 
edly than  the  rest  had  been  committed  to  the 
flames,  lest  accident  might  betray  them." 

"  Very  true,  my  own  Alice,  I  said  so,  be- 
cause I  knew  this  supposed  secresy,  which 
never  could  be  revealed  but  by  myself,  would 
rather  be  a  spur  to  a  more  unguarded  cor- 
respondence. You  see  I  know  human  nature 
well.  How  your  cheek  would  tingle  now  to 
read  over  that  which  was  written  but  a  few 
days  after  I  left  you  !  and  how  your  husband 
would  start  at  the  damning  fact  recorded  by 
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yourself !  Enough  of  this — you  are  requisite 
for  my  plans,  and  you  shall  participate  in  the 
profits.  I  am  ruined  ;  my  cursed  disposition 
for  gambling  has  again,  for  the  tenth  time, 
brought  me  to  the  very  brink  of  poverty ; 
and  somehow  my  funds  must  be  re-established, 
either  by  marriage  or  by  some  other  means. 
The  Clinchers  are  in  woe  for  the  loss  of  one  of 
your  numerous  lovers — their  son — he  perished 
at  sea.  An  uncle  has  left  Caroline  a  good 
round  sum ;  ask  her  here  as  a  relief  to  her 
afflicted  mind  ;  I  will  console  and  comfort 
her ;  you  will  pour  a  flood  of  praises  in  my 
behalf  into  her  willing  ear  ;  I  shall  marry 
her,  and  thus  we  shall  retain  our  intimacy 
without  fear  of  discovery,  or  without  danger 
of  suspicion." 

**  If,"  said  Alice,  "  I  could  assist  you,  and 
not  feel  I  was  sacrificing  a  friend,  I  would  do 
it ;  but  now,  seeing  your  only  aim  is  money, 
nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  ensnare  your  victim. 
I  would  rather  die  the  most  degraded  creature 
— loathed,  detested,  abhorred,  and  spurned — 
than  cater  to  the  ruin  of  the  best  of  husbands, 
or  to  the  misery  of  my  oldest  friend." 
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"  I  leave  you,  Alice,  now  ;  beware  —  if, 
when  I  call  to-morrow,  the  slightest  change  is 
observable  in  your  husband's  manner,  which  I 
should  impute  to  any  conversation  with  you, 
this  letter  — ,  do  you  remember  it  ?  —  shall  be 
the  herald  of  your  downfall  —  your  irretriev- 
able, your  withering  disgrace.  Good  night ! 
You  know  my  determination  —  you  know  my 
perseverance.  I  leave  you  to  consider  your 
fate,  or  to  work  my  suggestions.  Good, 
night !" 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I 

"  Here,"  said  Sir  Dionysius,  "  here  in  this 
beautiful  retreat,  the  creation  of  my  own  fancy, 
am  I  prepared  to  linger  out  the  rest  of  my  days. 
I  have  done  with  the  strife,  the  envy,  and  the 
jealousy  of  public  life.  I  want  neither  a  star 
to  append  to  my  coat,  nor  a  ribbon  to  cover 
my  waistcoat.  I  have  seen  how  hollow  is  all 
the  ambition  of  the  young,  how  fleeting  the 
reputation  of  the  old.  The  greatest  man  that 
England  ever  produced  has  been  hissed  and 
hooted  by  a  lawless  mob ;  hundreds  who  have 
worked  hard  for  the  good  of  their  country 
prove  how  ephemeral  are  worldly  distinctions, 
and  have  sunk  into  cold  forgetfulness,  even 
before  their  deaths  !" 

N  5 
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"  That  is  very  philosophical,  governor," 
said  young  Mopus,  "  and  I  dare  say  very 
true ;  but,  if  you  mean  to  say  the  world  is 
ungrateful,  you  certainly  have  been  a  won- 
derful time  in  making  the  discovery." 

"  Since  you  were  of  age,  my  son,"  said  Sir 
Dionysius,  somewhat  bitterly,  "I  have  had 
always  before  my  eyes  a  proof  that  such  a 
thing  may  exist  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
life." 

"  There,  governor,"  returned  the  young 
gentleman,  "  there  again  you  commence  hos- 
tilities. Have  I  not  given  up  the  London 
season,  to  waste  my  life  in  this  solitude, 
merely  because  you  want  society,  and  yet  would 
retreat  from  the  only  place  where  you  may 
enjoy  it,  with  the  special  advantage  of  being 
able  to  get  rid  of  it  whenever  it  bores  you  ?" 

"  Then,  my  son,  I  have  certainly  done 
wisely,"  responded  the  Baronet,  in  coming 
here ;  "  and  I  request  you  to  go  to  town,  and 
relieve  me  of  the  only  company  which  could 
annoy  me." 

"  I  take  you  at  your  word,  governor,"  said 
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the  youth,  gaily ;  "  but  the  sinews  of  war  are 
much  relaxed,  and  a  little  increase  to  my 
strength  would  be  very  desirable  ;  give  me  a 
check,  and  I'll  promise  to  remain  a  month  in 
all  the  horrors  of  exile  from  the  parent's  roof." 

"  Will  you  never  alter,  my  son  ?"  said  Sir 
Dionysius ;  "  at  your  age,  with  your  talents, 
and  with  your  self-sufficiency,  you  might 
reach  your  highest  aim  in  parliamentary  life. 
Why,  then,  waste  your  youth  in  the  gay  fri- 
volity of  the  metropolis,  amongst  men  who 
imagine  drunkenness,  dissipation,  and  de- 
bauchery to  be  virtues  ;  who  sleep  through  the 
long  day  from  want  of  healthy  occupations, 
and  who  riot  and  revel  all  night  in  that  which 
produces  premature  old  age  and  its  attendant 
weakness  and  misery  ?" 

"  Life,  governor,  does  not  consist  in  look- 
ing at  a  batch  of  flowers,  or  watching  the 
clouds  to  see  if  Heaven  is  sufficiently  boun- 
tiful to  water  a  dusty  road  in  the  country. 
If  I  were  to  bury  myself  in  this  very  pretty 
mausoleum,  of  what  use  could  I  possibly  be- 
come to  my  country  ?     I  might  attend  the 
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bench  of  justices,  occasionally  listen  to  an 
animated  assault  between  Hobbs  and  Snobs, 
send  a  poor  starving  lad  to  the  treadmill  for 
stealing  a  few  potatoes,  or  have  the  extreme 
gratification  of  completing  the  ruin  of  a 
pauper,  by  issuing  a  distress  warrant  against 
him  for  non-payment  of  the  poor-rates." 

"  If,  my  son,  you  do  not  like  the  solitude  of 
the  country,  exchange  it  for  the  more  active 
employments  of  life.  Unfortunately  you  lost 
that  foolish  election.  Try  something  equally 
exciting  as  parliament — the  diplomatic  line." 

"  In  faith,  governor,  not  I.  Diplomacy  is 
the  art  of  gaining  an  end  through  any  but 
honest  means  —  a  system  of  lying,  according 
to  the  rules  of  honour — an  exercise  of  talent, 
which,  in  bygone  days,  would  have  led  to  the 
gallows,  but  which  is  now  a  sure  road  to  a 
peerage." 

"  The  army,  then,  my  son,"  persisted  Sir 
Dionysius ;  "  there,  at  any  rate,  all  that  is 
manly  and  straightforward  meets  its  reward." 

"  Just  so.  And  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
I  will  not  convert  myself  into  a  machine  to 
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be  shot  at,  whenever  it  may  please  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  army  and  the  navy  are 
both  remarkably  fine  services  for  those  who 
like  them  !  Just  imagine  what  inducements 
they  hold  out  to  a  man  of  fortune :  the  loss 
of  an  arm,  an  eye,  and  a  leg,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  wearing  a  piece  of  ribbon  value  one 
penny  at  a  button-hole,  and  of  receiving  about 
five  shillings  a  day  for  being  mutilated — why 
it  would  hardly  pay  for  the  crutches  !  I  tell 
you,  governor,  I  am  just  old  enough  to  think 
reading  of  battles  every  bit  as  satisfactory  as 
fighting  them ;  and,  as  for  roaming  about  the 
world  in  a  ship,  and  running  the  chance  of 
being  eaten  by  a  New  Zealander,  hashed  up 
by  a  Burman  warrior,  rendered  headless  by  a 
Chinaman,  or  having  my  bones  baked  to  make 
bread  for  a  Patagonian's  breakfast  —  it's  not 
to  my  taste — let  those  who  are  poor  fight  for 
their  country,  whilst  we  enjoy  it.  There's 
my  poor  friend  Clincher,  who,  by  dint  of 
walking  the  deck,  has  just  walked  into  the 
sea,  at  the  tender  age  of  twenty-two.  But, 
to  be  sure,  there  was  some  luck  in  that  acci- 
dent, as  he  lost  his  vdfe  also." 
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"  I  plainly  see,  my  son,  that  all  my  advice 
is  useless  ;  you  are  determined  to  pursue  your 
own  career — the  death  of  a  young  friend  is 
only  a  motive  for  a  jest  —  the  most  noble 
services  are  likened  to  paid  murderers,  and 
the  representatives  of  kings  called  liars  and 
deceivers.  All  my  hopes  are  likely  to  be  frus- 
trated, and  I  shall  die,  not  of  old  age,  but  of 
your  cold  neglect,  and  of  seeing  talents  which 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  state  frittered  away 
in  love-songs  and  nursery  rhymes." 

"We  are  in  luck  to-day,  governor,"  said 
the  son,  who  had  not  paid  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  his  father's  last  speech  ;  "  here  are 
two  people  and  a  donkey  coming  along  the 
road.  What  an  eventful  sight ! — it  makes  even 
this  place  lively,  to  see  a  human  being ;  it's 
quite  refreshing.  Yesterday,  I  sat  for  an 
hour  on  a  milestone,  and  was  rewarded  at  last 
by  seeing  a  boy  driving  a  pig.  '  Oh,  solitude  ! 
where  are  thy  charms  !'  Where,  indeed !  I 
can  easily  fancy  Alexander  Selkirk  most  pre- 
ciously puzzled  to  answer  the  question." 

"  In  old  age,  my  son,"  retorted  the  Baronet, 
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*'  you  will  not  require  to  ask  the  question. 
'  God  made  the  country,  and  man  the  town  !' 
and,  having  seen  the  follies  of  the  latter,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  fly  to  the  former  for  all  its 
calmness  and  stillness,  when  the  bustle  and 
the  anxiety  of  life  are  passed." 

"  Quite  correct,  governor,"  was  the  son's 
reply  ;  "  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  enjoy  this 
stillness  hereafter,  I  will  take  myself  off  to 
the  bustle  and  anxiety." 

A  servant  at  this  moment  entered,  and  told 
Sir  Dionysius  that  Jem  Broadway  was  anxious 
to  see  him. 

"  ril  go  to  him,"  said  the  Baronet ;  who 
with  his  usual  activity  left  his  chair,  and, 
going  into  his  own  room,  opened  a  drawer, 
and  put  some  bank-notes  in  his  pocket. 

"  Well,  Jem,"  said  the  Baronet,  as  he  came 
near  him,  "  how  does  the  world  use  you  ? 
Why,  you  have  got  a  pretty  companion  with 
you." 

"  My  wife.  Sir  Dionysius,"  said  Jem.  "  I 
left  my  place  to  better  myself,  and  we  got 
married  :   she  was  a  fellow-servant.   We  travel 
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about  the  country  selling  these  articles,  and, 
as  I  passed  this  road,  or  at  least  within  three 
miles  of  it,  I  went  a  little  out  of  my  way 
to  see  my  old  mother,  and  to  call  at  your  door." 

"  Now,  Jem,  don't  you  find  that  having 
another  person  to  pay  your  rent,  to  feed  you, 
and  to  clothe  you,  is  just  as  comfortable  as 
doing  these  yourself?  that  having  no  anxiety 
is  just  as  pleasant  as  being  in  everlasting 
doubt  and  difficulty  ?  and  that  waiting  behind 
a  gentleman's  chair  is  just  as  pleasant  as 
walking  behind  the  most  stubborn  creature  in 
existence  ?" 

"  Service,  Sir  Dionysius,  is  no  inheritance ; 
so  we  were  resolved  to  try  our  fortunes  by 
our  perseverance." 

"  Very  good,  Jem,  and  no  one  wishes  you 
success  more  than  I  do.  I  owe  you  some 
money ;  it  has  fructified,  as  a  great  statesman 
said,  and  here  it  is." 

"  I  would  not  touch  it  for  all  the  universal 
world,  Sir  Dionysius.  I  owe  every  thing  to 
you ;  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  be  grateful. 
Don't  you  take  a  farden  of  it,  Susan,"  he 
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continued,  (as  he  saw  the  Baronet  trying  to 
induce  his  wife  to  take  it)  "I  would  rather 
beg  my  bread,  or  work  at  the  road-side  for  a 
crust  of  it,  than  touch  a  penny  of  it." 

**  Well,  Jem,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  shall 
keep  it  for  you,  pay  you  five  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest,  and  add  a  Christmas-box  and 
a  New  Year's  gift  to  it.  When  I  die,  it  will 
come  to  you  free  of  the  legacy-duty,  and  shall 
be  the  first  legacy  paid,  if  you  can  be  found.  So 
now  go  in  the  kitchen,  feed  yourself  and  your 
wife,  and  put  something  in  your  pans  for 
yourself;  mind  that  donkey  is  well  fed,  and 
take  as  much  beer  as  you  like.  Whenever 
you  come  this  way  let  me  see  you ;  and  mind, 
whatever  may  befall  you,  come  to  me,  and  you 
may  rely  upon  my  word,  you  shall  not  come  in 
vain." 

Every  servant  in  the  establishment  bowed 
a  head  or  dropped  a  courtesy  as  the  worthy 
and  excellent  man  mentioned  the  above  words. 
They  seemed  to  consider  it  as  directed  to 
them  all ;  for  he  never  deserted  a  man  who 
had  faithfully  served  him,  and,  although  this 
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singular  refuser  of  money  had  been  but  a 
short  time  with  Sir  Dionysius,  he  had  always 
been  active,  honest,  industrious,  and  civil, 
and  was  a  great  favourite  in  the  establish- 
ment. 

Jem  took  his  wife  into  the  kitchen,  the 
donkey  was  unladen,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom made  so  merry,  that  they  were  provided 
with  board  and  lodging  for  the  night. 

"■  Now,  governor,"  said  the  hopeful  son ; 
"  as  you  have  got  some  fresh  society,  I  shall 
be  off  to  London.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Broad- 
way knows  exactly  what  course  to  steer  to  ar- 
rive at  a  convenient  and  commodious  harbour. 
That  fellow's  impudence  will  always  carry 
him  through  the  world." 

"  And  that  fellow's  gratitude  will  always 
be  rewarded,"  said  the  Baronet.  "  The  best 
proof  of  his  good  feeling  is  his  refusal  of 
money.  I  fancy  you  would  not  so  easily 
stand  the  test  if  I  offered  you  what  he  has  re- 
fused." 

"  Certainly  not,  governor,"  said  the  son,  as 
he  quietly  put  the  money  in  his  pocket.     "  I 
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do  this  upon  principle,  lest  you  should  think 
me  too  proud  to  accept  a  favour  at  your  hands. 
Besides,  you  once  expounded  the  national 
debt  to  be  money  raised  by  the  children  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  father,  which  the 
father  gave  back  to  the  children,  it  being  in 
point  of  fact  the  property  of  the  children." 

"  As  regards  the  national  debt,  it  may  be 
true ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  have 
contributed  to  my  maintenance,  and  there- 
fore what  right  you  have  to  it.  There  is  your 
tilbury  at  the  door ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
lose  the  coach !" 

"  Good  bye,  governor,"  said  the  son  ;  "  you 
can  send  as  many  letters  of  credit  as  you 
like,  but,  as  for  those  of  advice,  do  save  your 
paper." 

With  this  remark,  away  drove  the  son  to 
seek  amusement  in  London,  and  to  leave  an 
old  and  excellent  parent  in  all  the  solitude  of 
the  country,  but  to  all  the  resources  of  a  well- 
stored  mind,  and  the  comfort  of  a  quiet  and 
unreproaching  conscience. 

Jem  Broadway  soon  became  very  talkative, 
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especially  concerning  the  former  Miss  Alice 
Rivers,  now  the  wife  of  the  rich  Mr.  Master- 
man,  for  she  had  ever  been  a  favourite  at  Sir 
Dionysius's  house.  Broadway  described  her 
as  "  the  handsomest  creature  in  London ;  her 
house  the  most  cheerful;  that  every  thing  was 
comfortable ;  and  that  her  orders  were  given  so 
much  like  requests,  that  every  one  started 
forward  to  obey  them ;  that  she  was  beloved 
by  every  body  ;  and  that  her  husband  seemed 
to  worship  the  very  ground  she  walked  upon ; 
that  she  w^as  respected  by  the  most  dissolute ; 
and  that  her  charity  was  equal  to  her  virtue." 
Poor  Alice !  little  she  thought,  whilst  her 
mind  was  brooding  over  the  horrors  of  her 
late  interview,  that  her  conduct  was  even  held 
up  to  admiration  by  one  of  her  old  servants. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

We  must  here  record  that  the  great  secret 
of  the  journey  to  London  of  the  Baronet's  son 
was  the  love  he  bore  for  Alice.  Whilst  she 
was  still  single,  this  passion  was  half  dormant ; 
he  imagined  no  woman  could  resist  his  hand- 
some face  and  his  independent  manner.  When 
the  prize  was  captured  by  his  fortunate  rival 
in  the  political  world,  a  new  desire  seemed  to 
spring  up  in  his  mind,  and  his  restless  imagi- 
nation was  ever  on  the  alert  to  goad  him 
forward  in  pursuit  of  the  flower  which  had 
been  culled  by  another. 

Young  Mopus  reached  London  on  the  same 
evening  that  Macintosh  had  dined  with  Mrs. 
Masterman,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  pay 
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her  a  visit  on  the  morrow  —  an  infliction 
which  he  meditated  committing  daily,  and 
which,  however  inconvenient  it  might  prove 
to  the  lady,  would  relieve  him  of  many  an 
idle  and  heavy  moment ;  though  his  vanity  was 
quite  sufficient  to  make  him  believe  that  his 
company  must,  at  all  times,  be  acceptable, 
and  his  conversation  entertaining. 

Amongst  the  many  modes  that  present 
themselves  of  making  money  in  London,  that 
of  being  a  director  to  a  Life  Insurance  Office 
had  not  escaped  Macintosh.  He  had  in  early 
life  borrowed  the  opinions  of  others  upon  the 
monetary  system  (and  not  unfrequently  bor- 
rowed the  money  itself;)  and,  having  attained 
a  superficial  smattering  on  this  subject,  oc- 
casionally wrote  articles  in  magazines,  in 
which  he  gave  his  gratuitous  advice  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  showing,  in  the 
simplest  manner,  how  the  National  Debt  might 
be  discharged  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
any  man's  private  property.  He  had  also 
been  concerned  in  Joint  Stock  Banks  ;  he  had 
gambled  in  the  funds,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
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Speculation  of  the  day  in  which  he  had  not 
inveigled  others,  or  gambled  himself. 

On  his  return  from  his  visit  to  Mr.  Mas- 
terman,  the  soul  of  Macintosh  expanded  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  deception  he  contem- 
plated. He  thought  he  could  draw  the  mil- 
lionaire into  a  partnership  concern,  and,  by  the 
addition  of  his  wealth,  support  the  tottering 
concern  until  he  had  enriched  himself,  and 
left  the  victim,  first  of  his  seduction,  and  now 
of  his  mean  speculation,  a  beggar  and  an  out- 
east.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  he 
calculated  that  Masterman  would  be  alone  in 
his  library,  that  he  knocked  at  the  door.  Mr. 
Macintosh  had  breakfasted,  and  was  alone ; 
he  desired  to  be  showed  into  his  room,  and 
was  forthwith  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  doomed  to  destruction. 
Masterman  received  him  with  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  friendship  ;  and,  having  invited  him 
to  be  seated,  mentioned  the  indisposition  of 
his  wife,  who  seemed,  he  said,  agitated,  and 
unable  to  sleep. 

"  These  trifling  variations  of  health,"  said 
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Macintosh,  "are  to  be  expected  in  London 
during  the  season,  and  you  yourself,  my  dear 
sir,  will  pay  the  penalty  of  the  mental  ex- 
citement which  your  talent  entails  on  you.  I 
never  read  a  more  convincing  speech  than 
yours  in  the  House  last  night ;  I  am  confident 
such  talent  cannot  be  withheld  from  any  mi- 
nistry your  party  may  form." 

Masterman  fell  into  the  trap ;  he  even 
blushed  ;  he  was  weak-minded  enough  to  be 
gulled  by  the  soft  words  of  this  cunning  ad- 
venturer, and  he  felt  for  him  the  most  pro- 
found esteem  and  admiration. 

"  Your  speech,"  continued  the  flatterer, 
"  showed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject; for  I  myself  am,  I  hope,  a  judge, 
although  far  inferior  to  yourself.  I  coincide 
with  every  word  you  uttered,  and  I  have  heard 
from  some  of  my  friends  who  were  in  the 
House  the  deep  sensation  you  made.  Men  of 
fortune  and  character,  who  have  a  great  stake 
in  the  country,  are  more  dispassionate  than 
those  who,  having  nothing,  are  eager  to  grasp 
the  prosperity  of  others,  and  convert  it  to  their 
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"  You  are  too  kind,  Mr.  Macintosh,"  said 
the  ready  dupe ;  "I  assure  you,  I  have  the 
most  indifferent  opinion  of  my  own  talents ; 
but,  if  any  thing  could  render  me  vain,  it 
would  be  the  praises  of  one  who  has  seen  so 
much  of  the  world,  and  who  has  studied  so 
deeply." 

"  I  ^^as  this  morning,"  said  Macintosh, 
"  looking  over  my  notes  on  the  Mexican  mines, 
and  I  see  how  rightly  I  estimated  them  ;  they 
were  and  are  mere  bubbles.  But  there  is  a  mine 
in  France,  which  I  am  about  to  purchase,  which 
yields  both  coal  and  iron,  and  which,  I  am 
sure,  will  ultimately  become  (so  to  speak)  a 
mine  of  gold.  I  have  despatched  a  very 
clever  agent  of  mine  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  I  shall  form  a  company, 
and  work  it  to  great  advantage." 

"  You  have,  of  course,  taken  precautions 
to  ascertain  what  it  did  return  to  the  pro- 
prietor." 

"  I  have,  but,  owing  to  a  multitude  of  mis- 
fortunes, the  present  proprietor  is  unable  to 
work  it.     I  shall  immediately  order  a  steam 
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endne  to  be  erected,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  month  after  the  mine  is  purchased, 
which,  I  presume,  it  is  already,  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  you  an  investment  which  will 
yield  at  least  ten  per  cent,  without  the 
smallest  risk." 

"I  confess  I  am  already  tempted  to  join 
you  in  this  undertaking.  I  have  some  money 
idle,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  Avould  dis- 
pose of  it  for  me." 

"  You  must  be  aware,  Mr.  Masterman,  that 
I  am  not  over-anxious  to  part  with  much  of 
so  good  a  thing ;  but,  as  I  intend  to  form  a 
company,  and  be  myself  the  director,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  I  can  spare  you  some  of 
the  shares." 

"  This  wood  pavement  in  Paris,  Mr.  Mac- 
intosh, I  understand  is  a  good  thing  also." 

"  Very  excellent ;  I  had  a  few  spare  thou- 
sands lying  idle,  and  I  took  some  shares  in  it ; 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  realize  a  great  in- 
terest." 

"  With  your  talent,"  said  Masterman, 
quietly  working  his  own  ruin,  "I could  in- 
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crease  my  income  tenfold ;  and,  although 
rich,  yet  many  are  richer ;  and,  I  confess,  I 
feel  the  ambition  of  being  powerful  through 
wealth.  I  assure  you,  at  this  moment,  I  do 
not  spend  half  my  income,  and  new  invest- 
ments become  requisite.  I  have  heard  of 
American  banks  and  canals." 

"  Mere  bubbles  —  don't  hazard  a  farthing 
in  them ;  they  will  never  pay  you  either  in- 
terest or  capital ;  and  when  the  miserable  web 
of  dishonesty  is  exposed,  they  will  in  that 
country  force  on  a  war,  and  confiscate  all  the 
property.  But  enough  of  this.  If  at  any  time 
I  can  assist  you,  rely  upon  me.  To-morrow 
I  expect  to  hear  of  the  purchase  of  my  mine, 
for  I  sent  over  the  money,  and  saw  all  the 
necessary  law  papers  arranged ;  and  then,  if 
you  feel  inclined  to  join  me  in  the  specu- 
lation, I  shall  be  happy  to  be  associated  with 
one  who,  I  know,  like  myself,  is  not  a  man  of 
straw^ ;  for,  in  these  affairs,  the  most  specious 
are  generally  the  poorest ;  and  when  once  a 
man  of  w^ealth  is  entrapped,  the  pauper  por- 
tion of  the  concern  live  upon  him." 
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"  Very  true,  very  true — I  feel  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kindness." 

Macintosh  now  rose  to  depart,  but  Master- 
man  insisted  on  their  adjourning  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  Alice  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  most  tiresome  tete-a-tete  with  Mopus,  and 
Masterman  took  this  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing Macintosh  to  him. 

Masterman,  whose  whole  soul  was  wrapped 
up  in  money,  could  not  forbear  mentioning  the 
good  thing  Macintosh  had  promised  him  to 
share  ;  and  even  Mopus  was  so  dazzled  by  the 
bright  prospect  of  sudden  riches,  that  he  con- 
descended to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mac- 
intosh. 

''  My  dear,"  said  Alice,  her  lips  trembling 
as  she  spoke,  for  she  saw  at  once  her  husband 
was  nearly  involved,  "  why  seek  for  more 
than  you  have  ?  why  hazard  all  for  the  sake 
of  an  increase,  when,  at  this  moment,  you  do 
not  spend  half  your  income  ?" 

Macintosh  gave  a  most  intelligent  look,  and, 
with  a  slight  sudden  inclination  of  the  head, 
indicated  that  she  had  better  be  careful  what 
she  said. 
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'^  You  ladies,  my  dear,"  said  Masterman, 
*'  are  the  best  judges  in  the  world  of  fancy 
work,  bonnets,  and  dresses ;  but,  in  affairs  of 
money,  we  generally  are  supposed  to  be  the 
best  managers." 

''Your  interest  is  my  interest,  my  dear; 
beware  how  you  entangle  yourself  in  specu- 
lations, left  to  the  guidance  of  those  over 
whom  you  can  exercise  no  control.  These 
mines  have  ruined  half  the  world,  and  left 
the  other  half  to  laugh  at  their  victims." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  it  is  your  own  friend, 
your  old  and  cherished  friend,  Mr.  Macintosh, 
who  is  the  proprietor.  You  do  not  doubt  his 
honesty,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Macintosh  laughing,  "  she 
has  the  greatest  confidence  in  me,  for  she 
once  trusted  me  with  the  most  valuable  jewel 
of  her  casket.  Mrs.  Masterman,"  he  conti- 
nued, with  a  look  which  she  alone  could  un- 
derstand, "  if  you  do  not  like  this  rash  hazard 
of  your  husband's,  persuade  him  to  alter  his 
mind,  for  he  is  no  more  pledged  to  me  than  I 
am  to  him." 
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"  Pray,  my  dear,"  said  Masterman,  with 
some  quickness,  "  do  allow  me  to  manage  my 
own  affairs." 

This  was  the  first  word  uttered  in  haste, 
or  with  the  slightest  approach  to  ill-humour, 
that  had  occurred  since  their  marriage ;  and 
the  quick,  intelligent  glance  of  Macintosh  con- 
vinced Alice  of  the  secret  workings  of  his 
heart,  and  the  conviction,  that  he  felt  the 
ascendency  he  had  already  obtained  over  her 
husband.  His  intimation  concerning  the  casket 
had  so  alarmed  her,  lest  he  should  in  a  mo- 
ment betray  the  secret,  and  involve  her  in  the 
deepest  disgrace,  and  the  unusual  tone  of  her 
husband,  so  overcame  her,  that  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Young  Mopus  had  sat  revolving  the  chance 
of  speculations  in  his  own  mind,  and  scarcely 
heeding  the  scene  before  him ;  but  Macintosh 
easily  comprehended  the  nature  and  the  cause 
of  these  tears,  and  with  a  master  hand  and 
an  adept's  manner  prepared  to  assuage  her 
woes. 

'*  As  your  oldest  and  truest  friend,  my  dear 
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Mrs.  Masterman,  do  allow  me  to  stop  the  cur- 
rent of  your  grief,  although  beauty  in  tears  is 
a  sight,  we  are  told,  that  reminds  poets  of 
rain  falling  during  a  brilliant  sunshine." 

He  then  advanced  to  Mrs.  Masterman,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear,  ''  Beware  how  you  pro- 
voke him,  or  threaten  me." 

He  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  Mopus  resu- 
med the  conversation. 

"  L'or  fait  tout,  Vhonneur  et  honheur,'"'  he 
began ;  "  and  I  wish  I  had  a  little  more 
of  it." 

"  Why,  you  have  money  enough,  Mopus,  to 
make  more  ;  you  can  join  Mr.  Macintosh  and 
myself  in  this  speculation  ;  you  require  but  a 
little  at  the  start,  and,  as  an  old  friend,  who 
has  often  enjoyed  your  father's  hospitality,, 
and  in  his  house  first  saw  dear  Alice,  I  will 
advance  you  whatever  you  require :  come, 
what  do  you  say  ?  let  us  join  him  in  this  specu- 
lation, and  make  ourselves  the  richest  men  in 
England." 

"  To  be  independent  of  my  father  I  would 
risk  a  great  deal,  and,  therefore,  I  am  inclined 
to  trust  my  fortune  with  yours." 
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"  Then  we  will  talk  over  this  subject  ano- 
ther time  within  the  week,"  said  Macintosh. 
"  I,  for  one,  would  certainly  never  embark  in 
a  cause  that  I  did  not  feel  certain  would 
prosper ;  still  less  would  I  entice  a  friend  into 
one." 

Saying  which,  he  looked  significantly  at 
Alice,  and  then  rose  to  depart.  Mopus  shortly 
afterwards  did  the  same,  leaving  the  husband 
and  wife  to  adjust  their  first  difference  as  best 
they  might. 
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